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THE  OGILVIES. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

She,  like  the  hazel  twig, 

Is  straight  and  slender  ;  and  as  brown  in  hue 

As  hazel  nuts,  and  sweeter  than  their  kernels. 

Shakspeare. 

"Katharine,  Katharine — where  is  Katha- 
rine Ogilvie  ?"  resounded  from  the  entrance- 
hall  of  an  old  family  mansion,  in  which, 
between  the  twilight  and  moonlight  of  a 
December  evening,  a  group  of  young  people 
were  assembled. 

"  Where  is  she  ? — why  staying  to  adorn 
herself,  of  course/'  said  '  a  young  lady,'  the 
very  type  par  excellence  of  that  numerous 
class  ;  being  pretty-faced,  pretty-spoken,  and 
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pretty-mannered.  "  Was  there  ever  a  girl 
of  sixteen  who  did  not  spend  two  hours  at 
the  least  in  dressing  for  her  first  evening 
party?     I  know  I  did." 

"  Very  likely,"  muttered  a  rather  fine- 
looking  young  man  who  stood  at  the  door. 
"  I  dare  say  you  do  the  same  now,  Bella. 
But  Katharine  is  not  one  of  your  sort." 

The  first  speaker  tossed  her  head.  "  That 
is  a  double-edged  compliment.  Pray,  Mr. 
Hugh  Ogilvie,  for  which  of  your  cousins  do 
you  mean  it  ?"  And  Miss  Isabella  Worsley, 
shaking  her  multitudinous  ringlets,  looked  up 
in  his  face  with  what  she  doubtless  thought 
a  most  bewitching  air  of  espihglerie. 

But  the  young  man  turned  away,  quite 
unmoved.  Her  fascinations  so  apparently 
displayed  only  vexed  him.  "  I  wish  some 
of  you  children  would  go  and  fetch  your 
cousin.  Uncle  and  aunt  Ogilvie  are  quite 
ready ;  and  Katharine  knows  her  father  will 
not  endure  to  be  kept  waiting,  even  by 
herself." 

"  It  is  all  your  fault,  cousin  Hugh,"  inter- 
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posed  one  of  the  smaller  fry  which  com- 
posed the  Christmas  family-party  assembled 
at  Summerwood  Park.  "  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  Katharine  is  staying  to  tie  up  the 
flowers  you  sent  her.  I  told  her  how  scarce 
they  were,  and  how  you  rode  over  the 
country  all  this  morning  in  search  of  them," 
continued  the  wicked,  long-tongued  little  imp 
of  a  boy,  causing  Hugh  to  turn  very  red 
and  walk  angrily  away,— and  consequently 
winning  an  approving  glance  from  the  elder 
sister  of  all  the  juvenile  brood,  Isabella 
Worsley. 

"  Keally,  Hugh,  what  a  blessing  such  a 
cousin  as  yourself  must  be !"  sneer ingly  ob- 
served the  latter,  following  him  to  the  foot 
of  the  staircase,  where  he  stood  restlessly 
beating  his  heel  upon  the  stone  steps.  "  One 
quite  envies  Katharine  in  having  you  so 
constantly  at  Summerwood.  Why,  it  is 
better  for  her  than  possessing  half-a-dozen 
brothers^  isn't  it,  now  ?  And  I  dare  say  you 
have  never  wanted  your  sister  Eleanor  at 
all  !" 
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"  Not  if  she  were  like  my  cousin  Bella," 
thought  Hugh;  but  he  made  no  audible 
answer,  except  beginning  a  long  low  whistle 
— sportsman-fashion. 

"  I  declare,  he  is  calling  for  Katharine  as 
he  does  for  Juno — how  very  flattering !" 
cried  Isaballa,  laughing.  "  Keally,  Hugh, 
this  sort  of  behaviour  does  not  at  all  match 
with  that  elegant,  evening  costume,  which,  by- 
the-bye,  I  have  not  yet  sufficiently  admired." 

'^  I  wish  heartily  I  were  out  of  it,"  mut- 
tered Hugh.  "  I  had  rather  a  great  deal 
put  on  my  shooting-jacket  and  go  rabbit- 
hunting  than  start  for  this  dull  party  at 
Mrs.  Lancaster's.  Nothing  should  have  per- 
suaded me  to  it  except' — " 

"  Except  Katharine,"  persisted  Miss  Wors- 
ley.     "  But  here  she  comes  !" 

At  this  moment,  a  young  girl  descended 
the  stairs.  Now,  whatever  the  poets  may  say, 
there  is  not  a  more  uncomfortable  and  un- 
prepossessing age  than  "  sweet  sixteen."  The 
character  and  manners  are  then  usually  alike 
unformed — the  graceful  frankne&s  of  child- 
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hood  is  lost,  and  tlie  calm  dignity  of  woman- 
hood has  not  yet  been  gained.  Katharine  Ogil- 
vie  was  exactly  in  this  transition  state,  with 
regard  to  both  mind  and  person.  She  had 
outgrown  the  roundness  of  early  youth ;  and 
her  tall  thin  figure,  without  being  positively 
awkward,  bore  a  ludicrous  resemblance — as 
the  short,  plump  Miss  Worsley  often  re- 
marked— to  a  lettuce  run  to  seed,  or  a  hya- 
cinth that  will  stretch  out  its  long  lanky 
leaves  with  an  obstinate  determination  not 
to  flower.  This  attenuated  appearance  was 
increased  by  the  airy  evening  dress  she 
wore : — a  half-mournino^  robe,  exhibitino^  her 
thin  neck  and  long  arms,  whose  slenderness 
caused  her  otherwise  well-formed  hands  to 
seem  somewhat  disproportioned.  Her  fea- 
tures were  regular  and  pleasing ;  but  her 
dark— almost  sallow — complexion  prevented 
their  attracting  the  notice  which  their  clas- 
sical form  deserved.  The  girl  had,  however^ 
one  beauty,  which,  when  she  did  chance  to  lift 
up  her  long  lashes — a  circumstance  by  no 
means  frequent — was  almost  startling  in  its 
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effect.  Katharine's  eyes  were  magnificent ; 
of  tlie  darkest  yet  most  limpid  haze,  with 
an  iris  of  that  clear,  bluish  white,  which 
gives  a  look  of  such  pure  brightness,  as  if 
the  deep  unfathomable  orbs  were  floating  in 
their  own  light.  Therein  lay  the  chief 
expression  of  her  face  ;  and  often  when  the 
rest  of  the  features  were  in  perfect  apparent 
repose,  these  strange  eyes  were  suddenly 
lifted  up,  revealing  such  a  world  of  feeling, 
enthusiasm,  passion,  and  tenderness,  that 
her  whole  form  seemed  lighted  up  into 
beauty. 

*'Come  here,  Katharine,  and  let  us  all 
have  a  look  at  you  !"  said  Isabella,  drawing 
her  shrinking  cousin  under  the  light  of 
the  hall  lamp.  "  Well,  you  are  dressed 
tolerably  to-night ;  your  hair  is  neat  and 
pretty  enough." — It  was,  indeed,  very  lovely, 
of  a  rich  purple-black  hue,  its  silken  wavy 
masses  being  most  gracefully  folded  round 
her  small  head.  "But,  Katharine,  child, 
what  makes  you  so  pale  ?  You  ought  to  be 
delighted  at  going  to  this  grand  soiree ;  I 
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only  wisli  I  had  been  invited  in  your 
stead." 

"  So  do  I,  too.  Indeed,  Bella,  it  would 
have  been  much  pleasanter  for  me  to  stay  at 
home,"  said  Katharine,  in  a  low,  timid  voice, 
whose  music  was  at  least  equal  to  the  beauty 
of  her  eyes. 

"  You  little  simpleton  to  say  so  !  But  I 
don't  believe  a  word,"  cried  Isabella. 

"  You  may  believe  her  or  not,  just  as  you 
like.  Miss  Bella, — nobody  minds,"  answered 
Hugh,  rather  angrily,  as  he  drew  his  young 
cousin's  arm  through  his  own.  "  Come,  Ka- 
tharine, don't  be  frightened,  I'll  take  care  of 
you;  and  we  will  manage  to  get  through  this 
formidable  literary  soiree  together." 

She  clung  to  him  with  a  grateful  and  af- 
fectionate look ;  which  would  certainly  have 
once  more  roused  Isabella's  acrid  tongue 
had  not  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogilvie  appeared. 
After  them  followed  a  light-footed  graceful 
girl  in  deep  mourning.  She  carried  a  warm 
shawl,  which  she  wrapped  closely  round 
Katharine. 
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"  There's  a  good,  thoughtful  little  Nelly," 
said  Hugh,  admiringly;  while  Katharine 
turned  round  with  a  quick  impulse  and 
kissed  her.  But  she  did  not  say  a  word 
except  "  Good- night,  dear  Eleanor," — for  her 
young  heart  had  fluttered  strangely  through- 
out all  this  evening.  However,  there  was 
no  time  to  pause  over  doubts  and  trepi- 
dations, since  her  father  was  already  calling 
from  the  carriage;  and  thither  she  was  her- 
self hurried  by  Hugh,  with  an  anxious  care 
and  tenderness  that  still  further  excited 
Isabella's  envious  indignation. 

"  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  an  only  daughter 
and  an  heiress,"  thought  she.  "  But  one 
can  easily  see  how  the  case  will  end.  Hugh 
thinks,  of  course,  that  he  may  as  well  get 
the  estate  with  the  title;  and  uncle  Ogilvie 
will  be  glad  enough  to  keep  both  in  the 
family,  even  if  Hugh  is  not  quite  so  rich  as 
Croesus.  I  wonder  how  much  money  old 
Sir  James  will  leave  him,  though.  Any  how, 
it  is  a  good  match  for  a  little  ugly  thing  like 
Katharine.     But  the  husband  she  gets  will 
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make  matters  even, — for  Hugh  Ogilvie  is  a 
common-place,  stupid  boor.  I  would  not 
have  married  him  for  the  world." 

Miss  Worsley's  anger  had  probably  af- 
fected her  memory ;  since  she  came  to  pay 
this  visit  to  her  maternal  grandfather  with 
the  firm  determination  so  to  "  play  her  cards" 
as  regarded  Hugh,  that  on  her  departure  she 
might  have  the  certainty  of  one  day  revisit- 
ing; Summer  wood  as  its  future  mistress. 

Let  us — thinking  of  the  fearful  number  of 
her  class  who  sully  and  degrade  the  pure 
ideal  of  womanhood — look  mournfully  on 
this  girl.  She  had  grown  wise  too  soon; 
wise  in  the  world's  evil  sense.  With  her,  love 
had  been  regarded  alternately  as  a  light  jest 
and  as  a  sentimental  pretence,  at  an  age  when 
she  could  not  understand  its  character  and 
ought  scarcely  to  have  heard  its  name;  and 
when  the  time  came  for  the  full  heart  of 
womanhood  to  respond  to  the  mystic,  uni- 
versal touch,  there  was  no  answer.  The 
one  holy  feeling  had  been  frittered  away 
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into  a  number  of  small  fancies,  until  Isa- 
bella, now  fully  emerged  from  her  boarding- 
school  romance,  believed  what  her  mother 
told  her,  that  "  a  girl  should  wait  till  she 
is  asked  to  marry,  and  then  make  the  best 
match  she  can."  And  until  this  desira- 
ble event  should  happen, — which,  at  five- 
and- twenty,  seemed  farther  than  ever  from  her 
earnest  longings, — Miss  Worsley  amused  her 
self  by  carrying  on  passing  flirtations  with 
every  agreeable  young  man  whom  she  met. 

But  while  Isabella's  vain  and  worldly 
mind  was  thus  judging  by  its  own  baser 
motives  the  pure,  unsuspicious  nature  of 
Katharine  Ogilvie,  the  latter  sat  calmly  by 
Hugh's  side,  enjoying  the  dreamy  motion  of 
the  carriage,  and  not  disposed  to  murmur  at 
the  silence  of  its  occupants  which  gave  her 
full  liberty  to  indulge  in  thought. 

"  It  is  very  cold,"  at  last  observed  Mrs. 
Ogilvie ;  trying  to  make  the  most  original 
observation  she  could,  in  order  to  rouse  her 
husband,  who  was  always  exceedingly  cross 
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after  his  sleep — a  circumstance  wliicli  she 
naturally  wished  to  prevent  if  possible.  A 
"  humph"  answered  her  observation. 

"Don't  you  think  you  will  get  colder 
still  if  you  go  to  sleep,  Mr.  Ogilvie  ?"  pur- 
sued the  lady. 

"  Pray  suffer  me  to  decide  that "  answered 
he.  "  It  was  very  foolish  of  us  to  go  to  this 
party,  all  the  way  to  London,  on  such  a 
wintry  night." 

"  But,  my  dear,  you  know  Katharine  must 
be  brought  out  some  time  or  other, — and  Mrs. 
Lancaster's  soiree  was  such  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  her,  since  we  cannot  have  a 
ball  at  home  on  account  of  Sir  James.  Mrs, 
Lancaster  knows  all  the  scientific  and  literary 
world — her  parties  are  most  brilliant — it  is 
a  first-rate  introduction  for  any  young  girl." 

Poor  Katharine  felt  her  timidity  come 
over  her  with  added  painfulness  ;  and 
heartily  wished  herself  on  the  ottoman  at 
her  grandfather's  feet,  instead  of  on  her  way 
to  this   terrible  ordeal.      But   Hugh  gave 
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her  hand  an  encouraging  pressure,  and  she 
felt  comforted.  So,  she  hstened  patiently  to 
her  mother's  enumeration  of  all  the  cele- 
brated people  whom  she  would  be  sure  to 
meet.  After  which  the  good  lady,  oppressed 
by  her  somnolent  husband's  example,  leaned 
her  head  back  so  as  not  to  disarrange  her 
elegant  tiara,  and  fell  asleep  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  carriage  rolled  through  the  unfre- 
quented roads  that  mark  the  environs  of 
the  metropolis.  Katharine  sat  watching  the 
hght  which  the  carriage-lamps  threw  as  they 
passed, — illumining  for  a  moment  the  formal, 
leafless  hedges^  until  every  trace  of  rurality 
was  lost  in  the  purely  suburban  character  of 
the  villa-studded  road.  The  young  girl's 
vision  and  the  most  outward  fold  of  her 
thoughts  received  all  these  things ;  but  her 
inner  mind  was  all  the  while  revolving 
widely  different  matters,  and  chiefly,  this 
unseen  world  of  society, — about  which  she 
had  formed  various  romantic  ideas,  the  pre- 
dominant one  being,  that  it  was  a  brilHant 
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dazzling  compound  of  the  scenes  described 
in  Bulwer's  '  Godolphin,'  and  Mrs.  Gore's 
novels,  passim. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  girl 
more  utterly  ignorant  of  the  realities  of  life 
than  was  Katharine  Ogilvie  at  sixteen.  Deli- 
cate health  had  made  her  childhood  solitary ; 
and  though  fortune  had  bestowed  on  her 
such  troops  of  cousin-playfellows,  she  had 
known  little  of  any  of  them  excepting  Hugh 
and  his  sister.  She  had  seen  nothingr  of  so- 
ciety,  or  of  the  amusements  of  life, — for  her 
quiet,  retired  parents  rarely  mingled  in  the 
world.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogilvie  were  a  pattern 
couple  for  individual  excellence  and  mu- 
tual observance  of  matrimonial  proprieties. 
United  in  middle  life,  their  existence  flowed 
on  in  a  placid  stream,  deep,  silent,  un- 
troubled; their  affection  towards  each  other 
and  towards  their  only  child  being  rather 
passive  than  active, — though  steady,  very 
undemonstrative.  So,  Katharine,  whom  na- 
ture had  cast  in  a  different  mould,  became, 
as  the  confiding  and  clinging  helplessness  of 
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childhood  departed,  more  and  more  shut  up 
within  herself — looking  to  no  other  for 
amusement^  seeking  no  sharer  either  in  her 
pleasures  or  in  her  cares.  A  life  like  this 
sometimes  educes  strength  and  originality  of 
character;  but  more  often  causes  a  morbid- 
ness of  feeling  which  contents  itself  through- 
out existence  with  dreaming,  not  acting. 
Or  if,  at  length,  the  soul's  long-restrained  and 
passionate  emotions  do  break  out,  it  is  with 
a  terrible  flood  that  sweeps  away  all  before  it. 
Katharine  was  by  no  means  sentimental; 
for  the  term  implies  affectation,  of  which  no 
trace  had  ever  marred  her  pure  nature.  But 
her  whole  character  was  imbued  with  the 
wildest,  deepest  romance :  the  romance  which 
comes  instinctively  to  a  finely-constituted 
mind  left  to  form  its  own  ideal  of  what  is 
good  and  true.  Her  solitary  childhood  had 
created  an  imaginary  world  in  which  she 
lived  and  moved  side  by  side  with  its  in- 
habitants. These  were  the  heroes  and  he- 
roines of  the  books  which  she  had  read, — a 
most  heterogeneous  mass  of  literature,— and 
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the  beings  who  peopled  her  own  fanciful 
dreams. 

One  thing  only  was  wanting  to  crown  her 
romance.  Though  she  had  actually  counted 
sixteen  years,  Katharine  had  never  even  fan- 
cied herself  "  in  love" — excepting  with  Za- 
noni."  A  few  vague  day-dreams  and  nightly 
fancies  had  of  late  floated  over  her  spirit,  caus- 
ing her  to  yearn  for  some  companionship, 
higher  and  nobler  than  any  she  had  yet 
known^ — something  on  which  she  might 
expend  not  merely  her  warm  home-affec- 
tions, already  fully  bestowed  on  her  parents 
and  on  Hugh,  but  the  love  of  her  soul^ 
the  worship  of  her  heart  and  intellect  com- 
bined. This  longing  she  had  of  late  tried 
to  satisfy  by  changing  her  ideal  hero  for 
a  real  human  being,  —  that  young  poet 
whose  life  was  itself  a  poem,  Keats.  His 
likeness,  which  Katharine  had  hung  up  in 
her  room,  haunted  her  perpetually ;  and 
many  a  time  she  sat  watching  that  face,  with 
its  dreamy  eyes,  passion-quivering  hps,  and 
wavy  hair,  until  she  felt  for  this  embodiment 
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of  the  beautiful  poet-soul  now  gone  from 
earth  a  sensation  very  like  the  love  of 
which  she  had  read, — the  strange  delicious 
secret  v/hich  was  to  her  as  yet  only  a  name. 

And  thus,  half  a  woman  and  half  a  child, 
«  Katharine  Ogilvie  was  about  to  pass  out  of 
her  ideal  world,  so  familiar  and  so  dear,  into 
the  real  world,  of  whicli  she  knew  nothing. 
No  wonder  that  she  was  silent  and  disposed 
to  muse  ! 

"  Wake  up,  little  cousin  of  mine  ;  what 
are  you  thinking  about?"  said  Hugh,  sud- 
denly, after  an  interval  of  patient-waiting. 

Katharine  started, — and  her  reverie  was 
broken.  The  painful  consciousness  that  Hugh 
might  smile  at  her  for  having  been  "  in  the 
clouds,"  as  he  called  these  fits  of  abstraction, 
made  the  colour  rise  rapidly  in  her  cheek. 

"  What  made  you  imagine  I  was  thinking 
at  all?"  she  answered. 

"  Merely  because  you  have  been  perfectly 
silent  for  the  last  hour,"  answered  Hugh,  in 
a  tone  far  gentler  than  he  ever  used  to  Isa- 
bella ;  "so  that  your  papa  and  mamma  have 
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had  time  to  fall  comfortably  asleep,  and  I 
have  grown  quite  weary  and  cross  through 
not  having  the  pleasant  talk  that  we  pro- 
mised ourselves  this  morning." 

"  Dear  Hugh  !  it  was  very  stupid  of  me." 

"  Not  at  all,  dear  Katharine,"  Hugh  an- 
swered, echoing  the  adjective  with  an  em- 
phasis that  deepened  its  meaning  consider- 
ably. ''  Not  at  all — if  you  will  tell  me  now 
what  occupied  your  thoughts  so  much." 

But  Katharine,  sincere  as  was  her  affection 
for  her  cousin,  felt  conscious  that  he  would 
not  understand  one  half  of  the  fanciful  ideas 
which  had  passed  through  her  brain  during 
that  long  interval  of  silence.  So  her  reply 
w^as  the  usual  compromise  which  people 
adopt  in  such  cases. 

'•'  I  was  thinking^  of  several  thinojs : — 
amongst  others,  of  Mrs.  Lancaster's  party." 

Hugh  looked  rather  annoyed.  "  I  thought 
you  did  not  wish  to  go,  and  would  much 
rather  have  been  left  at  home." 

"  Yes,  at  the  last,  and  yet  all  this  fortnight 
I  have  been  longing  for  the  day.     Hugh,  did 
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you  ever  feel  what  it  is  to  wish  for  any- 
thing, and  dream  of  it,  and  wonder  about  it, 
until  when  the  time  came  you  grew  positively 
frightened,  and  almost  wished  that  something 
would  happen  to  frustrate  your  first  desire?" 

"Was  this  what  made  you  so  timid 
then?" 

"  Perhaps  so — T  hardly  know.  I  enjoyed 
the  anticipation  very  much  until,  from  think- 
ing of  all  the  wonderful  people  I  should 
meet,  I  began  to  think  about  myself.  It  is 
a  bad  thing  to  think  too  much  about  oneself, 
Hugh— is  it  not?" 

Hugh  assented  abstractedly.  It  always 
gave  him  much  more  pleasure  to  hear  Katha- 
rine talk  than  to  talk  himself  ;  and  besides, 
his  conversation  was  rarely  either  rapid  or 
brilliant. 

Katharine  went  on. 

"  It  was,  after  all,  very  vain  and  foolish 
in  me  to  fancy  that  any  one  I  should  meet 
to-night  would  notice  me  in  the  least.  And 
so  I  have  now  come  to  the  determination 
not  to  think  about  myself  or  my  imperfec- 
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tions,  but  to  enjoy  this  evening  as  much  as 
possible.  Tell  me,  Hugh,  what  great  people 
are  we  likely  to  see?" 

"  There  is  the  Countess  of  A ,  and  Lord 

WiUiam   B ,   and    Sir  Vivian   C ," 

said  Hugh,  naming  a  few  of  the  minor  lights 
of  the  aristocracy  who  lend  their  feeble 
radiance  to  middle-class  re-unions. 

^'  I  do  not  call  these  '  great  people,'  "  an- 
swered Katharine  in  a  tone  of  disappoint- 
ment. "  They  are  not  my  heroes  and  he- 
roines. I  want  to  see  great  writers,  great 
poets,  great  painters,"  she  continued,  with  an 
energy  that  made  Hugh  open  his  large  blue 
eyes  to  their  utmost  width. 

"  Well,  well,  my  little  enthusiast,  you  will 
see  plenty  of  that  sort  of  people  too." 

"  That  sort  of  people^'  repeated  Katha- 
rine, in  a  low  tone  ;  and  she  shrank  into 
herself,  and  was  silent  for  five  minutes.  A 
feeling  of  passing  vexation  even  towards 
Hugh  oppressed  her ;  until  a  chance  move- 
ment wafted  towards  her  the  perfume  of  her 
flowers — the  flowers  to  procure  which  he 
c  2 
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had  ridden  for  miles  over  the  country  that 
rainy  morning.  A  trifle  sways  one's  feel- 
ings sometimes:  and  Katharine's  at  once 
turned  toAvards  Hugh  with  an  almost  con- 
trite acknowledgment  of  his  kind  nature. 
She  sought  an  opportunity  to  remove  any 
painful  impression  that  her  sudden  silence 
might  have  given  him. 

"  Well,  here  we  are  almost  at  our  jour- 
ney's end,  and  papa  and  mamma  are  still 
asleep.  We  shall  have  very  little  more  time 
for  our  talk,  Hugh ;  so  make  haste  and  tell 
me  what  occupied  your  thoughts  during 
that  long  hour  of  silence  ?" 

"  Not  now,  dear  Katharine^  not  now !" 
said  her  cousin,  in  a  tone  so  low  and  hurried 
that  Katharine  would  have  been  compelled 
to  repeat  the  question,  had  not  the  carriage 
stopped,  and  the  sudden  waking  of  the 
elders  produced  a  change  in  the  state  of 
affairs. 
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Meanwhile  the  day  sinks  fast,  the  sun  is  set, 
And  in  the  liorhted  hall  the  i^uests  are  met. 
On  frozen  hearts  the  fiery  rain  of  wine 
Falls,  and  the  dew  of  music  more  divine 
Tempers  the  deep  emotions  of  the  time. 
*  *  *  * 

How  many  meet  who  never  yet  have  met, 
To  part  too  soon,  but  never  to  forget ; 
But  life's  familiar  veil  was  now  withdrawn. 
As  the  world  leaps  before  an  earthquake's  dawn. 

Shelley. 

Before  Katharine  had  time  once  more  to 
grow  terrified  at  the  sudden  realisation  of 
her  dreams  of  the  world,  she  found  herself 
in  the  brilliant  drawing-rooms  of  Mrs.  Lan- 
caster,— following  in  the  wake  of  her  stately 
parents,  and  clinging  with  desperate  energy 
to  the  arm  of  her  cousin  Hugh.  Her  eyes, 
dazzled  and  pained  by  the  sudden  transition 
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from  darkness  to  light,  saw  only  a  moving 
mass  of  gay  attire  which  she  was  utterly 
unable  to  individualise.  Her  ear  was  be- 
wildered by  that  scarcely  subdued  din  of 
many  voices  which  makes  the  literary  con- 
versazioni in  general  a  sort  of  polite  Babel. 
Indeed,  the  young  girl's  outward  organs  of 
observation  were  for  the  time  quite  dazzled ; 
and  she  awoke  to  life  only  on  hearing  her 
mother  say — 

"  Mrs.  Lancaster,  allow  me  to  introduce 
to  you  my  daughter,  Katharine." 

Now,  ever  since  Mrs.  Ogilvie  had  disco- 
vered an  old  schoolfellow  in  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Lancaster,  Katharine  had  heard  con- 
tinually of  the  lady  in  question.  Every  one 
talked  of  her  as  a  "  clever  woman" — "  a 
blue" — "  an  extraordinary  creature"  —  "  a 
woman  of  mind" ;  and  some  how  the  girl  had 
pictured  to  herself  a  tall,  masculine,  loud- 
voiced  dame.  Therefore,  she  was  agreeably 
surprised  at  seeing  before  her  a  lady — cer- 
tainly not  pretty,  nor  young  except  in  her 
attire — but,  nevertheless,  graceful,  from  her 
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extreme  smallness  and  delicacy  of  figure; 
there  was  nothing  outre  in  her  appear- 
ance except  a  pecuHar  style  of  head-dress 
which  set  off  the  shape  of  her  face  to  much 
advantage.  This  face  was  not  remarkable 
for  an  intellectual  expression,  though  the 
features  evidently  perpetually  struggled  to 
attain  one.  In  spite  of  her  semi- wild  glances, 
compressed  lips,  and  fixed  attitudes,  Mrs. 
Lancaster  never  could  succeed  in  appear- 
ing a  genius;  but  was  merely  an  agreeable- 
looking,  stylish  little  lady. 

In  that  character,  Katharine  was  not  in 
the  least  afraid  of  her.  She  felt  the  hght 
touch  of  the  jewelled  fingers,  and  listened 
to  the  blandest  and  best-modulated  wel- 
come that  female  lips  could  utter,  until 
the  girl's  prevailing  sentiments  were  those 
of  intense  relief,  deep  admiration,  and  un- 
dying gratitude  towards  Mrs.  Lancaster. 

Immediately  afterwards,  a  tall,  thin,  pale 
young  man,  who  stood  behind  the  lady, 
timidly  and  silently  shook  hands  with  Katha- 
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line's  parents,  and  then,  to  Iier  infinite  sur- 
prise, with  herself. 

"  Who  is  that  gentleman?  I  don't  know 
him,"  said  Katharine,  in  a  whisper,  to  Hugh. 
"  Why  did  not  mamma  introduce  me — and 
why  did  he  not  speak?" 

"  Oh!  it  is  only  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mrs.  Lan- 
caster's husband,"  answered  Hugh,  with  a 
scarcely  perceptible  smile.  "  He  rarely  speaks 
to  anybody,  and  nobody  minds  him  at  all." 

"  How  very  odd  !"  thought  Katharine  : 
whose  idea  of  a  husband — when  the  subject 
did  occupy  her  mind — was  of  some  noble 
being  to  whom  the  wife  could  look  up  with 
reverent  admiration,  who  was  always  to 
take  the  lead  in  society,  she  following  after 
like  a  loving  shadow,  but  still  only  a  shadow, 
of  himself.  Katharine  watched  Mrs.  Lan- 
caster as  she  flitted  about  here  and  there,  all 
smiles  and  conversation,  while  the  silent 
husband  retreated  to  a  corner ;  and  she 
thought  once  more  how  very  strange  it  was. 
She   expressed   this   to  Hugh,   when  after 
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great  difficulty  they  at  last  found  a  seat,  and 
talked  together  in  that  deep  quietude  which 
is  nowhere  greater  than  in  a  crowded  as- 
sembly of  strangers. 

But  Hugh  did  not  seem  at  all  surprised. 
He  had  not  known  the  Lancasters  long, 
he  said, — but  he  behoved  they  were  a  very 
happy  couple.  Mrs.  Lancaster  was  a  very 
superior  woman ;  and  perhaps  that  was  the 
reason  why  she  took  the  lead  rather  than 
her  husband. 

'*  My  husband  shall  never  be  a  man  in- 
ferior to  myself;  he  shall  be  one  whom  I 
can  worship,  reverence,  look  up  to  in  every- 
thing,*' said  Katharine,  while  her  eye  dilated 
and  her  cheek  glowed  with  earnestness.  But 
when  she  caught  Hugh's  look  fixed  upon  her 
with  intense  astonishment,  deepened  by  an 
expression  then  quite  inexplicable  to  her, 
she  suddenly  felt  conscious  that  she  had 
said  something  wrong,  and  shrank  abashed 
into  her  corner.  She  was  not  disturbed ; 
for  Huo;h  did  not  answer  a  word;  but  once 
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or  twice  she  fancied  she  heard  him  sigh 
heavily. 

"  Ah,  poor  Hugh !"  thought  Katharine, 
"  he  imagines  his  wild  cousin  will  never 
amend.  And  yet,  I  only  spoke  what  I 
thought.  I  must  not  do  that  any  more. 
Perhaps  my  thoughts  are  foolish  or  wrong, 
since  no  one  else  seems  to  understand  them." 

And  Katharine,  glad  as  she  had  felt  of 
Hugh's  society  and  protection  in  this  gay 
place  of  desolation — for  so  it  seemed  to  her 
— experienced  a  feeling  very  like  relief 
when  a  lady  near  them  addressed  her  cousin, 
and  occupied  his  attention  so  that  she  her- 
self could  sit  still  and  think.  It  was  an 
amusement  to  her  to  watch  the  different 
combinations  of  the  kaleidoscope  of  moving 
humanity  which  passed  in  review  before 
her;  looking  at  the  different  individuals,  and 
speculating  on  their  characters  or  weaving 
little  histories  that  might  belong  to  each. 
Katharine  took  most  interest  in  her  own 
sex,   who,   with   their    zephyr-like   dresses, 
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and  smiling  air,  at  least  approached  her  ideas 
of  outward  grace  ;  but  the  "  fine  gentlemen" 
of  a  modern  drawing-room  did  not  at  all  re- 
semble the  heroes  with  which  the  romance- 
loving  girl  had  peopled  her  world.  She 
scarcely  bestowed  a  second  glance  upon  any 
of  them. 

At  last,  while  her  eyes  were  vacantly  fixed 
on  the  door,  it  opened  and  admitted  a  gen- 
tleman. Katharine  looked  at  him  ;  and  in 
this  instance  her  gaze  was  attracted  a  second 
time — a  third — until  it  rested  permanently 
on  him. 

He  was,  in  truth,  a  man  of  striking  ap- 
pearance. Not  from  his  personal  beauty, 
for  there  were  many  in  the  room  whose 
features  were  more  perfect  than  his, — but 
firom  an  inexpressible  dignity,  composure  of 
manner,  and  grace  of  movement,  to  which 
his  tall  figure  gave  every  advantage.  His 
clear,  open  countenance  was  not  disfigured 
by  any  of  the  modern  atrocities  of  moustache 
and  imperial,  no  starched  white  cravat  hid 
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the  outline  of  his  chin  and  upper  throat,  and 
his  dark  crisped  hair  was  thrown  back, 
giving  a  classic  beauty  to  the  whole  head. 
He  had  a  complexion  of  clear  brown, — and 
calm,  contemplative  eyes,  of  that  dark  grey 
which  seems  ever  changing  in  hue  and  ex- 
pression. But  no  description .  of  features 
would  adequately  convey  an  idea  of  the 
nameless  air  which  at  once  impressed  an 
observing  mind  with  the  conviction  that  this 
man  was  different  to  other  men.  -  Even 
slight  singularities  of  dress — usually  puerile 
and  contemptible  affectations — were  by  him 
made  so  completely  subservient  to  the  wearer, 
that  the  most  captious  could  not  accuse 
him  of  conceit  or  eccentricity.  Had  he  ap- 
peared in  a  Roman  toga  he  would  have  car- 
ried it  with  an  air  that  would  have  identi- 
fied the  dress  with  the  man,  and  prevented 
both  from  seeming  ridiculous. 

This  was  he  on  whom  Katharine's  young 
eyes  rested  the  moment  he  entered  the  room. 
Let  the  world  lau2;h  as  it  will  at  first  im- 
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pressions, — or,  as  we  might  say  with  the 
poet, 

"  Love  at  first-sight,  first-born,  and  heir  to  all." 

We  do  not  ourselves  go  so  far  as  Tennyson. 
First  impressions  are  not  love  ;  but,  as  the 
first  streaks  of  dawn  foretel  the  glorious 
noon  into  which  they  at  last  expand,  so 
does  this  faint,  shadowy  light  often  brighten 
into  the  broad  day  of  love.  Oh,  Katharine, 
simple  Katharine !  who  watched  that  face 
with  a  vague  deepening  interest,  feeling  cer- 
tain that  she  had  seen  it  before — it  seemed 
so  familiar  yet  so  new;  to  whom  that  one 
stately  form  appeared  at  once  to  indivi- 
dualise itself  from  every  other  in  the  room; 
whose  eye  followed  it  with  a  pleased  con- 
sciousness that  it  brought  sunshine  wherever 
it  moved  !  Dear  Katharine !  vou  are  not 
the  first  to  whom  a  life's  destiny  has  thus 
come  at  once  ;  forcing  the  acknowledgment 
that  there  are  in  human  nature  stranore  and 
sudden  impulses,  which,  though  mysterious 
in  their  exercise  and  still  more  so  in  their 
causes,  are  nevertheless  reahties  ! 
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Katharine  watched  this  man  for  a  long 
time.  Sometimes  when  he  came  nearer,  she 
Hstened  and  caught  a  few  tones  of  his  |oice : 
they  were  like  his  face,  calm,  thoughtful, 
expressive, — and  they  went  to  Katharine's 
heart  like  the  music  of  some  dear  olden 
song. 

"What  are  you  looking  at  so  earnestly, 
Katharine?"  said  Hugh's  cheerful  voice, 
breaking  in  upon  the  girl's  silence. 

Katharine  had  no  reason  to  conceal  her 
thoughts, — so  she  frankly  pointed  out  the 
object  of  her  contemplation. 

"Look  at  him,  Hugh!  Has  he  not  a 
pleasant,  thoughtful  face  ?" 

Hugh  could  not  see  any  such  face, — or 
would  not. 

"  There  !  standing  by  the  lady  at  the  harp. 
I  have  watched  him  a  long  time,"  said  Ka- 
tharine. "  I  feel  sure  I  must  have  seen  him 
somewhere  before." 

"  In  the  clouds,  very  likely,"  answered 
her  cousin,  with  a  sharpness  rare  to  his  quiet 
manner, — "  for  he  has   but  just  come  from 
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abroad.  I  have  seen  him  here  once  before  ; 
but  no  one  excepting  my  romantic  httle 
cousin  ever  called  Lynedon  handsome." 

"  Lynedon — Lynedon.  Is  that  his  name  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  him. 
But,  Katharine — there,  your  eyes  are  wander- 
ing after  him  again.  Why,  you  will  be  no- 
ticed if  you  look  at  him  so  much,  even 
though  you  do  think  him  handsome." 

"  I  do  not,"  said  Katharine,  quietly;  "but 
his  face  seems  as  if  I  knew  it.  It  is  pleasant 
to  me  to  look  at  him,  as  it  is  to  look  at  a 
picture  or  a  statue.  However,  I  will  not  do 
so  if  it  is  wrong,  or  at  all  events  rude.  I 
do  not  know  the  world  so  well  as  you,  dear 
cousin." 

Hugh's  countenance  brightened,  and  he 
said  no  more.  Meanwhile,  Katharine  per- 
severed for  at  least  five  minutes  in  looking  in 
the  direction  exactly  opposite  to  Mr.  Lyne- 
don. At  last,  casting  her  eyes  in  the  mirror, 
she  saw  the  reflection  of  his  face  as  he  stood 
silent  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room.  That 
face  in  its  thoughtful  repose  revealed  to  her 
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the  vague  likeness  which,  had  at  once  made 
it  seem  famihar  and  dear.  Mr.  Lynedon 
strongly  resembled  the  head  of  Keats,  which 
had  been  the  girl's  dream-idol  for  so  many 
months.  As  the  fancy  struck  her  mind 
Katharine's  cheek  flushed,  and  a  strange 
thrill  shot  through  her  heart.  She  looked  at 
him  again, — and  still  the  likeness  seemed  to 
deepen.  It  was  a  pleasure  so  new ! — and  with 
the  aid  of  that  friendly  mirror  surely  there 
could  be  nothing  wrong  in  thus  watching 
the  living  semblance  of  her  poet !  So,  Ka- 
tharine gazed  and  gazed,  utterly  unconscious 
that  she  was  drinking  in  the  first  draught  of 
that  cup  which  is  offered  to  every  human 
lip  :  to  some,  of  honey, — to  others,  of  gall. 

Lynedon  still  kept  close  to  the  harp,  until 
a  lady  sat  down  to  play  and  sing.  Her 
voice  was  touching  and  beautiful,  and  its 
pathos  stilled  even  the  noisy  murmur 
around.  A  foppish,  affected  young  man 
at  one  side  of  the  harp  went  into  ecstacies 
of  rapture.  Lynedon  stood  on  the  other 
side  : — his  figure  drawn  up   to   its  utmost 
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height  and  his  arms  folded,  as  still  as  a 
marble  statue.  His  head  was  bent,  and  half 
in  shadow  ;  but  once  Katharine  thought  she 
saw  the  lips  tremble  with  deep  feehng.  She 
did  not  wonder,  for  the  tears  were  in  her 
own  eyes. 

"  Divine,  enchanting !  Miss  Trevor,  you 
sing  like  an  angel,"  cried  the  young  dandy, 
taking  out  his  pocket  handkerchief. 

Lynedon  did  not  say  a  single  word,  but 
he  offered  his  hand  to  lead  the  musician  to 
her  seat.  She  seemed  a  shy,  timid  creature, 
neither  fashionable  nor  beautiful.  As  they 
passed,  Katharine  heard  him  say  in  answer 
to  some  remark  of  hers — 

"  Yes,  it  gave  me  pleasure.  It  is  a  dear 
old  sons^  to  me.  I  had  a  little  sister  who 
used  to  sing  it  once.  She  had  a  sweet  voice, 
very  like  yours." 

Katharine  long^ed  for  an  ancrel's  voice,  that 
she  raicrht  have  sune^  that  sono^.  She  won- 
dered  if  his  sister  lived  :  but,  no,  there  was  a 
tremulousness  in  his  tone  when  he  spoke  of 
her—  she  must  be  dead.    He  was  surely  good 

VOL.  I.  D 
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and  affectionate,  since  he  loved  his  sister. 
How  well  she  must  have  loved  him  !  Katha- 
rine had  already  woven  out  the  whole  ro- 
mance of  this  stranger's  life, — and  yet  she 
did  not  even  know  his  Christian  name,  and 
he  had  not  once  spoken  to  or  even  looked 
at  her.  Only  some  time  after,  as  she  was  in 
the  act  of  bidding  adieu  to  Mrs.  Lancaster, 
Katharine's  flowers  fell,  and  Mr.  Lynedon, 
who  stood  beside  the  hostess,  stooped  and 
gave  them  into  the  young  girl's  hand.  It  was 
a  trifling  act  of  courtesy, — but  he  did  it  as 
he  did  everything  else,  more  gracefully  than 
other  men.  He  would  have  done  the  same, 
however,  to  any  woman,  old  or  young,  ugly  or 
pretty.  Katharine  felt  that  he  had  not  even 
looked  in  her  face.  She  experienced  no  sur- 
prise or  wounded  vanity,  for  she  never  re- 
membered herself  at  all.  Even  now,  at  this 
faint  dawn  of  feeling,  her  thoughts  were  of 
him  only. 

"  Well,  it  has  been  a  pleasant  evening," 
said  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  when  they  were  again  in 
the  carriage.     "Do  you  think  so,  Hugh?" 
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Hugh  did  indeed : — for  there  was  still  the 
long  quiet  ride  home,  with  Katharine  close 
beside  him,  ready  to  talk  over  everything,  as 
she  had  proposed. 

"  And  you,  Katharine,  love ;  have  you 
liked  your  entrance  into  society,"  inquired 
the  mother  ? 

"  Yes,"  said  Katharine  gently,  but  briefly. 
She  did  not  seem  half  so  much  disposed  to 
talk  as  Hugh  expected. 

"  I  asked  Mrs.  Lancaster  and  her  husband 
to  spend  a  day  with  us ;  was  I  right,  Mr. 
Ogilvie?"  observed  the  wife,  deferentially. 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,  ask  whom  you  please. 
Mrs.  Lancaster  is  a  woman  of  very  good 
breeding ;  and  besides,  for  an  intellectual 
lady  and  a  lover  of  antiquities  there  are 
many  curious  and  remarkable  sights  near 
Summerwood  Park.  Of  course,  she  will 
come  ?" 

"  Not  just  at  present, — as  she  has  a  friend 
staying  there,  a  Mr.  Lynedon.  I  did  not 
know  whether  you  would  like  him  to  be 
included." 

d2 
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"  By  all  means,  Mrs.  Ogilvie.  I  happened 
to  have  a  good  deal  of  talk  with  Mr.  Paul 
Lynedon, — a  clever,  sensible  young  man  ; 
has  no  conceit  about  him,  not  like  the  puppies 
of  the  day.  He  is  trying  to  get  into  Parliament, 
— admires  Sir  Eobert,  and  is  particularly  well 
read  on  the  currency  question.  By  all  means 
invite  Mr.  Paul  Lynedon." 

Katharine's  ears  drank  in  all  this.  Here 
was  new  matter  added  to  her  little  romance. 
He  was  about  to  enter  Parliament — a  noble 
career !  Katharine  was  sure  he  would  rise  to 
be  a  great  statesman — a  second  Canning. 
And  then,  his  Christian  name  was  Paul. 

Most  young  girls  think  much  of  a  Christian 
name  :  indeed,  more  or  less  so  does  every- 
body. "We  have  all  a  sort  of  ideal  nomencla- 
ture ;  names  that  please  us  by  their  euphony, 
or  else  make  us  love  them  for  their  associa- 
tions. Some  seem  suited  to  peculiar  ciiarac- 
ters  ;  and  when  we  meet  the  impersonations 
of  them  we  are  fain  to  apply  our  fanciful  ideal, 
saying,  "  Ah !  there's  a  bright-faced,  clear- 
hearted  Clara," — or,    "this  girl  is  surely  a 
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Mary,  sweet  gentle  Mary,"— or,  "  sucli  an 
one  is  the  very  beau-ideal  of  a  Walter,  a 
Henry,  or  an  Edmund !" 

Katharine  felt  a  painful  twinge,  excusable 
in  a  romantic  damsel  of  sixteen,  when  she 
found  that  her  hero  was  called  Paul.  She  had 
yet  to  learn  how  dear,  how  melodious,  does 
the  most  ordinary  or  least  euphonious  name 
become  when  it  is  written  on  the  heart. 

"  Mr.  Paul  Lynedon  coming  to  Summer- 
w^ood," observed  Hugh,  with  the  faintest  shade 
of  annoyance  perceptible  in  his  tone  ;  "  then, 
Katharine,  you  will  have  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  your  handsome  hero, — 
and  of  talking;  to  him  too." 

*'  A  man  like  Mr.  Lynedon  would  never 
think  of  talking  to  such  a  child  as  I/'  an- 
swered Katharine,  in  a  low  tone.  "  And, 
Hugh,  I  believe  I  told  you  before,  that  I  do 
not  think  him  handsome.     There  is  nothingr 

o 

strikingly  beautiful  in  his  features;  indeed,  I 
do  not  consider  them  half  so  good  as  yours." 
"  Thank  you,  my  kindest  of  cousins;  then, 
what  made  you  notice  him  so  much  ?" 
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"  I  can  hardly  tell,  excepting  that  there 
seemed  in  his  face  something  more  than 
beauty, — something  I  never  saw  before  in 
any  other.  And  yet  I  cannot  describe  what 
this  something  was ;  but  it  spoke  of  mind,  and 
dignity,  and  gentleness." 

"  What  a  hero,  Katharine !  I  shall  be 
quite  jealous  soon." 

"  You  need  not,"  said  Katharine,  laying 
her  hand  on  Hugh's  arm ;  "  Mr.  Paul  Lynedon 
is  not  my  cousin,  my  old  playfellow,  and 
friend.  And  if  he  were,  I  think  I  should  be 
too  much  afraid  of  him  ever  to  feel  for  him 
the  same  affection  that  I  bear  to  you  and 
dear  Eleanor." 

Hugh  looked  joyfully  in  his  cousin's  eyes: 
— they  were  calm  and  clear.  They  did  not 
droop,  or  turn  from  his  face.  There  was  not  a 
feelicg  in  Katharine's  heart  that  she  wished 
to  hide. 

"  What  are  you  and  Katharine  talking 
about?"  said  Mr.  Ogilvie,  rousing  himself 
from  one  of  his  usual  taciturn  moods.  "  We 
cannot  hear  a  word  on  this  side  of  the  car- 
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riage,  and  tlie  lamps  are  so  dim  that  we  can 
hardly  see  your  faces." 

"Never  mind,  my  dear,"  observed  Mrs. 
Ogilvie,  "  young  people  generally  like  talking 
over  a  party,  and  Hugh  and  Katharine  seem 
always  to  have  plenty  to  say  to  one  ano- 
ther." And  a  quiet  smile  passed  over  the 
matron's  face,  showing  how  skilled  she 
thought  herself  in  the  womanly  acquirement 
of  reading  hearts.  And  when,  an  hour  after, 
that  worthy  lady  and  affectionate  mother 
lay  cogitating  over  the  past  evening,  she 
thought  with  satisfaction  that  her  Katharine 
had  not  seemed  dazzled  in  the  least  by  her 
first  sight  of  "  the  world,"  and  appeared 
to  care  for  the  attentions  of  no  one  save 
that  good^  kind  cousin,  Hugh,  who  would 
one  day  make  her  such  an  excellent  hus- 
band. 

While,  in  the  next  chamber,  Katharine 
was  dreaming  one  of  her  wild  fantastic 
dreams,  wherein  she  herself  was  transformed 
successively  into  the  heroine  of  several  of 
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her  pet  romances.  And,  someliow,  whenever 
she  looked  into  the  face  of  the  dearly-loved 
dream-hero^  it  always  changed  to  the  same 
likeness — the  deep  clear  eyes  and  floating 
hair  of  Paul  Lynedon. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Love  took  up  the  glass   of  Time,    and  turned  It  In  lils 

fjlowino-  hands, 
Every  moment  lightly  shaken,  ran  itself  in  golden  sands. 

Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords 

■with  might. 

Smote  the  chord  of  self,  that,  trembling,  passed  in  music 

out  of  sight.  Tenntsox. 

The  mistress  of  Summer  wood  was  a  living 
homily  on  the  blessings  of  early  rising. 
Every  morning  she  took  her  place  before 
the  old-fashioned  silver  urn  exactly  as  tlie 
clock  struck  eio;ht.  She  had  done  the  same 
for  some  eighteen  years ;  during  which  her 
fair  serene  countenance  slowly  glided  into 
the  staid  repose  of  a  matron  of  fifty- two. 
But  it  still  retained  its  fresh  unwrinkledlook, 
as  though  the  years  which  had  passed  over 
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it  had  been  counted  by  summers  only  ;  and 
certainly^  since  lier  marriage,  life  had  been 
one  long  summer  to  Mrs.  Ogilvie. 

Her  husband  would  rather  have  missed 
the  day-light  than  her  pleasant  face  at  his 
breakfast-board;  and,  winter  or  summer, 
there  could  not  be  a  more  cheerful  sight  than 
the  group  assembled  round  the  early  meal 
at  Summerwood.  For  Mr.  Ogilvie  would 
allow  '•  no  nonsense"  of  late  rising;  and  even 
his  niece  Isabella  was  forced  to  give  up  her 
fine  lady  airs  and  descend  at  proper  time 
with  the  young  brothers  and  sisters  of  whom 
she  was  the  unv/illing  guardian.  The  family 
circle  on  the  morning  after  Mrs.  Lancaster's 
party  was  completed  by  Hugh,  with  his 
bright  merry  "  morning  face," — Eleanor^  al- 
ways serene,  though  over  her  still  hung  the 
shadow  of  a  grief  (now  some  months  past), 
that  of  a  mothers  loss, — and  Katharine,  who, 
usually  the  blithest  of  the  group,  seemed  on 
this  particular  day  rather  thoughtfully  in- 
clined. Isabella  attributed  the  fact  to  "  the 
effects  of  dissipation,"  and  laughed  at  her 
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cousin  for  being  so  countrj-bred  as  to  feel 
overwhelmed  witli  fatigue  by  only  one 
party  on  the  same  night. 

"If  you  lived  the  life  that  I  do,  what 
would  become  of  you,  Katharine  ?  You 
would  be  dead  in  six  months,  tired  as  you 
look  now." 

"  I  really  do  not  feel  so,"  said  Katharine. 

"  Then  why  do  you  drink  your  coffee  with 
such  a  sentimental  air  ?  Did  you  meet  any  of 
the  poetical  heroes  Avhom  you  sometimes  talk 
about,  among  the  great  geniuses  who,  as  Hugh 
says,  congregate  at  Mr.  Lancaster's  ?  Pray, 
tell  us  whom  you  fell  in  love  with  last  night." 

This  was  spoken  in  an  undertone,  and 
with  a  meaning  smile  that  made  Katharine's 
cheek  flush  with  the  quick  feehng  of  girl- 
hood. Her  simplicity  took  in  earnest  all  the 
careless  and  contemptible  jests  of  the  young 
lady ;  whose  first  lessons  in  the  art  of  love 
had  been  received  at — that  source  of  all  evil 
— a  fashionable  boarding-school. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Isabella,"  was 
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Katharine's  hurried  reply ;  while  Hugh  darted 
across  the  table  the  most  frowning  look  his 
good-tempered  face  could  assume. 

"  I  think,  Bella,  you  might  let  Katharine 
eat  her  breakfast  in  peace  for  once,"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Hugh ;  don't  quite 
kill  me  for  troubling  your  dearly-beloved 
cousin  with  my  unwarrantable  curiosity," 
said  Bella,  tittering.  "  But,  as  her  breakfast 
is  nearly  ended,  I  should  like  to  hear  a  little 
about  last  night,  if  you  will  kindly  allow  the 
exertion." 

Hugh  coloured  wath  vexation ;  and  Katha- 
rine, resigning  herself  to  her  fate,  sighed  out, 
''  Well,  Bella,  of  what  must  I  tell  ?" 

"  Oh,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  dresses." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  did  not  notice 
one.  Indeed^  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  care  for 
dress  as  much  as  I  ought,"  continued  Katha- 
rine, in  a  deprecating  tone.  Her  sensitive 
and  unformed  mind,  seemed  ever  painfully 
alive  to  ridicule  ;   and   this  weakness  con- 
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stantly  subjected  her  to  the  influence  of  the 
worldly  Isabella.  But  Eleanor  Ogilvie  came 
to  her  aid. 

"  I  am  like  you,  dear  Katharine,  I  fear  ; 
and  yet  I  think  that  neither  of  us  need  be  so 
much  ashamed.  Now^  I  will  relieve  Bella 
and  turn  catechist.  Did  you  see  any  of 
those  'celebrities,'  as  you  call  them,  about 
whom  you  have  been  thinking  and  wonder- 
inc?  so  much  all  the  week?" 

"  Hugh  pointed  out  several,  and  it  was 
very  interesting  to  watch  them;  but — " 

"  But  they  were  not  quite  what  you  ex- 
pected:— is  it  not  so  ?" 

"Perhaps,"  said  Katharine,  doubtfully, 
as  she  took  advantage  of  a  general  move 
from  table,  and  drew  near  the  windov/, — 
Eleanor  following.  "  I  wonder  why  it  is 
that  people  whose  books  we  read  rarely 
come  up  to  our  expectations — at  least,  not 
exactlv.  I  have  heard  this,  and  last  night  I 
found  it  out  for  myself.  Why  is  it,  Eleanor?" 

Eleanor  smiled.      There  Avas   something 
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peculiarly  sweet  and  expressive  in  Eleanor 
Ogilvie's  smile. 

"Dear  Katharine,  you  must  not  expect 
me  to  answer  a  question  whicli  involves 
tlie  solving  of  such  a  problem — I,  who  am 
little  older  than  yourself,  and  have  scarcely 
seen  more  of  the  world.  But  I  imagine  the 
reason  to  be  this;  that  most  men  write  out 
in  their  books  their  inner  selves — their 
deepest  and  purest  feehngs — and  we  form 
our  ideal  of  them  from  that.  When  we 
meet  them  in  the  world,  we  see  only  the 
outer  self — perhaps  but  a  rough  and  clumsy 
shell — and  it  often  takes  some  time  and  a 
great  deal  of  patience  before  we  can  get  at 
the  kernel." 

"  Bravo,  little  Nelly!"  cried  Hugh,  coming 
behind  his  sister,  and  putting  his  two  hands 
on  her  shoulders.  "  Why,  this  is  a  speech 
quite  a  la  Wychnor, — the  fellow  himself 
might  have  said  it." 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Wychnor  ?"  asked  Katha- 
rine. 
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"Did  you  never  hear  Eleanor  speak  of 
liim  ?  Why  Philip  Wychnor  was  her  old 
playfellow;  and  he  has  been  quite  her  oracle 
since  we  met  in  the  autumn  at  Mrs. 
Breynton's  and  were  all  staying  there  to- 
gether." 

"  What  is  he  like  ?"  again  inquired  Ka- 
tharine. 

"  I  think  I  can  best  answer  that,*'  said 
Eleanor,  turning  round,  with  the  feintest 
rose-tint  on  her  usually  colourless  cheek  : 
"  Philip  Wychnor  is  a  nephew  of  Mrs. 
Breynton's^  full  of  talent,  and  as  gentle  and 
good  a  boy — " 

"  A  hoy — why^  Nell,  he  is  more  than 
twenty/'  interrupted  Hugh,  with  one  of  his 
merriest  laughs.  "  Only  fancy,  Katharine, 
calling  a  young  man — a  graduate  of  Oxford 
—a  boy!" 

"  I  mean  that  he  is  a  boy  in  gentleness, 
in  feehng,  in  simplicity ;  w^e  can  none  of  us 
remain  too  long  children  in  heart,  Hugh,'* 
said  Eleanor,  with  a  composure  which  had  its 
effect  upon  the  young  man, — who  possessed 
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Katharine's  grand  qualification  to  make  a 
perfect  character ;  he  "  loved  his  sister,"  and, 
moreover,  he  felt  the  influence  of  her  more 
finely-constituted  mind  and  character  to  a 
degree  of  which  he  was  himself  hardly 
conscious. 

"  Well,  he  was  a  good  fellow,  this  Wych- 
nor, — though  rather  too  sentimental  and  po- 
etical for  me,"  said  Hugh.  "But,  there  is 
Aunt  Ogilvie  calling  for  Katharine.  What 
a  pity  that  our  pleasant  talk  in  the  corner 
must  end !" 

Katharine  bounded  away,  in  answer  to 
her  mother's  summons.  One  circumstance 
gave  her  considerable  surprise,  and  yet  satis- 
faction,— that  at  breakfast,  and  after,  amidst 
all  the  conversation  about  Mrs.  Lancaster's 
soiree,  no  one  had  ever  mentioned  Mr.  Paul 
Lynedon.  In  Katharine's  reminiscences  of 
the  evening,  both  dreaming  and  awake, 
this  one  image  stood  pre-eminent  amidst 
the  dim  mistiness  of  all  the  rest.  The  omis- 
sion, however,  she  felt  a  relief :  for  who 
but  herself  could  comprehend  her  dreams  ? 
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"  I  want  you  to  write  a  note  to  Mrs. 
Lancaster,  my  love,"  observed  lier  mother. 
"  Your  papa  wishes  the  Lancasters  to  visit 
us  while  Mr.  Lynedon  stays  with  them : — he 
has  taken  such  a  fancy  to  the  young  man. 
Did  you  see  him,  Katharine?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Katharine, — and  could  not 
find  another  word  for  her  life. 

Her  mother  did  not  require  one ;  since  she 
was  busy  fidgetting  about  in  the  writing-desk 
for  various  instruments  of  epistolary  labour, 
the  absence  of  which  showed  how  little 
versed  the  lady  was  in  the  art  of  corre- 
spondence. 

"  Shall  I  fetch  my  own  desk,  mamma  ?" 
inquired  Katharine. 

"  Aye,  do,  love ;  you  have  everything  you 
want  there,  and  I  am  not  used  to  writing, — 
especially  to  such  clever  people  as  Mrs.  Lan- 
caster." 

This  latter  portion  of  her  mother's  sen- 
tence rested  painfully  on  Katharine's  mind 
during  her  journey  to  her  own  room  and 
back.      It  was  indeed   a  formidable  thincr 

o 
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to  write  to  Mrs.  Lancaster, — and  about 
Mr.  Paul  Lynedon !  Poor  Katharine  felt 
positively  alarmed  ;  especially  when  she  re- 
membered that  all  the  care  of  her  governess 
and  masters  had  never  succeeded  in  making 
her  a  caligraphist,  and  that  she  now  wrote 
the  sorriest  hand  imaginable.  Timidly  did 
she  hint  this  to  her  mother. 

"  Why,  my  dear  child,  you  never  cared 
for  your  hand-writing  before;  what  makes 
you  so  particular  now  ?  I  suppose  you  are 
afraid  of  Mrs.  Lancaster.  But  never  mind ; 
for  I  once  lieard  her  say  that  clever  people 
always  write  badly, — and  certainly  her  own 
hand-writmg  is  a  specimen  of  this." 

Katharine  laughed;  but  she  did  not  say  a 
word  more  of  excuse,  lest  her  mother  should 
discover  that  there  was  another  person's 
opinion  which  she  had  thought  of  even  be- 
fore Mrs.  Lancaster's. 

"  He  will  certainly  see  the  letter — she  will 
be  sure  to  show  it  to  him,"  said  Katharine  to 
herself,  when  she  was  left  alone  to  fulfil  her 
task.    And  the  idea  that  Mr.  Lynedon's  eyes 
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would  rest  upon  her  letter — or  at  the  least 
that  he  would  hear  it  read — made  the  writing 
and  composition  seem  matters  of  momentous 
importance.    She  changed  the  sentences,  and 
re-arranged  them;  one  said  too  much,  another 
too   little.     First,    the   invitation   appeared 
too  warm, — and  then  it  was  worded  in  a 
style  so    coldly  polite  that   Katharine  felt 
sure  a  man  of  his  dignity  would  never  accept 
it.     She  wrote  more  copies  than  she  cared  to 
count  before  the  final   decision  was  made. 
Then,    when   in   the   last    carefully-indited 
epistle   she   came   to   his  name — Mr,  Paul 
Lynedon — it  was  written  slowly,  almost  tre- 
mulously.    She  had  said  it  to  herself  many 
times,  until  it  had  grown  almost  a  familiar 
sound, — but  she  had  never  written  it  before. 
It  was  a  simple  arrangement  of  simple  letters ; 
and  yet,  when  she  had  completed  the  epistle^ 
the  one  name  seemed  to  her  to  stand  out  in 
bold  relief  from  the  rest  of  the  page,  dis- 
tinct and  clear, — as  the  face  of  its  owner 
among  all  other  human  faces  in  that  motley 
crowd. 

E  2 
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Let  us  travel  in  spirit,  wliither  Katharine's 
thoughts  often  wandered  that  day,  and  ac- 
company the  letter  to  its  destination.  If  in 
real  life  this  clairvoyance  existed,  how  many 
of  us  would  wish  to  employ  it.  And  with 
what  result?  Perhaps  to  see  lines — over 
which  tlie  full  heart  had  poured  itself,  or 
stilled  its  beatings  in  a  vain  effort  to  write 
carelessly  of  what  it  felt  so  much — glanced 
over  with  an  idle,  passing  notice,  and  thrown 
aside  !  Or,  perchance,  to  mark  with  almost 
equal  pain,  that  what  we  wrote  as  mere 
"  words^  words,  words"  of  custom  or  of 
courtesy,  became  to  the  receiver  a  mine  of 
treasure,  to  be  pored  over  and  reconstrued 
again  and  again,  hopefully  or  despondingly, 
with  feelings  of  which  we  knew  not,  and 
knowing  would  only  regard  in  sorrowful  pity 
that  they  should  be  thus  cast  at  our  feet  in 
vain. 

"  Here  is  an  invitation,"  said  Mrs.  Lan- 
caster, throwing  down  Katharine's  precious 
note  among  a  heap  of  others.  "  It  concerns 
you,  Lynedon,  will  you  read  it?" 
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"  Thank  you — presently  !"  Paul  finished 
his  coffee,  and  then  took  up  the  letter.  "  It 
seems  a  cordial  invitation — shall  you  accept 
it?" 

"  If  you  are  also  inclined.  Summerwood 
is  a  pretty  place,  *I  believe,  with  many  an- 
tiquities in  the  neighbourhood." 

"  That  will  just  suit  you  then,"  said 
Lynedon,  smiling,  as  he  remembered  the 
archaeological  hobby  which  Mrs.  Lancaster 
had  lately  mounted,  and  which  she  vv^as  now 
ridinc^  to  death. 

'•  Yes,  but  you  yourself  might  find  some  in- 
terests even  among  sucli  quiet  folk  as  the 
Ogilvies.  The  old  father.  Sir  James,  is  in 
his  dotacre,  and  Mr.  Ooilvie  has  considerable 
influence  in  the  county.  He  might  be  of  use 
in  this  parliamentary  sclieme  of  yours :  espe- 
cially as  he  told  me,  in  his  own  solemn  way, 
how  much  he  liked  you." 

"  Liked  me  ?  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  him  now. 
A  precise,  middle-aged  specimen  of  the  genus 
'■  country  gentleman,' — with  a  quiet,  mild- 
looking  lady  always  creeping  after  him.    She 
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was  liis  wife,  probably."  He  looked  at  tlie 
signature.  "  '  Katharine  Ogilvie,' — ^a  pretty 
name,  very  :  it  is  hers,  I  suppose." 

"  No,  the  note  is  from  their  daughter.  You 
saw  her  too  the  other  night, — a  little  brown- 
complexioued  girl,  who  dropped  her  flowers 
and  you  gave  them  to  her." 

"  I  really  do  not  remember  the  fact,"  said 
Paul  Lynedon,  shaking  back  his  beautiful 
hair  ;  "  but  I  am  quite  at  your  service,  Mrs. 
Lancaster,  for  this  visit." 

"  Then  it  is  agreed  upon.  Julian,  my  love, 
put  it  down  in  my  visiting-book,  that  we  may 
not  forget."  Mr.  Lancaster  did  as  he  was 
bidden ;  and  his  wife  and  Mr.  Lynedon  went 
on  with  their  conversation,  during  which  the 
latter — who  had  a  habit  of  always  playing 
with  something  while  he  was  talking  ear- 
nestly— twisted  Katharine's  note  into  every 
conceivable  shape,  finally  tearing  it  into  small 
diamonds,  and  then  again  into  triangles. 

Poor  Katharine ! — And  yet  in  the  wildness 
and  self-forgetfulness  of  her  dream  she  might 
not  have  thought  it  an  unworthy  destiny  for 
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her  letter.     It  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by 
Paul  Lynedon' s  own  fingers ! 

Added  to  Mrs.  Lancaster's  acceptance, 
came  one  from  Mr.  Lynedon  himself :  a  few 
courteous  words,  which  won  the  marked  ap- 
probation of  the  formal  Mr.  Ogilvie. 

"  A  proper,  gentleman-like  note.  Mr.  Lyne- 
don is,  as  I  thought,  very  superior  to  the 
young  men  of  the  present  day,"  observed  the 
father.  He  did  not  see  how  his  young- 
daughter  s  eyes  brightened  at  the  words.  It 
was  so  pleasant  to  hear  her  hero  praised! 

"  And  read  what  Mrs.  Lancaster  says  of 
him,"  observed  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  as  she  handed 
the  lady's  epistle  to  her  husband. 

Mr.  Ogilvie  looked,  shook  his  head,  and 
passed  the  note  on  to  his  daughter.  "  Eead 
it,  Katharine.  I  never  could  make  out  JVIrs. 
Lancaster's  hand." 

Katharine  read  with  a  voice  wonderfully 
steady,  considering  how  her  little  heart 
fluttered  all  the  time.  "  I  thank  you  for  in- 
cluding my  friend,  Mr.  Lynedon,  in  your 
invitation ;  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  intro- 
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(luce  to  your  circle  one  whom  you  will  I 
trust  esteem  as  I  do.  He  is  a  man  whose 
talents  Avill  one  day  raise  him  high  in  the 
world.  He  has  the  minor  advantages  of  a 
good  social  position  and,  I  believe,  an 
excellent  heart ;  but  these  are  little  com- 
pared to  his  highest  possession — a  command- 
ing and  powerful  mind." 

''  Is  Mrs.  Lancaster  quite  right  there?" 
said  Eleanor,  lifting  up  her  soft  quiet  eyes 
from  her  work.  "  She  seems  to  think  of 
Mr.Lynedon's  intellect  alone,  and  to  regard 
no  other  qualities.  Now,  he  may  be  a 
clever  man — " 

"  He  mai/  he — he  is  !"  cried  Katharine, 
energetically.  "  He  will  be  one  of  the  great 
men  of  the  age."  Then  seeing  that,  as 
usual,  her  sudden  burst  of  enthusiasm  met 
with  but  a  freezing  reception,  she  grew  hot 
and  cold, — and  heartily  wished  she  could 
run  away. 

"  Keally  Katharine,  that  is  a  very  positive 
declaration  to  be  made  by  a  child  like  you," 
said  her  father;  "  and,  besides,  what  oppor- 
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tunity  can  you  have  had  of  judging  of  Mr. 
Paul  Lynedon's  intellect  ?  Did  he  speak  to 
you?" 

"  Oh,  no  !  but  I  heard  him  talk  to  others: 
that  was  much  better  than  if  he  had  spoken 
to  me.  I  liked  very  much  to  listen  to  him; 
I  did  not  know  it  Avas  wrong;." 

"  By  no  means,  my  love,"  said  Mrs. 
Ogilvie.  "  A  taste  for  refined  conversation 
is  always  becoming  in  a  lady;  and  v/henyou 
grow  up,  and  are  aware  of  the  position  which 
you  hold  in  the  world,  I  hope  you  will  always 
have  clever  men  and  women  in  your  society. 
But  still,  as  a  child  you  should  not  express 
quite  so  decided  an  opinion — at  least  not  in 
public.  Here,  with  only  your  papa,  myself, 
and  Eleanor,  perhaps  it  signifies  little." 

Katharine  did  not  at  all  understand  that 
an  expression  of  feeling  allowable  in  private 
must  not  be  countenanced  or  given  way 
to  in  public.  But  she  said  nothing.  Her 
life*  was  a  continual  exercise  of  such  acts 
of  self-suppression ;  for  she  always  found 
that  arguing  on  the  subject  did  not  avail 
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in  the  slightest  degree,  as  her  father  in- 
variably repeated  the  same  remarks  in  a 
tone  gradually  more  and  more  authorita- 
tive. The  girl's  only  chance  of  eliciting 
what  was  good  and  true  lay  in  pondering 
over  everything  she  saw  and  heard  in  the 
depths  of  her  own  hearty  and  thus  struggling 
towards  a  conclusion.  But  with  the  wisest 
of  us  this  internal  course  of  education  is 
often  at  first  groping  through  dark  ways. 
Our  minds,  not  only  in  their  powers  of 
acquiring  knowledge  but  in  their  perceptive 
and  reflective  faculties,  need  a  guiding  hand 
as  well  as  our  bodies.  We  must  be  led 
awhile  before  we  have  strength  to  walk 
alone. 

Katharine  Ogilvie  had  no  one  to  direct 
these  first  totterinof  stru^o^les  of  a  mind  and 

O  CO 

heart  superior  to  those  of  most  women.  She 
was  ever  looking  towards  the  light,  and 
in  vain.  Each  glimmering  taper  she  mis- 
took for  the  fulness  of  day.  Perhaps  it 
was  this  intense  yearning  for  something 
whereon  to  rest  her  soul,  in  addition  to  her 
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purely  womanly  inclination  towards  hero- 
worship,  that  made  her  cling  with  such  sud- 
den vehemence  to  that  ideal  which  she 
thought  she  saw  in  Paul  Lynedon.  It  was 
not  that,  according  to  the  rule  of  young 
misses  of  her  age,  she  ''  fell  in  love."  Ka- 
tharine would  have  started  with  instinctive 
delicacy  had  the  accusing  expression  met  her 
car  or  the  thought  entered  her  mind.  Love 
had  as  yet  little  place  in  her  world — except  as 
something  that  was  to  come  one  day.  as  a 
vague  sentiment  that  was  full  of  poetry  and 
carried  with  it  a  mysterious  charm.  Her 
feeling  towards  Paul  Lynedon  Vv^as  somewhat 
akin  to  what  she  experienced  towards  her  pet 
heroes  in  romances  or  her  favourite  poets: 
an  appreciative  worship,  drawn  forth  by  all 
that  was  in  them  of  noble  and  beautiful — 

"  A  devotion  to  something  afar 
From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow." 

Of  "faUing  in  love"  with  (hateful  terms) 
or  marrying  Paul  Lynedon  she  no  more 
thoucrht  than  of  unitinnr  herself  in  affectionate 
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eartlily  ties  to  an   angel  who  guided  some 
"  bright  particukr  star." 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  child-like  imcon- 
scionsness  of  the  real  nature  of  the  life-phase 
which  was  opening  upon  her,  it  was  strange 
how  much  this  vas^ue  interest  in  her  hero 
grew  during  the  few  days  that  intervened 
between  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation  and 
its  fulfilment.  But  she  kept  her  thoughts 
closely  locked  up  in  her  own  heart;  which, 
as  we  have  said,  was  indeed  a  reserve  neither 
strange  nor  new  to  her. 

When,  a  few  days  after,  the  departure  of 
the  Worsley  tribe  left  Katharine  alone  with 
her  two  cousins,  Hugh  and  Eleanor,  she  felt 
tlie  restraint  a  little  removed.  But  still, 
though  she  loved  them  both  sincerely,  neither 
they  nor  any  human  being  had  ever  passed 
the  circle  of  the  young  girl's  inner  world. 
Hugh  could  not — it  was  beyond  his  power; 
and  Eleanor,  detained  for  years  by  the  sick 
couch  of  her  lost  mother,  had  scarcely  vi- 
sited Summerwood.  Thus  she  had  never 
won  from  Katharine's  shy  and  reserved  dis- 
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position  that  friendsliip  and  confidence  whicli 
no  mere  ties  of  kindred  can  command. 

Tlierefore,  no  hand  had  yet  hfted  more 
than  the  outer  fold  of  this  vounG:  heart, — 
trembhng,  bursting  and  thrilHng  with  its 
fidl^  rich,  passionate  hfe;  and  ready  at  the 
first  sun-gleam  to  pour  forth,  rose  like,  its 
whole  awakened  being  in  a  flood  of  perfume 
and  beauty  and  love. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

Like  to  a  good  old  age  released  from  care, 

Journeying  in  long  serenity  away, 

In  sucli  a  bright,  late  quiet,  would  that  I 

Might  wear  out  life,  like  thee,  midst  bowers  and  brooks, 

And,  dearer  yet,  the  sunshine  of  kind  looks 

And  murmur  of  kind  voices  ever  nigh. 

Bryant. 

Children  ought  to  consider  themselves  in  the  house  of 
their  father  as  in  a  temple  where  nature  has  placed  them, 
and  of  which  she  has  made  them  the  priests  and  the  minis- 
ters, that  they  might  continually  employ  themselves  in  the 
worship  of  those  deities  who  gave  them  being. 

HiEROCLES. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  expected  three  days' 
visit  necessitated  considerable  preparation 
within  the  quiet  precincts  of  Summerwood ; 
and  Katharine  was  deputed  to  stay  as  much 
as  possible  by  her  grandfather's  side,  in  order 
to  amuse  him  and  keep  from  him  the  know- 
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ledge  of  any  domestic  revolutions.  This 
was  rather  pleasant  to  the  young  girl  than 
otherwise ;  for  she  was  a  great  favourite  with 
Sir  James,  and  returned  his  affection  by  a 
w^atchful  love  above  that  of  most  pet  grand- 
children. Besides,  the  office  gave  her  more 
opportunities  of  indulging  in  those  fits  of 
dreaminess  which  now  more  than  ever  be- 
came her  delight. 

Every  morning  Hugh  looked  in  upon  his 
grandfather's  study.  It  was  called  so  still, 
though  now  this  scene  of  youthful  labour 
had  been  transformed  into  the  quiet,  luxu- 
rious asylum  of  feeble  old  age.  Hugh,  as 
he  came  with  his  guns  or  his  fishing-rods, 
had  often  glanced  half-contemptuously  at 
the  various  oddities  which  decorated  the 
chamber  of  the  old  politician, — ponderous 
tomes,  in  century-old  bindings, — dusty  files 
of  newspapers,  which  chronicled  the  speeches 
of  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Burke,  possibly  with  the 
announcement  that  the  orator  was  "left 
speaking."  And  so  he  yet  continued  to  speak 
in  the   mind   and    memory   of   Sir  James 
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Ogilvie ;  who  by  relics  so  carefully  preserved 
was  thus  enabled  to  blend  the  past  and 
the  present.  Every  morning,  when  he  had 
listlessly  heard  the  last  night's  speeches  in 
the  Times, — listening  perhaps  more  to  the 
echoes  of  his  pet  grand-daughter's  young 
voice  than  to  the  eloquence  of  Macaulay  or 
of  Peel, —  he  would  make  Katharine  turn 
over  the  old  file  of  newspapers  and  read  the 
daily  chronicle  of  fifty  years  ago.  Thus, 
events  which  had  grown  dim  even  in  his- 
torical recollection  acquired  the  freshness  of 
yesterday;  and  great  men,  sharing  in  the  re- 
suscitation, spoke,  not  from  their  tombs,  but 
from  their  old  haunts  in  palace  and  in  senate. 
And  to  the  old  man — the  last  relic  of  a  de- 
parted age — this  past  was  a  reality.  The 
stirring,  teeming  present^  was  a  mere  shadow, 
— less  than  a  dream. 

Katharine  never  laup^hed  at  these  vao-aries. 
They  were  to  her  a  something  strangely 
sacred,  and  her  fanciful  mind  cast  a  poetry 
over  all. 

"  Still  busy  with  those  yellow  old  pam- 
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phlets/'  said  Hugh,  putting  in  his  head.  A 
very  cheerful  face  it  was,  glowing  with 
health  and  good-temper,  a  fur  cap  sitting 
jauntily  on  the  thick  brown  curls.  "Ka- 
tharine !  will  you  never  have  done  these 
readings  ?  —  at  Warren  Hastings  still,  I 
see." 

Katharine  knitted  her  graceful-  brows,  and 
laid  her  finger  on  her  lips,  as  a  sign  to  stop 
her  cousin's  thoughtless  speech.  She  looked 
much  prettier  in  her  high  close  morning- 
dress  than  in  the  ball  costume  she  wore 
when  first  described.  The  morning  sun, 
slanting  on  her  rich  black  hair,  gave  it  a 
warm  tinge,  while  her  features,  thrown  into 
shadow,  looked  delicately  perfect  in  outline. 
She  sat  on  a  footstool,  leanino;  ao-ainst  her 
grandfather's  arm-chair,  with  pamphlets  and 
papers  all  scattered  around.  Sir  James,  a 
little,  spare,  withered  old  man,  whose  sole 
remnant  of  life  seemed  to  exist  in  his  bright 
restless  eyes,  leaned  back  in  abstraction  so 
perfect,  that  he  only  noticed  Hugh's  entrance 
by  the  cessation  of  the  reading. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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"  Go  on,  Katharine,"  lie  said^  in  the  queru- 
lous tone  of  extreme  old  age ;  "  why  did  you 
stop  in  the  middle  of  that  fine  sentence  of 
Mr.  Burke's  ?" 

"  Hugh  has  just  come  in  to  say  good  morn- 
ing, dear  grandfather." 

"  Hugh — what_,  Sir  Hugh  Abercrombie  1 
— I  am  really  honoured,"  said  the  old  man, 
still  wandering  to  the  past. 

Hugh  could  not  help  laughing;  at  which 
Sir  James  turned  sharply  round,  and,  as  he 
recognised  his  grandson,  his  keen,  glittering 
eyes  wore  an  expression  of  annoyance. 

"  You  are  exceedingly  rude.  Sir  !  Go 
away^  and  do  not  interrupt  us  again." 

('  Very  well,  grandfather,"  answered  Hugh, 
good-humouredly.  "I  only  came  to  say  how 
d'ye  do  to  you,  and  to  have  a  word  with  my 
little  cousin  here.  Katharine,"  he  continued, 
lowering  his  voice,  "  I  met  your  mamma  on 
the  stairs,  and  she  desired  me  to  say  that 
you  must  try  to  make  Sir  James  under- 
stand about  these  visitors,  the  Lancasters 
— you  know  they   come  to-morrow;"  and 
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Hugli's  face  grew  clouded,  while  Katharine's 
brightened  considerably. 

"  My  aunt  has  told  him  already,  but  he 
did  not  seem  to  make  it  out  clearly,  and 
was  rather  cross;  however,  you  can  per- 
suade your  grandfather  to  anything,  and 
I  don't  wonder  at  it,"  continued  Hugh,  look- 
ing fondly  in  her  face  as  she  stood  in  the 
window,  whither  he  had  drawn  her  aside. 

•"  Very  well,  Hugh ;  and  now  run  away, 
and  good  success  to  your  skating,  which  I 
see  is  to  be  your  amusement  to-day." 

"  But,  Katharine,  I  shall  be  so  dull  alone. 
Here  you  stay  with  Sir  James,  and  Eleanor 
is  busy;  will  nobody  come  and  see  me  skate 
this  fine  mornino;  ?" 

"  How  vain  you  are,  cousin  Hugh," 
laughed  Katharine.  "  But  it  will  soon  be 
grandpapa's  lunch-time,  and  then  I  shall  be 
at  hberty,  and  will  come  to  the  pond.  So 
good-bye  for  a  little." 

"  Good-bye,  and  thank  you,  dear  Katha- 
rine."    And,  as  Hugh  departed,  his  cousin 
heard  him  whistling  all  the  way  down  the 
F  2 
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staircase,  'My  love  she's  but  a  lassie  yet' — 
his  favourite  tune. 

"  Hov^  tiresome  that  boy  is,"  said  the  old 
man.  Katharine  did  not  answer,  but  again 
took  her  place  and  began  to  read.  Sir  James 
tried  to  compose  himself  to  listen,  but  the 
thread  was  broken,  and  would  not  reunite. 
Besides,  the  interruption  had  made  Katha- 
rine's own  thoughts  wander,  and  she  read 
on  mechanically,  so  that  her  voice  took  a 
monotonous  tone.  Her  grandfather  nodded 
over  the  very  exordium  of  Warren  Hastings' 
defence,  and  at  last  pronounced  that  it  seemed 
not  quite  so  interesting  as  it  was  at  first;  so 
he  thought  they  had  read  enough  for  to-day. 
Katharine  felt  really  glad;  she  put  by  all 
the  books  and  papers  with  alacrity,  and 
took  her  place  again  at  her  grandfather's 
feet. 

Now  was  the  time  for  introducing  the 
subject  committed  to  her  care.  There  could 
hardly  be  a  more  favourable  moment,  for 
she  had  got  fast  hold  of  her  grandfather's 
thin,  yellow,  withered  fingers,  and  was  play- 
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ing  with  the  magnificent  rings  which  still 
daily  adorned  them.  Nothing  contributed 
so  much  to  the  old  baronet's  good-humour 
as  to  have  his  rings  admired,  and  he  began 
to  tell  Katharine,  for  the  hundredth  time, 
how  one  had  been  a  bequest  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham's, when  he,  Sir  James,  was  quite  a 
boy;  and  how  another,  a  magnificent  dia- 
mond, had  been  placed  on  his  finger  by 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  with  his  own 
royal  and  friendly  hand.  The  young  girl 
listened  patiently,  and  with  the  interest  that 
affection  always  taught  her  to  assume.  Then 
taking  advantage  of  a  pause,  she  observed, 

"I  think,  grandpapa,  you,  who  are  so 
fond  of  antique  rings,  will  like  to  see  one 
that  Mrs.  Lancaster  wears.  I  will  ask  her 
to  show  it  you  when  she  comes  to-morrow." 

"  Who  comes  to-morrow,  child  ?  Who  is 
Mrs.  Lancaster  ? 

"A  very  clever,  agreeable  woman.  Don't 
you  remember  that  mamma  invited  her  to 
spend  a  few  days  here — she,  and  her  hus- 
band, and  a  friend,  Mr.  Lynedon." 
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"  Lynedon — Lynedon.  All !  I  remember 
him  well.  Mr. — no,  lie  was  afterwards 
made  Viscount  Lynedon,  of  Lynedon.  A 
clever  speaker — a  perfect  gentleman.  He 
and  I  were  botli  presented  at  the  King's 
first  levee.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  Lord 
Lynedon." 

"  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  gentleman  you 
mean,  grandpapa,"  said  Katharine,  meekly, 
while  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  smile  hovered 
over  her  hps.  "  He  is  not  Viscount,  only 
Mr.  Lynedon — Paul  Lynedon  ;  but  he  may 
be  related  to  your  old  friend. 

"Ah — yes,  yes — just  so/'  repeated  Sir 
James,  his  look  of  disappointment  brighten- 
ing into  one  of  content.  "  Of  course  he  is ! 
Let  me  see ;  the  Lynedons  were  a  large  family. 
There  was  a  second  brother,  and  his  name 
was  a  Scripture  one — Philip,  or  Stephen,  or 
Paul.  Yes,  yes !  it  must  be  Paul,  and  this 
is  he.     Eight,  Katharine." 

Katharine  hardly  knew  what  to  answer. 

"  I  shall  be  delighted — honoured — to  re- 
ceive Mr.  Paul  Lynedon  at  Summerwood,'* 
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continued  the  old  baronet.  "  I  well  remem- 
ber Lord  Lynedon— a  fine,  tall^  noble-looking 
man.  My  Lord  Chesterfield  was  scarcely 
more  courtly,  and  not  half  so  handsome.  I 
wonder  if  his  brother  is  like  him.  Describe 
Mr.  Paul  Lynedon^  Katharine." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  a  little  mistaken, 
dear  grandpapa,"  said  the  girl,  caressingly. 
"  This  Mr.  Lynedon  is  quite  a  young  man, 
while  your  friend  must  be — " 

"Eh,  eh,  Katharine;  what  are  you  say- 
ing ? "  sharply  asked  Sir  James.  "  Why  I 
am  not  so  very  old,  am  I  ?  Let  me  see ;  it 
is  since  then  only  twenty — forty — ^fifty  years; 
ah,  fifty  years,  fifty  years,"  repeated  he, 
counting  on  his  trembling  fingers.  *'Yes, 
child,  you  are  right,  it  cannot  be  the  same ; 
he  must  have  been  dead  long  ago.  I  was  a 
youth  then,  and  he  a  man  of  forty.  Yes ! 
yes!  all  are  gone;  there  is  nobody  left 
but  me;"  and  the  old  man  fell  back  in 
his  chair,  deep  sadness  overshadowing  his 
face. 

Katharine  leaned  her  rosy  cheek  against 
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the  withered  and  wrinkled  one  of  lier  grand- 
father, and  said  gently,  "Dear  grandpapa, 
don't  talk  so,  when  you  know  we  all  love 
you.  And  though  this  gentleman  is  not  the 
friend  you  knew,  I  am  sure  you  will  like  him 
very  much.  Papa  does;  and  you  know 
he  may  be  one  of  the  Lynedons  after  all, 
and  able  to  talk  to  you  about  your  old 
friends." 

"  Ah,  well,  little  Katharine,  you  would 
almost  make  amends  for  my  growing  old.  I 
€ould  not  have  had  you  here  otherwise; 
and  it  is  worth  being  eighty  years  of  age  to 
find  oneself  grandfather  to  a  little  coaxing, 
loving,  smiling  Kate." 

The  old  man  laughed,  but  there  were  tears 
in  his  eyes ;  and  Katharine  hastened  to  be- 
guile them  away  by  all  the  playful  wiles  of 
which  she  was  mistress.  By  the  time  the 
arrival  of  lunch  set  her  free  from  her  loving 
attendance,  all  Sir  James's  equanimity  was 
restored.  He  even  remembered  that  he  had 
been  rather  hasty  towards  Hugh,  and  sent  a 
message  intended  to  be  propitiatory,  chal- 
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leDging  his  grandson  to  an  hour  s  backgam- 
mon in  the  study  after  dinner.  Moreover, 
he  made  many  inquiries  concerning  the  way 
in  which  Katharine  intended  to  pass  the  rest 
of  the  day ;  and  learning  that  she  was  going 
to  watch  Hugh's  skating,  he  delayed  her  for 
full  five  minutes,  with  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  the  fair  that  was  held,  on  the 
Thames,  when  it  was  frozen  over  in  the 
year  17 — . 

"  And,  grandpapa,"  v>rhispered  Katharuie, 
when  she  had  listened  patiently  to  all,  "  you 
will  think  of  the  visitors  coming  to-morrow, 
and  be  sure  to  like  Mr.  Paul  Lynedon?" 

"Mr.  Paul  Lvnedon!  Oh,  I  remember 
now,"  answered  the  old  man,  making  an 
effort  to  collect  his  wandering  ideas.  "Yes, 
yes — the  Viscount's  son.  Of  course,  Katha- 
rine, I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  him.  You 
must  not  forget  to  tell  him  so." 

Katharine  made  no  attempt  to  explain 
the  matter  further,  satisfied  that  her  grand- 
father's mind  was  properly  inclined  to  cour- 
tesy and  kindly  feeling.      She  went  away 
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perfectly  content  with  the  duty  so  well  ful- 
filled, not  reflecting  that  in  their  conversa- 
tion she  had  entirely  forgotten  all  that  was 
to  have  been  said  about  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lan- 
caster. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

In  thee 
Is  nothing  sudden,  nothing  single ; 
Like  two  streams  of  incense  free 
From  one  censer,  m  one  shrine 
Thought  and  motion  mingle. 

T^  tKs  ^  ^ 

They  were  modulated  so 

To  an  unheard  melody 
Which  lives  about  thee,  and  a  sweep 

Of  richest  pauses,  evermore 
Drawn  from  each  other,  mellow,  deep, 

— ^Who  may  express  thee,  Eleanore  ? 

Tennyson. 

Though  Katharine  had  been  busy  all  the 
morning,  aiding  her  mother  in  the  various 
cares  which  were  the  half-necessary,  half- 
voluntary  duty  of  the  mistress  of  Summer- 
wood  Park,  still,  when  the  time  approached 
for  the  arrival  of  the  guests,  she  did  not  feel 
incHned  to  rest.    Hugh  had  taken  himself  ofi* 
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for  the  day  on  a  shooting  excursion ;  Eleanor 
was  occupied  in  her  own  room;  and  when 
all  was  prepared  for  the  visitors,  Katharine 
had  no  resource  but  to  wander  about  the 
house.  She  did  so,  roaming  from  room 
to  room  with  a  vague  restlessness  that 
would  not  pass  away.  Every  five  minutes 
she  went  to  the  hall-window  and  listened 
for  the  sound  of  carriage -wheels  ;  then 
she  pondered  and  speculated  about  the 
Lancasters,  ransacking  her  memory  for  all 
that  she  had  ever  heard  about  them,  and 
wondering  if  Mrs.  Lancaster  would  seem  as 
agreeable  as  at  first ;  and  soon,  between  her 
and  the  lady,  rose  the  face  of  PaulLynedon, 
and  the  former  vision  grew  dim  in  Katha- 
rine's mind. 

The  quick-coming  twilight  of  winter  drew 
nigh,  and  the  guests  had  not  arrived.  The 
girl's  pleasurable  anticipations  faded  a  little, 
and  she  felt  vexed  at  lierself  for  having 
wasted  so  much  time  in  thinkino;  about  these 
new  acquaintances.  Conscience-smitten  for 
the  little  notice  she  had  taken  of  her  cousin 
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during  that  day,  she  proceeded  to  Eleanor's 
room,  and  finding  it  empty,  followed  her  into 
the  garden. 

Eleanor  sat  quietly  in  the  conservatory, 
her  favourite  place  of  study.  A  book  lay  on 
her  lap,  but  she  was  hardly  reading;  her  eyes 
wandered  as  her  thoughts  even.  Eleanor, 
like  her  cousin,  was  still  at  that  period  of  life 
when  dreaming  is  so  pleasant.  Alas!  that 
there  should  come  a  time  when  we  dare  not 
dream. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  better  opportunity 
than  the  present  to  sketch  the  personal  like- 
ness of  Eleanor  Ooilvie.  It  shall  not  be  done 
in  rose-colours,  adorned  with  similes  taken 
from  flowers,  shells,  sky,  earth,  and  air,  for 
true  beauty  is  independent  of  all  these. 
Eleanor  had  no  angel's  face,  only  a  woman's ; 
sweet,  fair,  and  mild  as  a  woman's  should  be. 
Her  beautiful  soul  shone  throuc^h  it,  and 
therefore  it  became  itself  beautiful.  Not  that 
it  was  without  a  certain  ai-ace  of  form,  but 
still  that  quality  was  subservient  to  the  higher 
one,  of  expression,  without  which,  features 
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as. perfect  as  the  sculptor's  chisel  can  create, 
are  more  soulless  than  the  marble  itself. 
Eleanor's  countenance  was  not  so  much, 
removed  from  the  ordinary  in  humanity, 
but  that  it  would  have  been  passed  over 
as  merely  "  rather  pretty,"  except  for  the  in- 
expressible charm  cast  over  it  by  each  va- 
rying emotion  of  her  mind.  After  all,  the 
truest  beauty  is  not  that  which  suddenly 
dazzles  and  fascinates,  but  that  which 
steals  upon  us  insensibly.  Let  us  each 
call  up  to  memory  the  faces  that  have 
been  most  pleasant  to  us — -those  that  we 
have  loved  best  to  look  upon,  that  now  rise 
most  vividly  before  us  in  solitude,  and  oftenest 
haunt  our  slumbers — and  we  shall  usually  find 
them  not  the  most  perfect  in  form,  but  the 
sweetest  in  expression.  Yet  silence  on  this 
generalising,  for  it  is  idle.  Every  human 
mind  has  its  own  ideal  of  beauty,  and  almost 
always  this  ideal  is  based  upon  some  in- 
dividual reality.  Therefore  we  will  leave 
Eleanor  Ogilvie's  face  in  that  dim  mystery 
out  of  v/hich  each  can  form  his  own  fancy. 
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merely  saying  that  the  fountain  into  which 
Eve  looked  did  not  reflect  a  sweeter  or  more 
womanly  image. 

Katharine,  even,  was  struck  by  it.  The 
contrast  was  great  between  her  own  restless 
movements,  and  her  cousin's  perfect  repose. 
"  Why,  Eleanor,  how  quiet  you  are  here, 
when  all  the  house  is  full  of  hurry  and 
expectation  ?  You  seem  almost  to  have  for- 
2:otten  that  the  Lancasters  are  comino-  ?" 

"Oh,  no;  for  you  see  I  have  already 
dressed  for  dinner." 

"  So  you  have;  and  how  well  you  look, 
vrith  your  high  black  dress  and  your  smooth 
fair  hair.  You  are  quite  a  picture !"  and 
removing  her  cousin's  ftir  wrappings,  she 
regarded  her  with  sincere  admiration.  Ka- 
tharine's intense  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
was  often  almost  childhke  in  its  demonstra- 
tion. "  I  wonder  what  Mr.  Lyne — that  is, 
Mrs.  Lancaster — will  think  of  you  ?" 

"  You  forget,  Katharine,  that  I  am  not  a 
stranger;  she   has  seen  me  before.     Hugh 
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and  I  spent  one  evening  with  her  when  we 
were  in  town  last  year." 

"  And  how  did  you  Hke  her? — and  is  not 
her  house  the  most  charming  place  in  the 
world?"  cried  Katharine. 

''  That  is  rather  an  extreme  declaration  to 
make;  and  your  question  is  one  that  can 
hardly  be  answered  justly  upon  the  little 
acquaintance  I  have  had  with  the  lady. 
But  she  seemed  pleasing  and  gracious  to 
everybody^  and  I  met  many  agreeable  people 
at  her  house  that  night." 

"  Mr.  Paul  Lynedon  ?"  inquired  Katharine, 
rather  hesitatingly  ;  "  was  he  there?" 

Eleanor  could  hardly  help  smiling.  "  Is  Mr. 
Paul  Lynedon,  then,  the  only  agreeable  per- 
son in  the  world  ?  Well,  I  am  not  quite  sure, 
but  I  believe  that  he  was  of  the  party." 

"Why  did  you  not  tell  us  so  the  other 
day?" 

"  I  really  quite  forgot  it  at  the  time." 

Amazing,  thought  Katharine,  that  she 
should  not  be  quite  certain  whether  she  had 
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met  Paul  Lynedon,  or,  having  met  him, 
should  positively  forget  the  fact.  In  her 
own  mind,  Katharine  set  down  her  cousin 
as  a  girl  of  very  little  discrimination.  How 
could  any  one  overlook  Paul  Lynedon  ?  But 
she  did  not  pursue  the  conversation,  for 
Eleanor,  closing  her  book,  prepared  to  re- 
turn to  the  house. 

"  Let  us  take  one  turn  before  we  go  in,'' 
said  Eleanor.  "  There  will  be  plenty  of 
time,  for  now  the  Lancasters  will  probably 
not  be  here  until  dinner.  Now,  Katharine, 
tell  me  what  you  have  been  doing  all  day  ?" 

*' Following  mamma,  and  delivering  mes- 
sages to  cook  and  housemaids,  until  my  poor 
brain  is  quite  bewildered.  Indeed,  I  never 
could  take  an  interest  in  such  things ;  I 
wish  mamma  would  leave  me  alone,  and 
not  try  to  make  a  woman  of  me.  I  had 
much  rather  be  with  grandpapa,  and  hear 
him  talk  about  public  matters,  and  read  the 
speeches  in  the  newspaper.  Eleanor,  I  was 
never  born  for  this  dull  quiet  life  ]  I  want  to 
do  something — to  be  something." 

VOL.  I.  G 
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"  To  be  what,  dear  Katharine  ?"  said 
Eleanor,  to  whom  this  confidence  was  new ; 
but  it  burst  from  her  cousin's  lips  under 
shelter  of-  the  twihght,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  restlessness  of  her  mind. 

"I  hardly  know  what,"  she  answered; 
but  I  think  I  should  like  to  be  in  Mrs.  Lan- 
caster's position— clever  ,with  plenty  of  society, 
able  to  write,  speak,  and  think,  just  as  I  liked ; 
quite  independent  of  everybody." 

"  I  do  not  think  there  is,  or  was,  any  indi- 
vidual in  this  world — certainly  no  woman — 
of  whom  one  could  say  that  she  was  '  quite 
independent  of  every  body.'  Nay,  even 
were  it  possible,  I  doubt  if  such  a  life  would 
be  a  happy  one ;  and  what  is  still  more,  if  it 
would  be  useful  and  full  of  good  to  others, 
which  is  the  highest  happiness  of  all." 

"  Eleanor,"  said  Katharine,  looking  fixedly 
in  her  face,  "  you  reason  where  I  only  feel." 

"  Do  you  think  I  never  feel,  dear  ?"  an- 
swered Eleanor,  while  her  own  peculiar 
moonlight  smile  cast  a  grave  sweetness  over 
her  countenance.    "  But  we  will  talk  of  these 
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tilings  another  time.  I  am  so  glad  we  have 
begun  to  talk  of  them.  Those  are  rarely 
very  close  friends  who  keep  shut-up  corners 
in  their  hearts.  You  must  let  me  peep  into 
a  few  of  your's,  my  little  cousin." 

"  Suppose  you  find  nothing  but  cobwebs 
and  dust  there  ?"  said  Katharine,  lauo^hino;. 

"  I  will  sweep  them  all  away  with  a  Httle 
broom  I  keep  by  me  for  the  purpose,"  re- 
turned Eleanor,  in  the  same  strain. 

"What  is  it?" 

"  It  is  made  of  a  flowering  plant,  that 
grows  in  every  quiet  dell  throughout  the 
world,  and  which  you  may  often  find  when 
you  least  look  for  it.  It  is  gathered  in  the 
fresh  sunshine  of  Hope,  and  tied  together 
with  a  gTound-creeper,  called  Patience  ; 
which,  though  as  slender  as  a  thread,  binds 
all  together  with  the  strength  of  an  iron 
chain.  I  would  engage  to  brighten  up  the 
most  unsightly  heart-chambers  with  this 
broom  of  mine.  Now,  what  is  it  made 
of?" 

"  I  guess,  dear  Nelly,  I  guess,"  cried  Ka- 
g2 
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tharine,  clapping  her  hands  with  that  sudden 
childhke  ebuUition  of  pleasure  which  was 
natural  to  her  ;  and,  both  laughing  merrily, 
with  a  brightness  in  their  eyes,  and  a  glow 
on  their  cheeks,  the  two  girls  entered  the 
open  hall-door.  Bonnets  in  hand,  and  shawls 
carelessly  dangling,  they  passed  into  the 
drawing-room. 

There,  talking  to  Mr.  Ogilvie,  and  having 
evidently  just  arrived,  stood  the  Lancasters 
and  Mr.  Paul  Lynedon  ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A  woman's  love  Is  essentially  lonely,  and  spiritual  in  its 
nature.  It  is  the  heathenism  of  the  heart :  she  has  herself 
created  the  glory  and  beauty  with  which  the  idol  of  her 
altar  stands  invested.  L.  E.  L. 

There  v/as  no  retreat  for  Katharine — no 
rescue  from  the  suddenness  of  this  first  in- 
terview, which,  when  in  perspective,  she 
had  viewed  in  every  phase  of  probability, 
fancying  all  she  should  do  and  say,  and  all 
they  might  do  and  say,  in  a  mental  rehearsal, 
which  she  supposed  included  every  possible 
chance.  But  the  momentous  event  had  pre- 
sented itself  in  a  light  quite  unforeseen,  and 
Katharine's  only  resource  w^as  to  shrink  be- 
hind her  cousin  as  much  as  possible.  Eleanor 
advanced  in  her  usual  composed  manner  to 
Mrs.  Lancaster. 
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"  My  dear  Miss  Ogilvie,  I  am  delighted  to 
see  you/'  said  the  lady,  with  her  customary 
demonstration  of  cordiality — at  least,  the 
amount  of  it  which  was  consistent  with 
gracefulness  of  deportment.  "Julian^  my 
love,  here  is  your  young  favourite.  Mr. 
Lynedon,  allow  me — " 

"  Miss  Katharine  Ogilvie,  I  believe,"  said 
Paul  Lynedon,  bowing  over  Eleanor's  hand, 
and  noticing,  with  his  usual  quick  apprecia- 
tion of  female  beauty,  her  sweet  expressive 
face. 

"  No,  no;  I  really  beg  pardon,"  cried  Mrs. 
Lancaster,  as  Katharine's  shrinking,  blushing 
countenance  met  her  eye.  "  This  is  the  real 
fair  one,  the  right  Katharine.  I  must  apolo- 
gise for  my  short  sight.  My  dearest  Miss 
Ogilvie,"  taking  Katharine's  hand,  "allow  me 
to  thank  you  for  your  charming  note,  and  to 
present  to  you  my  friend  Mr.  Lynedon." 

Paul  Lynedon  was  a  perfect  gentleman. 
No  passing  error  ever  altered  his  composure 
or  courtesy.  His  bend  was  as  graceful  over 
Katharine's  timidly-offered  hand  as  it  had 
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been  over  her  cousin's.  His  compliments, 
addressed  to  the  shy,  awkward  girl^  were 
exactly  as  courteous  as  those  of  which 
Eleanor  had  been  the  recipient.  Tet  in 
this  he  was  not  insincere.  The  polish  of 
his  manners  originated  in  the  only  quality 
which  makes  a  true  gentleman,  and  which 
no  formal,  Chesterfield-like  education  can 
bestow — -a  natural  refinement,  and  an  in- 
stinctive wish  to  give  pleasure  to  others. 
This  true  urbanity  never  fails  in  its  results; 
nor  was  it  unsuccessful  now.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments, Katharine  became  sufficiently  reas- 
sured to  lift  her  eyes  from  the  carpet  to  Paul 
Lynedon's  face.  It  was  a  little  different  from 
the  one  which  had  haunted  her  memory 
during  this  long  ten  days,  for  imagination  is 
rarely  quite  faithful  at  first.  But  still  it 
wore  the  same  inexpressible  charm.  She 
dared  look  at  it  now,  for  the  eyes  were  turned 
away.  ^Irs.  Lancaster  floated  up  to  Eleanor 
with  great  empressement  "  My  dear  young 
friend,  how  could  I  mistake  you.  I  remem- 
ber you  perfectly  now/'  said  that  lady,  the 
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tiniversality  of  whose  friendship  was  its  chief 
recommendation . 

"  It  is  some  time  since  you  saw  me,"  an- 
swered Eleanor  s  quiet  voice,  *'  and  my  cousin 
and  I  are  ahke  in  height,  so  the  mistake  was 
not  surprising." 

"  And  you  have  been  quite  well  since  I 
saw  you  last,  and  that  charming  young  man, 
your  brother — Peter." 

"  Hugh,"  said  Eleanor,  smiling.  "  He  is 
quite  well^  I  believe;  he  made  one  of  your 
guests  the  other  day." 

"  Of  course — oh  yes !"  and  Mrs.  Lancaster's 
lips  formed  themselves  into  an  exquisite 
smile,  while  her  eyes  wandered  abstractedly 
about  the  room.  She  had  in  perfection  the 
faculty  which  is  so  useful  in  general  society, 
that  of  beincT  able  to  train  the  features  into 
the  appearance  of  polite  attention,  attended 
by  just  so  much  of  the  mind  as  will  suffice 
for  suitable  answers. 

Mr.  Paul  Lynedon  was  not  quite  so  much 
au  fait  at  this;  he  had  not  lived  so  long  in 
the  world  by  some  dozen  years  as  his  excel- 
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lent  friend  Mrs.  Lancaster.  Therefore,  in  the 
conversation  whicli  he  tried  liard  to  com- 
mence with  Katharine,  he  did  not  succeed  in 
advancing  one  step  beyond  the  weather,  and 
the  distance  from  London  to  Summerwood. 
Perhaps  Katharine's  own  shyness  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this ;  for  though  it  was  her 
delight  to  listen  when  Paul  Lvnedon  talked 
to  others,  the  tones  of  his  musical  voice, 
addressed  to  herself,  oppressed  her  with  a 
painful  timidity.  It  w^as  positively  a  relief 
when  Eleanor  proposed  an  adjournment  with 
the  bonnets  and  shawls. 

When  the  two  cousins  re-entered  the 
drawing-room,  there  was  still  the  same 
striking  contrast  between  them ;  Eleanor  so 
calm  and  self-possessed ;  Katharine  almost 
trembling  with  nervous  agitation. 

The  little  party  were  grouped,  as  was 
natural  they  should  be — Mrs.  Lancaster  con- 
versing with  Mr.  Ogilvie,  while  a  feeling  of 
hostess-like  benignity  prompted  Mrs.  Ogilvie 
to  extract  from  the  taciturn  Mr.  Lancaster 
small  frafrments  of  conversation  relative  to 
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the  weather,  their  journey,  the  country  in 
general,  and  Summerwood  in  particular. 
Paul  Lynedon  was  carelessly  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  a  book,  occasionally  joining  in 
with  a  passing  remark. 

On  the  entrance  of  the  two  girls,  he  at 
once  displayed  tlie  customary  courtesy  of  pro- 
viding them  with  seats,  though  in  a  manner 
so  quiet  and  unconscious  that  it  might  have 
passed  without  remark.  There  is  nothing 
more  annoying  and  uncomfortable  to  a  lady 
than  to  enter  a  room  and  see  every  gentleman 
jump  up  armed  with  a  chair,  ready  to  perform 
acts  of  officious  chivalry,  which  place  the 
recipient  in  a  position  infinitely  more  un- 
pleasant than  if  she  were  entirely  neglected. 

Paul  Lynedon  began  with  a  common- 
place,— and,  reader,  almost  all  things  in  life, 
pleasant  friendships,  deep,  earnest,  life-long 
loves,  begin  with  the  same.  He  made  the 
remark,  that  the  view  from  the  hall-windows 
was — that  is,  would  be  in  daylight,  and  in 
summer  time — a  very  beautiful  one ;  and  then 
he  could  not  help  smiling  as  he  thought  what 
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a  stupid  and  involved  observation  he  had 
made. 

That  very  circumstance  broke  the  ice. 

"  You  seem  to  have  an  instinctive  percep- 
tion of  the  beautiful,  Mr.  Lynedon,"  said 
Eleanor.  "  You  see  •  with  your  mind's  eye,' 
which  pierces  through  the  darkness  of  a 
winter  night,  closed  shutters,  curtains  and 
all."  And  the  good-tempered  smile  which 
accompanied  her  words,  fairly  removing  their 
sting,  caused  Paul  Lynedon  to  laugh  merrily. 

"You  have  saved  me,  Miss  Eleanor — given 
me  something  to  talk  about,  and  preserved 
me  from  committing  myself  any  more,  by 
unfolding  to  me  a  few  points  in  the  character 
of  the  lady  with  whom  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  conversing." 

"  What,  can  you  find  out  my  character 
from  that  one  speech  ?"  said  Eleanor,  rather 
amused. 

"A  little  of  it." 

"Tell  me  how?" 

"  Why,  in  the  first  place,  you  have  Shak- 
speare  on  your  tongue,  and  consequently  in 
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your  heart.  One  rarely  quotes  where  one 
does  not  love  the  author ;  therefore  you  love 
Shakspeare,  and,  as  a  necessary  result,  all  true 
poetry.  Then  my  remark — common-place, 
forced,  and  to  a  certain  degree  insincere,  as 
I  acknowledge  it  to  be — made  you  smile; 
therefore  you  have  a  quick  perception  of 
what  is  inclined  to  falseness  and  affectation, 
wdiile  your  condemnation  of  it  is  good-tem- 
pered and  lenient.  Have  I  explained  myself, 
even  though  I  prove  my  own  accuser  ?" 

"  Perfectly,  though  you  are  too  harsh  upon 
yourself,"  answered  Eleanor.  "  What  do 
you  say  to  this  sketch  of  me,  Katharine  ?" 

"  If  lsh\  Lynedon  means  that  you  are  all- 
true  in  yourself,  and  all-kind  towards  others, 
he  is  quite  right,"  said  Katharine,  affection- 
ately. 

Paul  Lynedon  directed  towards  the  warm- 
hearted speaker  a  look  of  more  curiosity  than 
he  had  yet  thought  fit  to  bestow  upon  the 
"  little  school  girl." 

"  Thank  you.  Miss  Ogilvie ;  that  is,  I  thank 
you  for   proving   my  observations   correct. 
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A  harmless  vanity;  yet  I  fancy  they  needed 
no  proof  but  the  presence  of  your  cousin." 
And,  as  he  bowed,  his  eyes  rested  on  her  face 
admiringly. 

No  added  colour  came  to  that  clear  cheek; 
the  smile  was  tranquil  and  self-possessed,  and 
Paul  Lynedon  felt  almost  vexed.  Eleanor 
was  the  first  pretty  woman  who  had  seemed 
indifferent  to  his  compliments.  The  little 
group  were  again  sinking  into  small-talk, 
when  a  servant  came  to  the  door  with  "  Sir 
James  Ogilvie's  compliments,  and  he  "was  im- 
patient for  the  honour  of  receiving  Mr.  Paul 
Lynedon." 

"  My  father  is  very  old,  and  has  a  few 
peculiarities ;  w^ill  it  be  agreeable  to  you  to 
humour  him  with  a  visit  now?"  said  Mr. 
Ogilvie,  almost  apologetically. 

"  I  have  told  you,  Mr.  Lynedon,  about  Sir 
James,"  observed  Mrs.  Lancaster,  "  pray  go, 
- — you  will  be  so  much  amused  with  liis 
oddities,"  she  continued,  in  a  low  tone.  It 
was  meant  for  an  aside,  but  it  jarred  pain- 
fully on  Katharine's  ear,  which  was  ever 
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open  to  all  that  was  said  by,  or  addressed 
to,  Paul  Lynedon. 

But  the  young  man's  only  answer  was 
directed  to  Mr.  Ogilvie. 

''Pray  do  not  talk  about  my  *  humour- 
ing' Sir  James;  it  is  always  not  only  a 
duty  but  a  pleasure  to  show  respect  to  old 
age." 

Katharine's  heart  beat  with  dehght,  and 
her  bright  smile  had  in  it  something  of  pride 
as  it  rested  on  Lynedon.  He  had  never 
looked  so  noble  in  her  eyes. 

"  Katharine,  show  Mr.  Lynedon  the  way 
to  your  grandfather's  study;  you  can  make 
Sir  James  imderstand  better  than  any  one," 
said  'Mis.  Ogilvie. 

Paul  offered  his  hand  to  the  young  girl, 
and  led  her  out  of  the  room  with  a  stately 
courtesy,  that  made  Katharine  almost  fancy 
she  was  escorted  by  Sir  Charles  Grandison. 

Through  the  long  hall,  where  the  hght  of 
modern  gas  contrasted  strangely  enough  with 
the  quaint  panelled  walls  and  ancient  mould- 
ings,  Katharine   and  her  cavaUer  passed. 
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She  could  hardly  believe  that  she  was  alone 
with  Paid  Lynedoiij  that  her  hand  rested  on 
his  arm,  that  his  voice  was  really  in  Tier  ear, 
talking  with  gentle  consideration  of  all  things 
which  he  thought  likely  to  set  the  timid  girl 
at  her  ease. 

But  there  was  something  so  irresistibly 
winning  in  Paul's  manners,  that  before  they 
reached  Sir  James's  door  Katharine  found 
herseK  talking  frankly  of  her  grandfether, 
his  love  for  her,  his  waning  intellect,  and 
explainiag  the  misapprehension  which  had 
led  to  his  anxiety  to  see  Mr.  Lynedon. 

"  I  hardly  know  whether  it  would  not  be 
as  well  to  let  him  continue  in  the  idea,^  said 
Katharine;  "it  gives  him  pleasiure;  but  then 
I  do  not  Hke  to  deceive  dear  grandpapa." 

'-  It  will  not  be  deceit,  for  I  believe  I  do 
really  belong  to  the  same  family,''  answered 
Lynedon,  "  so  let  us  go  in." 

The  old  baronet  raised  himself  on  his 
gold-headed  cane  and  courteously  greeted 
his  visitor. 
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"  It  is  to  me  an  honour  and  pleasure  to 
welcome  my  old  friend's  son.  Am  I  not  right 
in  addressing  the  heir  of  Viscount  Lynedon?" 

"  My  name  is  Lynedon,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  my  father  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  name  of  Sir  James  Ogilvie,"  said 
Paul,  evasively. 

Somehow  Katharine  did  not  like  the  sub- 
terfuge ;  and  yet  it  sprang  from  kindly  feeling. 
She  said  this  to  herself  until  she  became 
quite  satisfied ;  the  more  so^  as  Lynedon 
replaced  the  old  man  in  his  chair  with 
an  air  of  respectful  courtesy,  and  then  taking 
a  seat  beside  him,  entered  into  conversation. 
He  talked  to  the  baronet's  heart's  content, 
showing  himself  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  long-past  era,  wherein 
alone  Sir  James  seemed  to  exist.  Moreover, 
he  appeared  to  throw  his  whole  mind  into 
the  conversation  with  a  cordial  earnestness 
that  at  first,  excited  Katharine's  surprise,  and 
then  her  warm  admiration. 

'^  How  kind,  how  considerate,  how  clever 
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he  is,"  she  thought  to  herself,  as  she  stood  in 
the  shadow,  watching  each  expression  of  his 
face,  and  Hstening  to  the  music  of  his  voice. 
Through  every  avenue  by  which  brilhant 
and  noble  qualities  first  attract  and  then 
enchain  a  heart  alive  to  all  that  is  good  and 
beautiful,  was  Paul  Lynedon  unconsciously 
taking  possession  of  Katharine's. 

While  unwittingly  steahng  this  young 
girl's  heart,  Lynedon  no  less  won  that  of 
Sir  James.  Delightedly  the  old  man  passed 
from  conversation  about  public  matters  to  in- 
quiries concerning  his  friend  the  Viscount 
and  the  whole  Lynedon  family,  which  Paul 
answered  with  a  clearness  and  readiness  that 
charmed  his  companion.  Katharine  having 
now  completely  got  over  the  fact  that  Paul 
had  assumed  an  untrue  character  to  please 
her  grandfather,  felt  quite  glad  that,  though 
there  was  a  slight  mistake  about  his  being: 
the  Viscount's  son,  Lynedon  was  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  history  of  his  family, 
and  could  thus  delight  Sir  James  so  much. 

The  dinner-bell  rang  when  he  was  in  the 

VOL,    I.  H 
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midst  of  an  account  of  the  marriage  of  Lord 
Lynedon's  eldest  daughter. 

"  I'm  quite  sorry  that  I  must  relinquish 
tlie  honour  of  your  society,  my  dear  young 
friend,  for  may  I  not  bestow  that  title  on 
your  father's  son  ?"  said  the  Baronet,  taking 
Lynedon's  hand  with  a  curious  mixture  of 
formality  and  aifection. 

"I  shall  always  be  proud  of  the  title," 
answered  Paul. 

"  And  besides,  on  second  thoughts,  I  believe 
that  more  than  one  intermarriage  has  taken 
place  between  the  Lynedons  and  the  Ogilvies. 
Katharine,  before  you  go,  bring  me  that 
'  Peerage ;'  I  feel  almost  sure  that  there  must 
be  some  connexion  between  Mr.  Lynedon 
and  ourselves.  Suppose  he  were  to  turn 
out  a  cousin — eh  ?" 

"  I  should  be  only  too  happy  to  boast  any 
relationship  to  Miss  Ogilvie,"  said  Paul 
Lynedon.  It  was  a  common  phrase  of 
courtesy;  he  would  have  said  the  same  to 
any  one,  especially  a  woman;  and  yet  the 
blood  rushed  to  Katharine's  cheek,  and  her 
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heart  beat  wildly.  She  hastily  walked  to 
the  bookcase ;  but  if  "  Debrett's  Peerage" 
had  been  written  as  plain  as  with  letters  of 
phosphorus^  her  eyes  could  not  have  dis- 
covered it.  ■ 

But  Lynedon's  practice  of  the  hienseances 
was  never  at  fault,  and  the  book  was  soon 
in  Sir  James's  hand. 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  young  friend.  Katha- 
rine, bring  him  again  very  soon,"  said  the 
Baronet. 

"  A  venerable  old  man,  your  grandfather," 
observed  Paul  Lynedon,  as  they  threaded 
once  more  the  long  passages. 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  talk  to  him 
so  much,"  Katharine  answered,  softly. 

"  Oh,  not  at  all — not  at  all,  my  dear  Miss 
Ogilvie.  But,  here  is  the  drawing-room  a 
very  desert,  forsaken  by  all  except  Miss 
Eleanor.  Let  me  have  the  happiness  of 
escorting  both  the  fair  cousins  to  the  dining- 
room." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

As  on  the  finger  of  a  throned  queen 

The  basest  jewel  would  be  well  esteemed  ; 

So  are  those  errors  that  in  thee  are  seen 

To  truths  translated,  and  for  true  things  deemed. 

Shakspeare. 

Mrs.  Lancaster,  hemmed  in  on  one  side 
by  tlie  sedate  and  somewhat  ponderous 
courtesies  of  Mr.  Ogilvie,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  long  interval  of  dinner-table  space 
which  separated  her  from  the  inanities  of 
her  husband,  looked  often  towards  the  other 
side,  where  Paul  Lynedon  sat  between  the 
two  fair  cousins,  trying  to  enliven  as  much 
as  possible  the  terrible  solemnity  of  this 
always  formal  meal. 

It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  talk  well 
during  soup.  This  is  the  case  even  with 
the  most  serious  and  earnest  of  conversa- 
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tionalists — those  who,  disJikiDg  the  current 
nothings  of  society,  pkmge  at  once  into  some 
sensible  topic,  so  as  to  fathom,  if  possible, 
the  minds  of  their  associates.  These  excel- 
lent coral-divers  of  society  find  their  occu- 
pation gone  at  the  commencement  of  a  din» 
ner-party;  a  few  refreshing  dips  over  head, 
just  to  try  the  waters^  are  all  they  can  ven- 
ture, until  the  necessary  duties  of  eating  and 
drinking  are  performed. 

Therefore,  as  we  aim  not  at  chronicling 
every  word  and  action  with  exact  fidelity, 
even  as  Van  Eyck  painted  the  hairs  of  a 
lapdog's  tail  and  the  nails  in  a  floor,  we  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  enumerate  all  the 
graceful  trifles  tliat  Paul  Lynedon  said,  in- 
teresting his  fair  neighbours  first,  and  by 
degrees  the  elders  of  the  company.  He 
threw  over  the  commonest  thino-s  a  lig;ht 
filagree-work  of  elegance,  that,  while  unsub- 
stantial and  evanescent,  yet  made  everything 
seem  beautiful  for  the  time.  And  is  not 
such  an  art  of  passing  glamour  a  most  bene- 
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ficial  attainment  in  this  weary,  dusty,  matter- 
of-fact  world  of  ours  ? 

When  the  serious  business  of  dinner  had 
resolved  itself  into  the  graceful  dolce  far 
niente  of  dessert,  Mrs.  Ogilvie  observed, 

"  And  now  may  I  venture  to  hope,  Mr. 
Lynedon,  that  my  poor  father  did  not  weary 
you  very  much?" 

"  Not  at  all;  we  got  on  admirably  together, 
did  we  not,  Miss  Ogilvie  ?"  and  Paul  turned 
to  Katharine,  who  gave  a  delighted  assent. 

"  Grandpapa  was  delighted  with  Mr. 
Lynedon,"  she  observed.  "  I  never  saw  him 
more  pleased.  And  Mr.  Lynedon  knew 
all  about  the  branch  of  his  own  family  of 
which  grandpapa  talked,  so  that  he  could 
answer  every  question.  Where  could  you 
get  so  much  information,  Mr.  Lynedon  ?  and 
how  well  you  seemed  to  remember  every- 
thing!" 

"  Perhaps  I  did  not  quite  remember  every- 
thing, Miss  Ogilvie,"  he  answered,  smiling. 
"  My  history  of  the  Lynedon  pedigree  was, 
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like  hasty  novels,  only  '  founded  on  facts.'  It 
seemed  to  please  your  grandfather,  and  I 
was  delighted  to  secure  his  good  opinion, 
even  though  it  entailed  upon  me  some  exer- 
cise of  imagination.  But  —but,"  he  stopped 
and  hesitated,  for  he  met  the  calm  clear  eyes 
of  Eleanor  Osilvie  fixed  on  his  face  with  an 
expression  before  which  his  own  fell. 

He  grew  confused,  and  tried  to  laugh  the 
matter  off.  "  I  fear  your  cousin  here  thinks 
there  was  something  very  wicked  in  my 
little  extempore  romance.  Yet  I  did  all  for 
the  best.  Let  me  plead  before  my  fair 
accuser." 

"  I  am  no  accuser,"  said  Eleanor,  with 
quiet  dignity. 

"  Surely  Eleanor  would  not  say  one  word 
against  what  was  done  with  such  kindly 
motives,  and  succeeded  so  well  in  giving 
grandpapa  pleasure?"  cried  Katharine,  while 
an  unwonted  light  kindled  her  dark  eyes. 

Paul  Lynedon  looked  surprised,  perhaps 
a  little  gratified.  He  thanked  his  "  young 
defender,"   as  he  called   her,  and  changed 
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tlie  conversation;  wliicli,  by  liis  consummate 
skill,  lie  caused  to  flow  in  an  easy  and  plea- 
sant current  until  the  ladies  retired. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Lynedon  now, 
Eleanor  ?"  cried  Katharine,  as,  leaving  Mrs. 
Lancaster  and  her  hostess  deeply  engaged 
in  a  purely  feminine  discussion  on  dress, 
the  two  cousins  crept  away  to  Mrs.  Ogilvie's 
dressing-room,  and  there  indulged  in  a 
ialk. 

''Under  what  particular  phase  am  I  to 
criticise  this  hero  of  yours,  Katharine  ?" 
was  Eleanor's  response;  " do  you  wish  me 
to  call  him  handsome  ?" 

"  No;  for  that  would  not  be  true.  But  is 
he  not  very  clever — so  perfect  a  gentleman 
— so  refined  ?" 

"  Too  refined  for  me." 
"  How   can    that    be  possible  ? — Really, 
Eleanor,  what  taste  you  have!"  said  Katha- 
rine, turning  away. 

"  To  speak  candidly,  though  there  were 
many  things  in  Mr.  Lynedon  that  pleased 
me  very  much,  there  was  one  that  I  did  not 
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like  ; — why  did  lie  make  grandpapa  believe 
what  was  not  true  ?" 

'^Because  he  wished  to  give  pleasure, 
and  therefore  it  was  not  wrong ; — I  am  sure 
it  was  not." 

"  Now,  Katharine,  I  think  it  was.  Plainly, 
what  he  called  a  little  romance,  w^as  a  tissue 
of  untruths." 

"You  are  very  unjust,  Eleanor." 

"  I  hope  not ;  but  you  asked  me  for  my 
opinion,  and  how  can  I  help  giving  it  ?  It 
seemed  to  me  that  Mr.  Lynedon  thought  more 
of  being  generally  agreeable  than  of  doing 
what  was  right." 

"  There  vou  are  at  vour  moralizincrs  a^rain : 
where  did  you  learn  them  all?" 

Eleanor  would  have  been  puzzled  to  an- 
swer; but,  nevertheless,  her  perception  of  this 
man's  character  was  a  true  one.  He  had  a 
keener  desire  to  appear  than  to  be ;  public 
ambition  and  love  of  social  approbation 
were  united  in  him,  and  together  seemed 
likely  to  become  so  strong  as  to  render  in- 
visible in  his  own  eyes  the  "  indirect  crook'd. 
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ways"  by  whicli  he  attained  his  end.  Yet 
even  this  fault  had  its  origin  in  the  natural 
longing  after  the  praise  and  love  of  human 
kind,  which  is  also  the  germ  of  the  noblest 
qualities  of  our  nature.  It  is  a  creed,  harm- 
less, indeed,  and  inclining  us  to  patience  and 
long-suffering,  that  evil  itself  is  but  an  ill-re- 
gulated good,  and  has  no  separate  existence. 
There  is  not  a  poison-weed  cumbering  the 
ground,  that  may  not  once  have  been  a 
flower.  And  it  rests  still  with  the  Great 
Fashioner,  who,  being  all  good,  could  not 
create  positive  evil,  to  stay  the  rampant 
growth,  and  to  resolve  each  corrupted  par- 
ticle into  its  own  pure  elements. 

We  have  wandered  strangely  from  our 
scene,  persons,  and  conversation  ;  yet  such 
wanderings  are  not  uncommon  in  real  life. 
Every  one  must  now  and  then  lift  up  the 
curtain  of  his  inner  being ;  and  it  is  always 
good  so  to  do.  Perhaps  Eleanor's  "  moraliz- 
ings,"  as  her  cousin  called  them,  had  in  some 
degree  this  effect,  for  it  is  certain  that  both 
she  and  Katharine  looked  silently  into  the 
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iire  for  some  minutes  before  they  attempted 
to  move. 

At  last  Katharine  rose,  and  smoothed  her 
lono;  black  hair  before  the  mirror.  She 
looked  at  the  reflection  therein  more  ear- 
nestly than  she  was  wont,  for  Katharine  was 
one  who  cared  little  for  her  own  personal 
appearance — probably  because,  having  all  her 
life  been  told  how  plain  she  was,  she  now 
fully  believed  it,  and  reconciled  herself  to 
her  fate.  But  this  night  a  faint  sigh  revealed 
a  few  rebellious  feelings  struggling  in  her 
young  bosom. 

"  Eleanor,"  she  said,  "  it  must  be  very 
pleasant  to  be  beautiful." 

"  Why  ? — in  order  to  be  admired  ?" 

"  Not  exactly  so ;  but  that  we  might  give 
pleasure  to  others.  Is  not  every  one  glad  to 
look  on  what  is  beautiful  ?  and  if  we  could 
ourselves  be  as  pleasant  as  pictures  or  statues 
in  the  eyes  of  others,  at  least  of  those  we 
love—" 

"  A  sweet,  loving  definition  of  that  desire 
to  be  fair  which  all   have,  more  or  less," 
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said  Eleanor.  "  What  made  you  think  of  it 
just  now  ?" 

"  Because  I  was  looking  at  myself,  and 
thinkiniT  how  different  it  would  be  if  I  saw 
a  beautiful  reflection  in  the  glass  instead  of 
that  ugly  face  and  awkward  figure." 

"  My  dear  Katharine  1"  answered  her 
cousin,  putting  her  arms  round  the  girl's 
neck,  "  do  not  speak  so  of  yourself;  remem- 
ber, you  are  quite  young ;  I  should  not 
wonder  if  you  turned  out  a  beauty  yet — tall 
thin  girls  like  you  very  often  do." 

"  Do  you  think  so?  do  you  really  think 
so  ?"  cried  Katharine.  "  Oh,  how  glad  I  am!" 
And  then  a  sudden  impulse  of  shame  dyed 
her  face  and  neck  crimson.  "  I  am  afraid 
you  will  think  me  very  vain  and  foolish  ; 
but— but— " 

"  I  think  you  a  little  wayward,  fanciful, 
darling  girl,"  replied  Eleanor,  "  and  the  more 
you  let  me  peep  into  your  heart,  no  matter 
what  I  see  there,  the  more  you  will  please 
your  cousin  Nelly.  And  now  let  us  go  down 
stairs." 
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Mrs.  Ogilvie  sat  in  one  arm-chair,  and  Mrs. 
Lancaster  in  another, — two  planets  in  oppo- 
sition. They  certainly  belonged  to  different 
hemispheres,  and  no  power  on  earth  could 
make  them  blend  their  light.  Poor  Mrs. 
Ogilvie  had  had  a  most  painful  hunt  after 
ideas,  and  now,  wearied  and  worn,  she  fairly 
gave  in,  unable  to  pursue  the  chase,  and 
determining  to  let  the  conversation  take  its 
chance.  Mrs.  Lancaster  was  one  of  those 
inflexible  talkers  who  icill  choose  their  sub- 
ject, and  "  say  their  say,"  without  regarding 
the  capabilities  of  their  hearers.  If  the 
latter  understood  and  followed,  well ;  if 
not,  she  let  them  'Hoil  after  her  in  vain" 
until  she  had  done,  and  then  passed  on, 
rejoicing  in  the  superiority  of  her  own  in- 
tellect. Yet,  at  times,  she  positively  plumed 
herself  upon  her  skill  in  adapting  her  con- 
versation to  all  varieties  of  listeners.  Under 
this  idea  she  would  in  these  days  have 
entered  a  village  blacksmith's,  and  talked 
about  Elihu  Burritt,  or  discussed  with  some 
poor  stocking-weaver  Lee's  invention  of  the 
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loom,  illustrated  by  fragmentary  allusions 
to  Elmore's  late  picture  on  tliis  subject ;  a 
speecli  on  the  union  of  art  and  manufactures 
forming  an  appropriate  winding  up  to  the 
whole. 

Thus  Mrs.  Lancaster  had  glided  from  the 
examination  of  her  hostess's  dress  to  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  costume  of  the  middle  ages, 
varied  by  references  to  Froissart  and  the 
illuminated  manuscripts  of  monkish  times. 
Mrs.  Ogilvie,  carried  out  of  her  depth, 
struggled  for  a  little,  and  had  failed  in  her 
last  despairing  effort,  just  when  her  daughter 
and  niece  came  to  the  rescue.  Eleanor  saw 
at  once  the  state  of  the  case,  by  the  sudden, 
half-imploring  glance  which  her  aunt  turned 
to  the  opening  door,  and  the  unchanging 
smile  of  patient  politeness  which  sat  on  her 
lips.  Taking  her  place  by  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  she 
relieved  guard,  ingeniously  sustaining  the 
whole  burden  of  Mrs.  Lancaster's  conver- 
sation until  coffee  appeared^  and  with  it  the 
wanderer,  Hugh. 

In  most    after-dinner  female  coteries  the 
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advent  of  one  of  tlie  nobler  sex  produces 
a  satisfactory  change^  and  Hugh's  coming 
formed  no  exception  to  the  rule.  His  cheer- 
ful face  always  brought  sunshine  with  it. 
JVIrs.  Ogilvie  gathered  courage,  Mrs.  Lan- 
caster thawed,  and  the  two  girls  were  fully 
disposed  to  enjoyment.  Only  Katharine, 
while  she  tried  to  interest  herself  in  Hugh's 
account  of  his  day's  sport,  could  not  help 
wondering  now  and  then  what  it  was  that 
detained  Paul  Lynedon. 

Lynedon  was  deep  in  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  Ogilvie  concerning  electioneering. 
There  was  a  borough  near^  where  the  Sum- 
nierwood  interest  still  lingered,  despite  the 
Reform  Act ;  and  Paul's  inward  dreams  of 
ambition  invested  Mr.  Qo^ilvie's  conversation 
with  a  wondrous  charm.  He  did  not  act — 
for,  as  we  have  before  stated,  Paul  Lynedon 
was  not  habitually  insincere — but  the  golden 
shadow  of  the  time  to  come,  when  his  host's 
friendship  might  be  of  service,  made  him 
regard  many  a  prosy  common-place  with  a 
feeling  of  real  interest,  and  also  exert  his 
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own  powers  to  their  utmost  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  satisfactory  impression. 

When  the  clear  singing  of  a  young  girl 
penetrated  to  the  dining-room,  Paul  first  re- 
membered he  had  asked  Eleanor  the  usual 
question,  "  Did  she  love  music?"  and  the 
sudden  brightening  of  her  face  had  answered 
the  question  better  than  her  tongue.  He  felt 
sure  that  the  voice  was  hers,  and  the  future 
election,  with  all  its  ingenious  devices,  began 
to  fade  from  his  mind.  When  he  reached  the 
drawing-room  door  it  was  quite  obliterated. 

Paul  Lynedon  never  saw  one  cheek  that 
glowed  with  sudden  pleasure  at  his  entrance ; 
he  walked  straight  to  the  piano,  and  said  to 
Eleanor,  "  I  knew  I  was  right.  It  was  you 
who  sang,  was  it  not  ?" 

"  Yes;  1  love  music,  as  I  think  I  told 
you." 

"  Will  you  sing  again  for  me  ?" 

"  You  are  quite  unconscionable,"  said  Mrs. 
Lancaster,  while  the  faintest  shade  of  acri- 
mony mingled  with  her  dulcet  tone.  "  I  am 
sure  she  must  be  tired." 
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The  hint  failed ;  and  Mrs.  Lancaster  was 
doomed  to  a  little  longer  silence  while 
Eleanor  sang  again,  and  yet  again.  Paul 
Lynedon  was  enchanted ;  for  her  voice  was 
the  true  heart-music,  and  it  touched  the 
purest  and  inmost  springs  of  his  nature.  He 
was  no  longer  the  mere  polished  gentleman 
of  society;  he  stood  as  Katharine  had  first 
beheld  him — so  silent,  so  deeply  moved,  that 
he  forgot  to  pay  a  single  compliment,  and 
even  to  say  "  Thank  you." 

He  knew  not  that  Eleanor  had  sung  thus 
well  only  because  she  had  forgotten  his  pre- 
sence, his  very  existence ;  because  every  song, 
by  rousing  some  hidden  link  of  memory  and 
touching  some  secret  feeling,  carried  her 
further  and  further  away  into  the  dim  past 
and  blotted  out  all  the  present.  He  guessed 
not  that  while  she  poured  out  her  whole 
heart,  no  thought  of  him  or  of  his  approval 
influenced  the  song, — that  though  he  stood 
beside  her,  the  face  she  saw  was  not  his: 
and  when  at  last  his  voice  thanked  her,  it 

VOL.  I.  I 
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jarred  on  her  ear  like  a  painful  waking  from 
a  pleasa,nt  dream. 

And  then  her  uncle  and  Mr.  Lancaster 
came,  with  their  vapid  acknowledgments. 
But  neither  they  nor  the  gentle  Mrs.  Ogilvie, 
who  in  the  good-nature  of  others  saw  the  re- 
flection of  her  own,  and  praised  her  niece  ac- 
cordingly,— nor  the  worldly  fashionable  dame 
who,  living  all  for  outside  show,  secretly  ac- 
knowledged that  though  done  for  effect  it 
was  almost  as  good  as  reality, — nor  poor 
simple  Katharine,  who  marvelled  at  no  in- 
spiration the  guerdon  of  which  was  Paul 
Lynedon's  praise, — not  one  of  these  had 
fathomed  the  truth,  or  knew  why  it  was  that 
Eleanor  Ogilvie  had  sung  so  well. 

The  change  wrought  in  Paul  Lynedon 
made  him  seem  more  attractive  even  in 
Eleanor's  eyes.  His  manner  grew  earnest, 
and  lost  that  outside  gloss  of  almost  annoy- 
ing deference  which  characterised  it  when 
he  had  talked  with  the  two  girls  at  dinner. 
He  spoke  like  a  man— put  forth  his   own 
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opinion  honestly,  even  when  it  differed  from 
theirs.  They  talked — -he  and  Eleanor  and 
Katharine — about  books  and  music,  and  all 
pleasant  things  which  are  a  continual  feast 
to  the  yoimg  and  happy.  Eecognising  Hugh, 
Lynedon  drew  him,  almost  against  his  will, 
into  the  charmed  circle;  conquering  his  re- 
luctance to  talk,  and  making  him  feel  inter- 
ested upon  subjects  that  otherwise  he  cared 
little  about.  It  was  rather  an  exertion,  but 
Paul  was  in  a  happy  mood.  So,  all  con- 
flicting elements  were  reconciled ;  Lynedon 
and  Eleanor  leading  the  way  and  supporting 
the  chief  conversation.  Hugh  was  happy,  for 
he  had  Katharine  next  to  him.  She  sat 
almost  silent,  veiling  her  dark  dreamy  eyes 
with  their  long  lashes ;  and  at  times,  when 
Paul  Lynedon  spoke  earnestly,  raising  them 
to  his  face  with  a  look  which  once  positively 
startled  him  with  its  intenseness.  Katharine 
was  conscious  of  but  one  influence — neY>", 
strange,  delicious  —  which  breathed  in  his 
words,  wliich  brightened  everything  whereon 
i2 
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he  looked.     He  seemed  to  her  some  glorious 
and  divine  creature 

Whose  overpowering  presence  made  her  feel 
It  would  not  be  idolatry  to  kneel. 

And  Paul  Lynedon, — what  did  he  think 
of  her  ?     Let  his  own  words  tell. 

"  You  seem  delighted  with  the  Ogilvies?" 
whispered  Mrs.  Lancaster, —  as,  somew^hat 
piqued  by  a  dull  evening  passed  with  the 
elders,  she  was  about  to  retire. 

"  Oh,  certainly — delighted !"  echoed  Paul; 
"  they  are  a  charming  family." 

"  Especially  the  young  vocalist?" 

Lynedon  answered  warmly,  but  laconi- 
cally, "  I  quite  agree  with  you." 

"  And  the  dark-eyed  Katharine  ?" 

"A  gentle,  thoughtful  creature;  evidently 
full  of  feeling,  and  so  attached  to  her  cousin. 
I  like — I  almost  love — Katharine  Ogilvie," 
he  said,  decisively. 

And  it  so  chanced,  that,  in  passing  byj  Ka- 
tharine heard  the  words ! 

He  had  said  them  idly,  and  forgotten  them 
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as  soon   as  tliey  were   uttered: — but  they 
gave  a  colouring  to  her  whole  life. 

0  ye  who  have  passed  through  the  cloudy 
time  when  youth  is  struggling  with  the 
strange  and  mysterious  stirrings  of  that  power 
which,  either  near  or  remote^  environs  our 
whole  life  with  its  influence, — ye  who  can 
now  look  back  calmly  on  that  terrible 
mingling  of  stormy  darkness  and  glorious 
light,  and  know  on  what  shadowy  nothings 
love  will  build  airy  palaces  wherein  a  god 
might  dwell, — regard  with  tenderness  that 
enthusiastic  dream  !  Perchance  there  is  one 
of  you  who  has  dreamed  like  Katharine 
Ogilvie. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Say  never,  ye  loved  once. 
God  is  too  near  above — the  grave  below, 

And  all  our  moments  go 
Too  quickly  past  our  souls,  for  saying  so. 
The  mysteries  of  life  and  death  avenge 

Affections  light  of  range. 
There  comes  no  change  to  justify  that  change. 

E.  B.  Browning. 

The  memory  of  the  withered  leaf 
In  endless  time  is  scarce  more  brief 
Than  of  the  garnered  autumn  sheaf: 

Go,  vexed  Spirit,  sleep  in  trust ! 

The  right  ear  that  is  filled  with  dust 

Hears  little  of  the  false  or  just. 

Tennyson. 

There  are  in  our  existence  days  whicli  are 
ages.  True,  at  such  seasons  the  hours  glide 
as  fast — nay,  faster — in  their  golden  stream ; 
but  when  we  look  back  it  seems  as  though 
the  narrow  tide  of  a  single  day  had  swelled 
into  a  life's  flood — a  mighty  ocean  which  up- 
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heaves  itself  between  us  and  tlie  last  epoch, 
that  we  called  The  Past. 

It  was  thus  with  Katharine   when   she 
arose    next    morning.      Her   foot    seemed 
already  within   the  shining  entrance-gate  of 
a  new  paradise.     The  old  childish  world  of 
a  few  hours  since  looked  far  distant, — and 
oh,  how  pale  and  dim!     She  scarcely  turned 
her  face  to  gaze  upon   it  now.     All  night 
her   spirit  had  floated   amongst   the   most 
dehcious  fancies, — and  even  on  her  waking 
she  felt  as  still  in  a  dream.     On  descend- 
ing, she  foimd  that  her  restless  happiness 
had   made   her    the    earliest  riser    in   the 
house.     She  lingered  a  few  minutes  in  the 
breakfast-room,  looking  out  on  the  dappled 
morning  sky,  and  thinking  how  beautiful 
the  world  was.     Then  she  went   into   the 
drawing-room,  and  began  to  pour  out  her 
heart's   emotion  to  her  usual  friendly  con- 
fidante— her  pianoforte.      Katharine  loved 
music  intensely;  but  the  very  sense  which 
made  her  feel  so  keenly  the  power  of  song 
rendered  its  science  irksome  in  the  extreme. 
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Still,  though  in  society  she  shrank  from  any 
display,  she  sometimes  sat  alone  for  hours; 
her  light  fingers  and  sweet  but  feeble  voice 
weaving  together  bird-like  melodies,  most  of 
which  were  the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 

Now,  almost  unconsciously,  she  glided 
into  the  song  which  Miss  Trevor's  rich 
tones  and  Lynedon's  praise  had  impressed 
upon  her  memory.  She  sang  it  with  her 
whole  heart;  seeing  nothing,  save  perchance 
one  likeness  which  her  fancy  conjured  up, 
and  which  formed  the  inspiration  of  the 
strain. 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Ogilvie,"  said  a  voice 
behind — Paul  Lynedon's  own — for  he  had 
entered  softly ;  "  why  will  you  compel  me  to 
act  the  spy  in  order  to  attain  such  a  pleasure 
as  this  ?" 

Katharine  did  not  answer.  Poor  child  ! 
she  trembled  Hke  a  little  bird  in  its  captor's 
hands. 

Paul  thought  what  terribly  hard  work  it 
was  to  get  on  at  all  with  young  girls  who 
bore  the  lingering  traces  of  pinafores  and 
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bread-and-butter.  But  good-nature  urged 
him  to  make  another  attempt. 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  you  sang  at  all ; 
still  less  that  you  knew  this  pet  song  of 
mine,  which  I  asked  your  cousin  for  in  vain 
last  night.     Why  did  you  not  tell  me  so  ?" 

"  Because  I  cannot  sing,"  murmured  Ka- 
tharine ;  "  I  have  scarcely  any  voice." 

"  Nay,  I  must  differ  from  you  there.  You 
have  a  very  sweet  one ;  only  it  wants  power 
and  proper  cultivation.  But  you  sing  with 
your  soul,  if  not  with  your  lips;  and  that 
is  what  I  love  to  hear." 

And  then  Lynedon,  to  relieve  her  con- 
fusion, went  on  talking  in  an  easy,  kind, 
quiet  manner  about  the  quality  of  her  voice 
and  the  way  to  strengthen  it.  "  But  what  a 
long  speech  I  am  making — quite  a  lecture," 
he  added,  laughing. 

"  I  like  to  listen  to  you;  pray  go  on,"  said 
Katharine,  simply. 

'  Well,  here  is  some  improvement ;  we 
shall  get  on  in  time,'  thought  Paul  Lynedon. 
And  then  he .  continued,  "  What  I  mean  to 
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say  is,  that,  as  we  ought  to  let  no  talent 
rust,  if  I  were  you  I  would  try  to  sing  as 
well  as  I  could.  It  may  not  be  quite  so 
charmingly  as  your  cousin ;  but  you  will  give 
pleasure  to  many,  as  you  did  to  me  this 
morning." 

"  I  am  glad — very  glad,"  said  Katharine, 
with  a  bright  smile,  and  that  earnest  look 
which  always  puzzled  Lynedon  in  her  in- 
tense dark  eyes. 

"  Thank  you ;  and  you  will  sing  when- 
ever I  ask  you,  like  a  dear  little  friend  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Then,  thank  you  once  more,"  answered 
Paul;  feehng  towards  the  "httle  shy  girl" 
a  real  liking,  which  sprang  partly  from  grati- 
fied self-love  at  having  succeeded  so  well  in 
the  dijfficult  task  of  drawing  her  out  "  Then 
it  is  agreed^  Miss  Katharine — Miss  Ogilvie, 
I  mean,  for  so  you  are  by  right,  I  think." 

"  Yes,  but  I  am  never  called  so — only 
Katharine ;  I  like  it  best." 

"  Then  I  will  call  you  Katharine,  if  you 
will  allow  me." 
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Another  quiet  "  yes"  sealed  the  contract : 
— and  thus  was  woven  one  more  link  of  the 
dark  chain  that  was  to  bind  that  young 
heart  for  ever! 

The  time  of  the  visit  flew  by — the  "  rest- 
day" — the  "  prest-day" — and  still  the  guests 
lingered,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  It  is 
astonishing  how  soon  an  agreeable  party  at 
a  country-house  seems  to  grow  into  one 
family.  It  was  so  at  Summerwood.  What- 
ever passions  were  dawning  to  life  beneath, 
there  were  no  stirrings  on  the  surface  to 
break  the  peace  and  harmony  of  that  plea- 
sant circle. 

Paul  Lynedon  after  a  few  days  began  to 
think  of  Eleanor  a  great  deal  more  than 
he  liked  to  confess.  Perhaps  this  was  be- 
cause her  character  burst  upon  him  with  a 
freshness  that  quite  contradicted  his  former 
notions  of  women.  She  was  the  first  who, 
if  not  treating  him  with  positive  indif- 
ference, had  at  least  never  sought  in  any 
way  to  win  his  attention.  Her  perfect  in- 
dependence annoyed  him.     It  was  in  vain 
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that  every  time  he  spoke  there  dropped 
from  his  lips,  Hke  the  fairy  gift  of  pearls 
and  diamonds,  compliments  graceful  and  re- 
fined,— the  envied  wonder  of  all  his  fair 
friends  of  old.  But  Eleanor  never  once 
stooped  to  pick  them  up.  His  vanity  was 
piqued;  and,  after  trying  the  experiment 
for  a  short  time  on  Katharine,  he  gave 
up  these  elegant  flatteries,  and  became 
his  own  real  self — his  better  self  But 
this  change  only  gained  from  Eleanor  a 
surprised,  pleased,  and  friendly  response. 
She  treated  him  with  greater  warmth,  but 
still  with  the  unreserve  and  frank  kindness 
which  she  showed  to  every  one  around  her. 
With  men  of  Lynedon's  character  opposi- 
tion is  often  the  greatest  incentive.  Before 
he  had  been  many  days  in  her  society,  Paul 
was  more  in  love  with  Eleanor  than  he  had 
ever  been  with  any  woman  during  his  gay 
and  mercurial  life.  Perhaps,  added  to  the 
spur  of  wounded  vanity,  came  the  impulse 
of  many  purer  and  higher  feelings  long  dor- 
mant within  him,   which  her   true   nature 
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had  awakened  once  more;  and  the  reverent 
admiration  with  which  he  felt  constrained 
to  regard  this  gentle,  single-hearted  girl, 
Lynedon's  quick  temperament  mistook  for 
love. 

Paul  was  one  of  those  men  in  whom  na- 
tural reserve  adds  to  the  outward  self-com- 
mand taught  by  habituation  to  society. 
Therefore,  though  Eleanor's  influence  over 
him  grew  stronger  every  day,  and  he  felt  it 
to  be  so,  no  outward  sign  of  his  awakening 
passion  was  discernible.  Perhaps  Eleanor 
might  have  discovered  it, —  for  a  woman 
generally  sees  intuitively  where  she  is 
loved, — ^but  her  heart  was  too  fidl  of  one 
feehng  to  admit  even  the  suspicion  of  an- 
other. 

There  was  one  person  whose  eyes  might 
have  been  .open  to  the  elements  for  {atnie 
fate  that  were  brooding  among  the  gay  idlers 
at  Summerwood.  But  Mrs.  Lancaster  was 
deep  in  antiquarian  researches,  traversing 
the  country  with  her  host  as  pioneer;  and 
in  this  lady,  love  for  science — at  least  for 
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the  6clat  that  science  brings — shut  out  even 
the  feminine  impulse  of  curiosity. 

So,  the  young  people  walked,  rode,  drove 
in  the  pleasant  winter  mornings — sat  by  the 
evening  fire,  and  talked,  or  sang,  or  told 
ghost-stories,  until  the  week  ended,  and  with 
it  Mrs.  Lancaster's  peregrinations.  She  spoke 
of  going  home ;  and  after  the  usual  friendly 
contest  pro  and  con.  the  affair  was  decided. 
The  last  evening  came — the  last  morning. 
No  more  would  there  be  of  those  social  fire- 
sides at  night,  of  that  merry  breakfast- table 
chat.  When  Katharine  rose  to  answer 
her  grandfather's  summons,  she  felt  this  so 
strongly  that  ere  she  reached  the  hall  her 
eyes  were  overflowing.  As  she  passed  on 
towards  her  grandfather's  room,  she  heard 
Lynedon  call — 

"  Katharine,  Katharine,  tell  Sir  James  I 
will  be  with  him  by  the  time  the  reading  is 
finished." 

He  had  usually  come  in  to  aid  her  in  the 
task, — and  now,  the  last  day,  every  moment 
in  his  sight  became  so  precious  !     It  was  a 
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disappointment,  that  made  what  was  ever  a 
loving  duty  seem  almost  a  burden. 

Paul  thought  that  during  that  time  he 
might  contrive  to  be  a  few  moments  alone 
with  Eleanor ;  not  to  tell  her  he  loved  her — 
he  was  too  cautious  for  that — but  to  try  and 
gain  some  word  or  look  on  which  his  own 
heart  might  rest  for  a  time  when  he  should 
feel  he  was  no  longer  in  her  presence.  But 
there  was  Hugh,  busy  making  flies,  his  usual 
morning  occupation,  and  continually  calling 
out  for  his  sister's  light  fingers  to  aid  in  the 
dubbing,  or  to  cut  the  wings.  Eleanor,  all- 
patient  as  she  was,  seemed  quite  content; 
but  Lynedon  grew  restless  and  uncomfort- 
able. At  last,  seeing  no  chance  of  the  brief 
interview  which  he  sought,  he  went  to  Sir 
James's  study. 

Katharine  was  still  reading;  but  there  was 
a  vacant  look  in  the  old  man's  eyes  which 
seemed  to  imply  that  the  hstener  profited  as 
little  as  the  reader.  Every  now  and  then 
he  interrupted  her,  to  ask,  in  a  voice  feebler 
than  usual,  some  question  that  betokened  a 
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wandering  mind.  He  did  not  notice  Paul's 
entrance;  and  the  young  man  motioned  to 
Katharine  not  to  cease,  wliile  lie  placed  him- 
self behind  her  and  looked  over  what  she 
read.  It  was  an  old  paper  that  chronicled 
the  coronation  of  George  III. ;  and  Paul 
could  not  help  listening  with  a  strange,  almost 
painful  feeling,  to  the  description  of  festivi- 
ties shared  by  courtiers  and  court  beauties 
whose  very  memory  had  passed  away. 

"  I  should  think  it  must  have  been  a  gay 
sight,  grandpapa?"  said  Katharine,  pausing. 

"  Eh,  what  did  you  say,  my  child?" 

Katharine  repeated  her  observation. 

"Read  that  last  sentence  again,  dear;  I 
don't  think  I  quite  understood  it.  Indeed, 
things  do  not  seem  quite  clear  here  to-day." 
The  old  man  touched  his  forehead  with  a 
feeble  smile,  and  tried  to  attend  while  Ka- 
tharine read.  Then  he  shook  his  head 
mournfully,  and  said — 

"  It  is  of  no  use,  Katharine  ;  I  can't  make 
it  out.     What  is  it?" 

"  It  is  an  account  of  the  coronation  levee, 
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dear  grandpapa,  and  of  who  were  presented ; 
look,  here  is  your  own  name,  Sir  James 
Ogilvie,  among  the  rest." 

"  Ah,  yes — I  remember  I  went — ^let  me  see, 
it  must  have  been  last  week,  for  the  Gazette 
appears  weekly  now.  And  the  King  has 
asked  me  to  oro  down  to  Windsor  and  hunt : 
don't  forget  that.  Katharine;  and  Trhilr  I 
think  of  it,  ring  for  Peters,  to  see  about  Eing- 
dove.  His  Majesty  said  there  was  not  a 
finer  hunter  anywhere  than  my  Eingdove. 
Make  haste,  love;' 

Katharine  looked  imploringly  at  Paul 
Lynedon,  who  stepped  forward,  t 

"  My  dear  Sir  James,  you  are  thinking  of 
things  long  gone  by." 

''  Eh — what  — who  are  you,  sir  ?  I  never 
saw  you  before,"  said  the  old  man  :  over 
whom  a  strange  change  appeared  to  have 
come,  for  his  dim  eyes  glittered,  and  he 
moved  restlessly  in  his  chair.  '•  Katharine, 
who  is  this  man  ?  I  don't  know  him.  AYhat 
is  he  going  to  do  with  me  ?'' — and  he  caught 
his  grandchild's  hand  uneasily. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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"  Dearest  grandpapa,  it  is  only  Mr.  Lyne- 
don." 

"  Lynedon  ;  all,  to  be  sure, — ^Yiscount 
Lynedon.  My  dear  Lord,  so  you  have  come 
from  the  levee ;  perhaps  the  King  has  invited 
you,  too  ?  Ah !  is  it  so  ? — that's  well.  How 
young  you  look !  You  find  me  not  over  strong, 
my  dear  friend,  but  I  shall  soon  be  better — 
very  soon." 

The  old  man  paused  a  moment  in  his  un- 
usual volubility,  and  turned  to  Lynedon  and 
Katharine — neither  of  whom  would  speak. 
A  vague  terror  oppressed  the  latter ;  she  be- 
came veryi'pale,  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears.     Sir  James  looked  wistfully  at  her. 

"  Who  is  that  lady — I  don't  remember 
her?"  he  whispered  to  Lynedon.  Katharine's 
tears  overflowed,  and  she  hid  her  face. 

"  It  is  Katharine — your  own  Katharine," 
said  Paul. 

"  My  own  Katharine^'  repeated  the  old 
man ;  "  yes,  it  must  be  Katharine — Katharine 
Mayhew.  But  you  mistake,  my  Lord,  you 
must   not  call  her  my  Katharine.      Come 
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another  day,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it ;  I 
can't  now :" — and  his  voice  trembled.  "  There 
she  is,  weeping  still.  My  dear  friend,  go  to 
her;  we  must  do  as  the  world  does,  and  if 
her  father  should  come  in — !  Tell  her  I  did 
love  her — I  did  indeed — and  I  always  shall, 
though  they  will  not  let  us  marry.  Katha- 
rine, my  Katharine,  do  not  weep." 

His  voice  dropped  almost  to  a  whisper, 
and  he  leaned  back  with  closed  eyes,  his 
fingers  fluttering  to  and  fro  on  the  elbows  of 
the  chair.  Lynedon  motioned  for  Katharine 
to  speak  to  him. 

"  Are  you  tired,  dear  grandpapa,  or  un- 
well ?     Shall  I  call  any  one  ?" 

"  No,  no,  no !  I  am  quite  well,  only  tired ; 
so  tired!"  . 

"  Is  your  father  in  the  house,  Katharine  ?" 
asked  Paul ;  who  felt  more  alarmed  than  he 
liked  to  let  her  see. 

''  No ;  he  is  gone  out  with  Mrs.  Lancaster, 
—I  think  to  the  Church." 

"  Church !"  said  the  old  Baronet,  opening 
his  eyes  at  the  word,  "  Are  we  at  the 
k2 
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Churcli?  Ah,  yes,  I  remember  I  promised. 
And  so  you  are  to  be  married,  Katliarine 
Mayhew — married  after  all?  Well,  well! 
This  is  your  bridegroom,  —  and  his 
name — " 

"  Dear  grandpapa,  you  are  thinking  of 
something  else,"  cried  Katharine.  ''  Here  is 
no  one  but  Mr.  Lynedon  and  myself." 

"  Lynedon, — so  you  are  going  to  marry 
a  Lynedon !  Well,  I  had  not  thought  so  once. 
But  here  we  are,  and  I  must  say  the  words 
myself.     Give  me  your  hands — " 

"  Do  not  contradict  him,  it  is  best  not," 
whispered  Paul. 

Sir  James  joined  their  hands  together. 
Even  at  that  moment  of  terror  and  excite- 
ment, a  wild  thrill  shot  through  Katha- 
rine's heart,  and  her  very  brow  crimsoned  at 
the  touch.  The  old  man  muttered  some  in- 
distinct sounds, — and  stopped. 

"  I  have  forgotten  the  service ! — how  does 
it  begin  ?  Ah !  I  remember,"  said  he,  very 
faintly, — "  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes, 
dust  to  dust — " 
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Katharine  started  up  and  shrieked  with 
terror,' — for  her  grandfather  had  sunk  back 
in  his  chair,  white  and  ghastly.  One  feeble 
shudder  convulsed  the  aged  limbs, — and 
then  all  was  stillness. 

Paul  and  Katharine — their  hands  still 
clasped  together — stood  in  the  presence  of 
Death ! 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

The  ordinary  use  of  acquaintance  is  a  sharing  of  talk, 
news,  drink,  mirth,  together  ;  but  sorrow  is  the  right  of  a 
friend,  as  a  thing  nearer  the  heart,  and  to  be  delivered 
with  it.  Bishop  Selden. 

She  did  but  look  upon  him,  and  his  blood 
Blushed  deeper,  even  from  his  inmost  heart ; 
For  at  each  glance  of  those  sweet  eyes,  a  soul 
Looked  forth  as  from  the  azure  gates  of  heaven. 

Philip  Bailey. 

"  What  a  shocking  occurrence, — really 
quite  unfortunate,  that  it  should  have  hap- 
pened just  now!"  said  Mrs.  Lancaster,  as 
she  paced  the  drawing-room  in  a  state  of 
nervous  agitation,  half  affected,  half  real. 
This  was  some  two  or  three  hours  after  the 
first  excitement  and  terror-stricken  surprise 
of  the  family  had  subsided  into  the  stillness 
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of  a  household  which  had  been  invaded  by 
Death. 

The  lady's  remark  drew  no  answer  from 
Paul  Lynedon,  who  was  the  only  person 
present.  He  sat  leaning  his  head  on  his 
hand,  in  a  grave  attitude. 

"  I  wish  Julian  would  make  haste  with 
the  carriage,"  restlessly  muttered  Mrs.  Lan- 
caster. "  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  away.  It  is 
so  very  unpleasant  to  be  where  there  is  a 
death  in  the  house:  it  makes  me  quite 
nervous !  If  the  old  gentleman  had  but  lived 
until  night — Eeally,  Mr.  Lynedon,  I  wish  you 
would  speak  instead  of  sitting  there  without 
uttering  a  word, — and  when  you  see  me  so 
agitated,  too." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  began  Paul^  in  an 
absent  tone.     "  Death  is,  indeed,  solemn  !" 

"  Of  course,  of  course ;  but  you  know  I  do 
not  think  with  these  stupid  church-goiog 
people.  No  one  of  strong  mind  would. 
There  is  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  Avith  her  Bible  quo- 
tations and  her  talk  about  '  submission;'  as 
if  it  were  not  a  good  thing  that  the  old  man 
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is  gone — such  a  trouble  as  lie  was.  Of 
course  they  are  all  in  their  hearts  quite 
thankful  for  the  event" 

At  this  moment  a  low  moanins^  from 
one  of  the  distant  apartments  reached  the 
drawing-room.  Paul  Lynedon's  countenance 
changed  from  the  apathy  with  which  he 
had  listened  to  Mrs.  Lancaster,  to  an  expres- 
sion of  deep  compassion. 

"  Hark  !  that  is  Katharine.  Poor  child, 
poor  child !"  he  said,  softly. 

"  She  has  been  in  hysterics  ever  since  you 
carried  her  to  her  room.  It  is  almost  time 
the  scene  were  ended,  I  fancy,"  answered 
the  lady  sarcastically. 

"  Mrs.  Lancaster  !"  exclaimed  Lynedon, 
with  a  look  of  grave  reproof:  but  imme- 
diately recollecting  himself,  his  countenance 
resumed  its  usual  expression,  and  he  relapsed 
into  the  thoughtful  silence  which  had  ex- 
cited Mrs.  Lancaster's  animadversions. 

She,  on  her  part,  was  becoming  thoroughly 
vexed  with  her  protege.  For  several  days 
he  had  not  paid  her  half  the  attention  which 
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she  exacted,  or  wished  to  exact;  and  now  it 
appeared  to  her  that  his  mind  was  entirely 
occupied  by  thoughts  in  which  she  had 
evidently  no  share.  The  lady's  conjectures 
were  ri^iht.  At  this  moment  her  worldliness 
and  cold-heartedness  were  almost  abhorrent 
to  Paul  Lynedon.  For  days  there  had  been 
a  struofoie  within  him  between  the  two  influ- 

CO 

''ences,  the  true  and  the  unreal, — custom  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  purity,  sim- 
plicity, and  nature.  The  latter  were  espe- 
cially attractive  as  they  came  in  the  guise  of 
Eleanor  Ogilvie.  Now,  startled,  awed  by 
the  day's  event,  and  brought  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  within  the  presence  of 
death — at  least,  of  sudden  death — Lynedon 
had  put  off  for  a  while  the  fictions  which 
constituted  his  outer  self.  To  him  there  was 
now  something  painfully  repugnant  in  the 
affectations  with  which  Mrs.  Lancaster  broke 
in  upon  the  current  of  thoughts  deeper  and 
purer  than  the  young  man  had  indulged  in 
for  a  Ions:  season. 

^' Thank  heaven,  there  are  the  carriage- 
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•wheels,"  cried  Mrs.  Lancaster,  who  had 
been  impatiently  beating  time  on  the  window- 
panes  with  her  gloved  fingers.  "  Now  we 
shall  get  away  without  meeting  the  family." 

"  What,  shall  you  not  see  them  before 
you  go  ?"  asked  Paul^  with  much  surprise. 

"  Oh,  no ;  such  an  intrusion  would  be 
indecorous.  I  will  send  cards  when  I  get 
home."  *■ 

"  Cards  !  Why,  I  thought,  of  all  woman's 
duties  and  privileges  there  was  none  so 
sacred  as  that  of  consolation.  Surely  I 
have  heard  you  say  so  yourself" 

Mrs.  Lancaster  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  In  other  cases,  certainly  ;  but  in  this — 
however,  my  dear  friend,  I  cannot  argue 
the  point  novv',  for  here  is  Julian  with  the 
boxes.  Really,  it  is  very  disagreeable  to 
wait  upon  ourselves,  and  all  because  of  this 
old  gentleman's  death.  However,  we  shall 
soon  be  at  home.  Of  course,  you  are  quite 
ready,  Mr.  Lynedon." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  do  not  go  just 
yet." 
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"  Not  go !  And  pray  what  is  the  reason 
of  this  sudden  and  most  disinterested  reso- 
lution ?"  said  Mrs.  Lancaster,  with  a  smile 
of  such  ironical  meaning  that  Paul  Lyne- 
don  s  cheek  grew  many  shades  deeper  with 
annoyance.  But,  as  was  customary  with 
him,  he  showed  his  vexation  only  by  an- 
swering in  a  tone  more  firm  and  haughty 
than  usual. 

"  Mrs.  Lancaster,  my  only  reason  is  one 
so  trifling  that  it  hardly  deserves  your  at- 
tention. Merely,  that  having  received  much 
courtesy  in  this  house,  I  wish  to  return  it 
by  inquiring  if  in  this  time  of  confusion  and 
anxiety  I  can  in  any  way  be  of  use ; — and  so, 
with  an  apology  for  troubhng  you  with  this 
explanation,  allow  me  to  lead  you  to  your 
carriage." 

Verily,  the  stateliness  of  the  whole  Lyne- 
don  race  for  a  century  back  was  compressed 
in  Paul  when  he  chose  to  exhibit  that  pecu- 
har  manner.  The  petite  graceful  Mrs.  Lan- 
caster shrank  into  nothins:  beside  the  over- 
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whelming  courtesy  of  liis  demeanour.  They 
were  silently  descending  the  staircase,  when 
Eleanor  Ogilvie  appeared. 

''  How  very  unpleasant!"  and  "  How  for- 
tunate !"  cried  Mrs.  Lancaster,  in  a  breath, — 
the  former  being  of  course  an  aside.  But  a 
glance  at  Eleanors  face,  which  though  a 
degree  paler  than  ordinary  was  perfectly 
composed,  freed  the  departing  guest  from 
the  apprehension  of  a  scene,  and  she  re- 
ascended  to  the  drawing-room. 

''  My  dearest  Eleanor,  I  would  fain  have 
saved  us  all  the  pain  of  an  adieu.  These  most 
afflicting  circumstances— your  feelings — my 
own" — and  here  Mrs.  Lancaster  took  out 
her  pocket-handkerchief. 

But  Eleanor  neither  wept  nor  made  any 
pretence  of  doing  so. 

"  Thank  you  for  your  sympathy,"  she  an- 
swered ;  "  and  since  I  see  you  are  going,  may 
I  hope  that  you  will  excuse  an  omission 
which—" 

"  Excuse !  My  dear  young  friend,  I  would 
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have  remained  could  I  liave  been  any  com- 
fort; but  I  tlioudit  the  kindest  act  was  to 
intrude  no  longer  on  your  sorrow." 

Eleanor  offered  no  word  of  dissent  to  this 
remark ;  and  Mrs.  Lancaster  felt  so  completely 
at  a  loss  that  she  again  had  recourse  to  her 
pocket-handkerchief 

"  You  will  bear  my  adieux  and  condolence 
to  your  aunt  and  to  poor  dear  Miss  Ogilvie, 
who  must  be  sadly  afSicted."' 

"Yes,"  said  Eleanor,  briefly.  She  suf- 
fered Mrs.  Lancaster's  veil  to  sweep  her 
cheek  in  a  salute,  and  then  held  out  lier 
hand  to  Paul  Lynedon,  who  had  stood  by  in 
perfect  silence. 

He  took  the  hand;  but  said  quietly,  "I 
am  not  bidding  adieu,  for  I  do  not  return  to 
toAvn  until  night ;  perhaps  I  may  be  of  some 
service." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  was  Eleanor's  rej^ly, 
"  but  we  will  not  encroach  on  your  good 
offices, — there  is  no  need." 

'•  That  is  just  what  I  have  been  telling 
him,  Miss  Eleanor;  he  will  only  be  in  the 
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way.  You  had  better  come  with  us,  Lyne- 
don,"  said  Mrs.  Lancaster. 

Paul  never  answered  her,  but  raised  his 
eyes  to  Eleanor.  His  look  was  so  full  of 
earnest  feeling,  sympathy,  and  sincere  kind- 
liness, that  she  was  touched.  "  You  'will  let 
me  stay  if  I  can  be  of  use  to  any  one  here  ?" 
he  said  gently,  when  Mrs.  Lancaster  walked 
forward  in  ill-concealed  impatience. 

"Thank  you,  yes;  do  as  you  will,"  an- 
swered Eleanor, — while  the  tears  which 
affected  sympathy  would  never  have  drav/n 
forth  confessed  the  influence  of  real  feeling. 
The  traces  of  this  emotion  were  still  on 
her  cheek  when  Paul  Lynedon  returned 
to  the  room.  They  went  to  his  very  heart: 
— for  men  to  whom  tears  are  unknown 
seem  most  susceptible  to  their  power  in 
women.  There  is  probably  scarcely  any  man 
living  who  does  not  feel  his  heart  drawn  to 
the  girl  he  loves— or  even  is  only  beginning 
to  love — if  he  sees  her  under  the  influence 
of  any  grief  deep  enough  to  call  forth  tears. 

So  it  was,  that  when  Lynedon  came  again 
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into  Eleanor's  presence  his  manner  was  so 
subdued,  so  tender,  so  free  from  all  affecta- 
tion, that  she  had  never  felt  more  inclined  to 
regard  him  with  friendly  feelings.  That  she 
could  either  inspire  or  return  a  warmer  senti- 
ment, had  not  once  entered  her  mind  with 
respect  to  Paul  Lynedon ;  therefore  her 
manner  was  always  frank,  open,  and  kindly, 
— e.nd  now  even  gentler  than  usual. 

"  This  is  kind  of  you, — very  kind,"  she 
said,  giving  him  her  hand.  He  pressed  it 
warmly,  as  a  friend  might,  and  then  let  it  go : 
—he  could  not,  dared  not  suffer  the  expres- 
sion of  earthly  love  to  intrude  at  such  a  time. 

"  I  feel  very  much  with  you, — indeed  I 
do,"  said  Paul's  low  musical  tones ;  "  and  that 
dear  child,  poor  Katharine, — it  was  a  terrible 
shock  for  her." 

"  Yes,  Katharine  loved  him  very  dearly, 
and  she  was  the  darling  of  his  heart.  He 
gave  her  her  name,  and  she  was  his  god- 
child, too.  Poor  grandpapa!  I  think  he 
loved  Katharine  better  than  any  one  in  the 
world.      How  strange  that  no  one   should 
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Imve  been  present  when  he  died  except  you 
and  herself !  Did  he  say  anything,  or  seem 
to  suffer  ?  Poor  Katharine  has  told  us  no- 
thing : — indeed,  she  has  been  weeping  inces- 
santly ever  since." 

Then  Paul  Lynedon  related  the  scene  in 
the  study,  and  the  strange  delusion  under 
which  Sir  James  had  died.  A  common 
sympathy,  though  one  of  which  neither  Avas 
aware,  made  Paul  speak  and  Eleanor  listen 
with  deep  interest  to  the  touching  memory 
of  a-  long-past  love. 

"  And  he  remembered  her  even  then,  this 
Katharine  Mayhew — how  strange  !"  mur- 
mured Eleanor. 

"  It  is  not  strange,"  said  Paul,  earnestly ; 
"  no  man  ever  forgets  the  woman  whom  he 
first  loved.  The  storms  of  a  lifetime  may 
intervene,  but  that  such  first  true  love  should 
pass  away — never,  never  !" 

Eleanor's  lips  trembled,  her  bosom  heaved, 
and  the  voice  of  her  soul  even  more  than 
that  of  her  tongue  echoed  the  "  never !"  It 
was  as  the  one  amen  to  the  universal  love- 
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orison  which  every  young  heart  breathes  at 
its  first  awakening.  But  how  rarely  does 
each  Hfe's  history  work  out  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prayer  !  Not  fate's  mysteries  only, 
but  the  wilfulness,  change,  and  weakness 
of  humanity  itself,  cast  a  shadow  between 
it  and  that  blessed  "  never,"  which  while 
still  believed  in  is  strength  and  hope.  Love 
is  no  longer  divine  to  us  when  we  find 
out,  or  begin  only  to  suspect,  that  it  is  not 
eternal. 

Lynedon  watched  Eleanor's  evident  emo- 
tion with  a  thrill  of  rapture  which  he  could 
scarcely  conceal.  He  interpreted  all  as  a 
lover  would  fain  do.  Her  lightest  word,  her 
most  passing  look,  might  then  have  drawn 
from  him  the  confession  of  his  feelings — and 
would  surely  have  done  so,  despite  the  solemn 
time-  and  place,  had  there  been  in  her  an 
answering  love  involuntarily  betrayed.  But 
when  Eleanor  lifted  up  her  face,  the  look 
which  met  his  was  so  calm,  so  uncon- 
strained in  its  maidenly  frankness,  that  the 
most    anxious    self-deceiving    lover    could 
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not  have  discovered  in  it  the  secret  which 
he  might  desire  to  see.  Paul  Lynedon 
shrank  back  into  himself;  and  the  passionate 
words  which  had  risen  almost  to  his  lips 
died  away  in  the  ordinary  expressions  of 
feeling  called  forth  by  the  occasion.  Even 
these  were  so  cold  that  Eleanor  seemed 
surprised.  She  looked  in  his  face,  which 
was  pale  and  agitated,  and  her  womanly 
sympathy  at  once  supplied  the  imagined 
cause. 

"  How  ill  you  look,  Mr.  Lynedon !"  said 
she,  while  her  gentle  tone  and  kind  eyes 
expressed  more  than  her  words.  "  We  have 
been  thinking  so  much  of  ourselves,  and 
have  forgotten  how  much  this  painful  day 
must  have  affected  you.  Sit  down,  and  let 
me  bring  you  a  glass  of  wine.  Nay,  I  will 
have  no  refusal." 

Paul  had  no  power  to  refuse.  When 
Eleanor  brought  him  the  wine  he  took  it 
from  her  hand,  drank  it,  and  then  leaned 
his  head  against  the  wall,  incapable  of  utter- 
ing one  word.     Eleanor  stood  by  him  with  a 
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feeling  of  deep  interest,  mingled  witli  com- 
passion. At  last  he  roused  himself,  and 
said,  with  a  faint  smile, 

"  You  must  pardon  me." 

"  There  is  no  need — it  was  a  trying  scene; 
no  w^onder  it  affected  you.  I  often  think 
that  men  can  less  bear  to  come  within  the 
shadow  of  death  than  women  can.  It  is 
our  fate — it  is  we  who  have  to  meet  the 
terrible  one  face  to  face  !  No  matter  how 
regardless  a  man  may  be  during  his  life  of  all 
female  ties_,  it  is  from  mother,  wife,  sister,  or 
daughter  that  he  will  seek  the  last  offices  of 
kindness.  We  leave  worldly  pleasures  to 
you — but  you  look  to  us  for  comfort  at  the 
last." 

Eleanor  had  said  all  this — a  long  speech 
it  was,  too,  for  one  of  her  generally  undemon- 
strative character — with  the  kindly  intention 
of  giving  Paul  time  to  recover  himself 
When  she  ceased,  she  found  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  her  face  with  an  intense,  earnest  gaze. 
But  the  gaze  was  less  that  of  a  lover  to- 
wards his  mistress  than  the  upraised,  almost 
l2 
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adoring,  look  whicli  a  Catholic  worshipper 
might  turn  to  his  saint.  And  there  was  a 
sweetness  and  benignity  almost  mother-like 
in  the  placid  face  that  bent  over  Paul  Lyne- 
don,  and  assuaged  the  troubled  waters  of  his 
spirit  until  they  sank  into  a  calm. 

"  Have  I  talked  to  you  until  you  are 
wearied?"  said  Eleanor,  with  one  of  her 
peculiar  shadowy  smiles.  *'  It  is  some  time 
since  I  have  said  so  much  on  my  own  ac- 
count. How  much  longer  would  you  listen, 
I  wonder?" 

"For  ever!  for  ever!"  muttered  Paul 
Lynedon. 

"  What  were  you  saying?"  inquired  the 
unconscious  Eleanor. 

Paul  recollected  himself  at  once. 

^'  That  you  are  very  kind  and  thoughtful — 
just  like  a  woman, — and  that  I  am  ashamed 
to  have  given  you  so  much  trouble." 

"  Then  you  feel  quite  well,  now  ?  If  so, 
I  will  go  up  to  see  poor  Katharine." 

"  Not  yet,  not  yet,"  Lynedon  hastily  in- 
terposed.    "  You  were  to  tell  me  if  there  is 
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anything  I  can  do  in  London — any  business 
to  arrange ;  or,  if  not  to-day,  cannot  I 
ride  back  here  to-morrow  and  see?  You 
know  not  what  pleasure  it  would  give  me 
to  do  anything  for  you, — that  is,  for  the 
family." 

''  I  am  sure  of  it — I  know  how  good  you 
are,''  said  Eleanor,  with  a  look  full  of  kind- 
ness ;  "  but  my  uncle  and  Hugh  are  both  at 
home." 

"  Nay,  your  brother  is  out  ten  miles  off  in 
the  forest.  Shall  I  ride  over  to  meet  him, 
and  inform  him  of  this  sad  event  ?" 

''  Thank  you,  but  we  have  already  sent; 
indeed,  Mr.  Lynedon,  there  is  really  no 
need  for  the  exercise  of  your  kindness.  And 
since,  to  be  frank  with  you,  my  uncle  and 
aunt  will  like  best  to  see  no  one  except 
Hugh  and  myself,  I  will  positively  send 
you  away." 

"  But  I  may  come  to-morrow,  or  the  next 
day,  only  to  inquire  after  you  all, — and  per- 
haps see  yourself  or  your  brother  for  a  few 
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minutes.     It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  me; 
and  Mrs.  Lancaster,  too^  will  be  glad — " 

Eleanor's  countenance  changed  a  little,  a 
very  little :  she  was  so  sincere,  that  even  a 
passing  thought  ever  cast  some  reflected 
shadow  on  her  face.  Her  companion  saw  it, 
and  hastened  to  remove  the  impression. 

"  You  must  not  judge  of  me  by — that  is,  I 
mean  to  say  that  a  man  is  not  accountable 
for  the  faults  of  his  friends,  or — or — acquaint- 
ances." There  was  some  confusion  in  his 
speech,  which  was  not  removed  by  Eleanor's 
total  silence. 

"  I  wish  you  to  think  well  of  me — indeed 
I  do,"  the  young  man  continued.  "  I  know 
there  is  much  in  me  wrong ;  but  then  I  have 
been  left  to  myself  since  boyhood, — for  years 
have  not  had  a  home,  a  mother,  or  a  sister; 
and  so  I  have  grown  more  worldly  than  I 
ought  to  be.  For  this  reason,  now,  in  going 
away,  I  feel  how  much  I  owe  for  the 
pleasant  and  good  influence  of  this  week  to 
you  and  to — others." 
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Paul  was  again  treading  on  dangerous 
ground, — but  once  more  Eleanor's  composure 
saved  him. 

"  I  am  glad  we  have  made  3'ou  happy 
TTe  wished  to  do  so,  Katharine  and  I;  and  it 
has  been  a  pleasant  week  to  us  all  but  for 
its  sad  ending.  And  now,  Mr.  Lynedon, 
since  I  am  the  only  one  of  the  household 
who  can  take  leave  of  you,  let  me  thank  you 
again  on  the  part  of  all,  and  say  good-bye." 

"  Good-bye,"  repeated  Paul,  as  he  linger- 
ingly  opened  the  door  for  her,  and  watched 
her  licrht  figure  ascend  the  windino;  staircase. 
When  she  disappeared,  his  breast  relieved 
itself  with  a  heavy  sigh.  Paul  rode  home 
fully  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the 
star  of  his  life,  present  and  to  come,  was 
Eleanor  Ogilvie. 

There  was  a  degree  of  irresolution  in  the 
character  of  Lynedon  that  caused  him  often 
to  be  swayed  against  his  will.  With  him 
the  past  or  the  future  was  always  subser- 
vient to  the  influence  of  the  present.  So, 
when  he  had  ridden  to  Summer  wood  three 
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times  in  the  first  week  after  Sir  James's 
death,  and  thereupon  borne  a  considerable 
number  of  Mrs.  Lancaster's  smiles  and 
inuendos,  he  began  to  feel  that  there  was 
some  cause  for  the  neglect  of  which  that 
lady  accused  her  guest.  As  the  charms  of 
Summerwood  grew  dim  in  the  attraction  of 
successive  intellectual  dissipations — for  it  is 
due  to  Paul  to  say  that  no  others  could  have 
any  influence  over  his  fine  mind — it  so 
chanced  that  for  the  next  fortnight  he  never 
went  near  the  Ogilvie  family. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

The  transition  from  sorrow  to  joy  is  easiest  in  pure 
minds  ;  as  the  true  diamond  when  moistened  by  the  breath 
recovers  its  lustre  sooner  than  the  false. 

Jean  Paul. 

He  stood  beside  me 
The  embodied  vision  of  the  brightest  dream 
That  like  a  dawn  heralds  the  day  of  life  : 
The  shadow  of  his  presence  made  my  world 
A  paradise.     All  familiar  things  he  touched, 
All  common  words  he  spake,  became  to  me 
Like  forms  and  sounds  of  a  diviner  world. 
He  was  as  is  the  sun  in  his  fierce  youth, 
As  terrible  and  lovely  as  the  tempest. 
He  came — and  went — and  left  me  what  I  am. 

Shelley. 

Katharine  Ogilvie  sat  in  the  room  whicli 
had  so  long  been  her  grandfather's.  It  was 
now,  by  her  own  desire,  virtually  resigned  to 
her.  None  of  his  own  children  had  loved, 
and  been  loved  by,  Sir  James  Ogilvie  like 
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this  young  girl,  who  had  sprung  up  in  the 
third  generation — a  late-given  flower — to  cast 
sweetness  over  his  old  age.  So,  Katharine 
seemed  to  have  a  right  beyond  all  others  to 
his  room  and  everything  that  had  belonged 
to  him.  When  she  recovered  from  the  grief 
and  agitation  which  for  some  days  had 
amounted  to  real  illness,  she  took  possession 
of  the  study  without  any  opposition,  except 
that  her  mother's  anxious  tenderness  feared 
lest  the  scene  of  waning  life  and  awfully 
sudden  death  might  have  a  painful  effect  on 
a  mind  so  young. 

But  Katharine  seemed  to  have  arisen  from 
this  trance  of  pain  and  suffering  with  a  new 
character.  During  that  week  of  illness  she 
had  merged  from  the  child  into  the  woman. 
A  change  had  passed  over  her — the  life- 
change,  wherein  the  heart  awakes,  as  out  of 
sleep,  to  feel  with  a  terrible  vividness  the 
reality  of  those  pulses  which  had  faintly 
stirred  in  its  dreams. 

Katharine  knew  that  the  power  of  which 
she  had  read  and  mused  had  come  upon  her 
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own  soul.  She  felt  in  herself  the  truth  of 
what  she  had  seen  shadowed  forth  in  ro- 
mance and  song:  she  knew  that  she  loved. 

It  is  with  a  sensation  almost  amountinor  to 
fear  that  a  young  maiden  first  discovers  the 
real  presence  of  the  life-influence  in  her 
heart — when  she  feels  that  her  existence  no 
longer  centres  in  itself  alone,  but  has  another 
added  to  it,  which  becomes,  and  will  become 
more  and  more,  dear  as  its  very  soul.  Ka- 
tharine, who  in  her  unconscious  simplicity 
had  given  herself  up  so  entirely  to  the  plea- 
sant reverie  of  which  Paul  Lynedon  was 
the  presiding  spirit,  almost  shuddered  when 
the  light  broke  in  upon  her  and  told  her 
that  dream  was  her  life.  With  her,  love 
was  not  that  girlish  fancy  which  is  born  of 
idleness,  nourished  by  vanity,  and  dies  in  a 
few  months  of  sheer  inanition, — to  revive 
again  in  some  new  phase,  and,  so  trans- 
ferred from  object  to  object,  live  out  its 
scores  of  petty  lives,  until  it  fairly  wears 
itself  out,  or  settles,  at  the  call  of  duty  or  of 
interest,  within  the  calm  boundaries  of  matri- 
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monial  necessity.  Words  cannot  too  mucli 
ridicule  or  condemn  this  desecration.  But 
a  pure-hearted  woman's  sincere,  true,  and 
life-long  love,  awakened  by  what  either  is 
or  she  deems  to  be  noble  and  perfect  in 
her  ideal^ — and,  as  such,  made  the  secret 
religion  of  her  heart,  whereon  no  eye  may 
look,  yet  which  is  the  hidden  spring  influ- 
encing all  her  thoughts  and  actions, — this 
love  is  a  thing  most  sacred,  too  solemn  to 
be  lightly  spoken  of,  too  exalted  to  need 
idle  pity,  too  holy  to  awaken  any  feeling 
save  reverence. 

And  such  a  love  was  Katharine's  for  Paul 
Lynedon. 

She  sat  in  her  grandfather's  chair,  her 
brow  resting  against  the  same  cushion 
where  in  death  had  fallen  the  aged  head 
now  pillowed  in  eternal  repose.  Katharine 
turned  away  from  the  hght,  and  closed  her 
eyes.  Her  hands  lay  crossed  on  her  knee, 
their  extreme  and  almost  sickly  whiteness 
contrasting  with  her  black  dress.  She  was 
no  longer  an  invalid ;  but  a  dreaminess  and 
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languor  still  hung  over  her,  giving  their  own 
expression  to  her  face  and  attitude.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  sit  still  and  think — one  so  great, 
that  she  often  suffered  her  parents  and  Hugh 
to  suppose  her  asleep,  rather  than  be  dis- 
turbed by  conversation. 

The  room  was  so  quiet,  that  she  might 
have  been  alone;  but  Hugh,  who  ever  since 
her  recovery  had  followed  her  like  a  sha- 
dow, sat  at  the  window,  making  his  eternal 
flies — at  least,  that  was  his  excuse  for  re- 
maining with  her  in  the  study, — but  he 
looked  oftener  at  Katharine  than  at  his  work. 
So  silent  and  quiet  was  he,  that  she  had  en- 
tirely forgotten  his  presence,  until,  waking 
from  her  reverie  with  a  half-suppressed 
sigh,  she  saw  him  creep  softly  to  her  chair. 

"  I  thought  you  were  asleep,  Katharine ; 
are  you  awake  now  ?"  he  said^  affection- 
ately. 

Katharine's  answer  was  a  smile.  She  felt 
very  grateful  to  Hugh,  who  had  been  her 
chief  companion  for  some  days,  and  had 
striven  in  every  way  to  amuse  her.     He  had 
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given  up  the  finest  hunt  of  the  season  to  stay 
at  home  with  her;  and,  after  in  vain  trying 
to  interest  her  in  the  adventures  of  every  fox 
despatched  during  the  winter,  had  finally 
offered  to  read  aloud  to  her  out  of  any  book 
she  liked,  provided  it  was  not  poetry.  But 
the  time  was  gone  by  when  the  lingering 
childishness  of  Katharine's  nature  would  sym- 
pathise with  those  purely  physical  delights 
of  exercise  and  out-door  amusement  which 
constituted  Huo;h's  world.  She  tried  to  hide 
this  from  him,  and  attempted  to  enter  into 
everything  as  usual;  but  it  would  not  do. 
The  day  lagged  very  heavily;  and  though 
Hugh  was  too  good-natured  to  allude  to  the 
hunt,  it  recurred  sorrowfully  to  his  mind  as 
he  saw  from  the  study  windows  a  few  mov- 
ing specks  of  scarlet  sweeping  along  the 
distant  country.  At  last,  when  a  horse's 
feet  were  heard  up  the  avenue,  he  could  rest 
quiet  no  longer. 

"  It  is  surely  one  of  the  men  from  the 
hunt;  I  will  just  go  and  speak  to  him,  and 
ask  him  to  have  some  lunch.     You  will  not 
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mind  being  left  alone  for  a  few  minutes,  dear 
Katharine  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  ! — not  at  all  !  You  are  only  too 
kind  to  me,  cousin  Hugh;  pray  go  and  en- 
joy yourself." 

The  door  closed  on  him,  and  Katharine 
leaned  back  in  quiet  dreamy  solitude.  She 
thought  of  her  grandfather — how  soon  every 
memory  of  him  had  passed  away  from  the 
household  ;  how  even  the  long  life  of  eighty 
years,  with  all  its  ties  and  all  its  eventSj  had 
become  like  a  shadow — had  crumbled  into 
nothing  at  the  touch  of  death ;  so  that  in 
the  world  not  even  a  month's  void  was  left 
by  the  human  soul  now  departed.  And 
then  Katharine's  mind  reverted  to  the  closing 
scene  of  his  Hfe;  the  old  man's  vague  wan- 
dering words,  which  she  felt  referred  to  some 
memory  of  his  youth  that  he  had  strangely 
connected  with  her,  not  knowing  that  the 
universal  chord  thus  touched  in  the  shadowy 
past  had  found  its  echo  in  the  present.  The 
same  impulse  swayed  the  spirit  then  passing 
away,  and  that  just  entering  upon  its  world- 
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struggles.  Amidst  tlie  solemn  mournful- 
iiess  of  tliis  death-vision  came  the  remem- 
bered face  of  Paul  Lynedon;  the  gentle 
sympathy  of  his  look,  the  touch  of  his  hand, 
the  strange  symbolising  of  their  united  fate 
— for  so  it  might  prove — who  could  tell? 
And  Katharine  gave  herself  up  to  the  wild 
love-reverie  of  early  youth, — until  the  one 
whose  influence,  magician-like,  had  peopled 
her  life  with  such  glorious  imaginings,  stood 
by  her  side ! 

Katharine  had  never  seen  Paul  Lynedon 
since  the  moment  when,  half  insensible,  she 
had  felt  herself  borne  in  his  arms  from  the 
chamber  of  death.  Now,  he  came  so  sud- 
denly into  her  presence  that  at  the  sight  of 
him  her  heart  seemed  to  suspend  its  beatings. 
Not  a  word  came  from  her  colourless  lips, 
and  the  hand  that  Paul  took  between  his 
own  felt  like  marble. 

"  Dear  Katharine,  I  fear  I  have  startled 
you,"  he  said,  anxiously ;  "  but  I  was  so  glad 
to  see  you.  I  never  thought  of  all  the  past 
— this  room,  too — how  foolish  it  was  of  me !" 
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Katharine  drooped  her  head,  and  burst 
into  tears. 

Paul's  kindly  feelings  were  roused.  He 
waited  until  Katharine's  emotion  had  some- 
what exhausted  itself;  and  then  laid  her 
head  back  on  the  cushion,  smoothing  her 
soft  black  hair  with  his  hand  as  gently  and 
soothingly  as  an  elder  brother  or  father  might 
have  done. 

"Poor  Katharine,  dear  Katharine,  you 
have  suffered  much ;  but  we  will  not  think  of 
it  any  more  now.  Let  us  talk  about  some- 
thing else,  and  I  will  sit  by  you  until  you 
have  quite  recovered  yourself-  You  see,  the 
first  thing  I  did  was  to  come  here  to  see  you. 
Your  cousin  Hugh  told  me  he  had  left  you 
in  the  study." 

A  happy  smile  broke  through  Katharine's 
tears,  and  a  faint  colour  flitted  over  her 
cheek.  The  words  were  very  tender — made 
still  more  so  by  the  inexpressible  sweetness  of 
the  tone.  What  music  there  was  at  times  in 
Paul  Lynedon's  voice!    No  wonder  it  should 
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echo  in  that  poor  self-deceiving  heart  like  a 
celestial  melody. 

"  I  have  not  yet  inquired  after  your  father 
and  mother ;  they  are  well,  I  hope  ?  May  I 
not  see  them  to-day  ?" 

"Yes,  certainly," said  Katharine. 

^''And — and — your  cousin — Miss  Eleanor, 
1  mean  ?"  Paul's  head  here  turned  towards 
the  fire,  and  his  fi:ngers  busied  themselves  in 
playing  with  a  loose  tassel  on  the  arm-chair. 

"Eleanor  is  very  well.  I  had  a  letter 
from  her  to-day,"  Katharine  answered. 

"A  letter!" 

"  Yes ;  she  was  sent  for  a  week  since  by 
her  old  friend,  Mrs.  Breynton.  She  told  me 
to  say  how  sorry  she  was,  not  to  bid  you 
adieu : — indeed,  we  half  expected  you  every 
day  last  week." 

A  slight  exclamation  of  vexed  surprise 
rose  to  Paul's  lips, — but  he  suppressed  it,  and 
only  tore  the  tassel  into  small  bits.  No  in- 
dication of  what  was  in  his  mind  conveyed 
itself  to  Katharine's ;  she  sat  with  her  sweet, 
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downcast  eyes,  and  trembling  lips,  drinking 
in  nothing  but  deep  happiness. 

So  habitual  was  Paul  Lynedon's  com- 
mand over  his  voice  and  features,  that  when 
he  turned  round  there  was  no  shade  of  dis- 
appointment visible  on  his  countenance — at 
least,  only  sufficient  to  give  a  joyful  thrill  to 
Katharine's  unsuspecting  heart,  as  he  said  : 

"  How  sorry  I  am — really  quite  vexed. 
You  must  have  thought  me  very  unkind  and 
forgetful  to  stay  away  a  whole  fortnight." 

Katharine  did  not  know  whether  to  say 
yes  or  no.  She  was  m  a  rapturous  dream, 
whose  light  flooded  and  dazzled  all  her 
thoughts  and  senses. 

"  But  you  will  forgive  me,  dear  Katha- 
rine, and  ask  your  cousin  to  do  the  same 
when  you  write  ?     Will  that  be  soon  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  we  write  very  often,  Eleanor 
and  I." 

"How   pleasant!"    said   Paul    Lynedon; 

while  his  thoughts  flew  far  away,  and  the 

few  words  with  which  he  tried  to  keep  up 

the   conversation  only  sufficed  to   make  it 

M  2 
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more  confused  and  broken.  Katharine  never 
noticed  how  absent  his  manner  grew.  She 
was  absorbed  in  the  happiness  of  sitting  near 
him,  hearing  him  speak,  and  steahng  glances 
now  and  then  at  that  cahn,  intellectual  face, 
which  to  her  seemed  even  more  beautiful  in  its 
thoughtful  composure  than  when  lighted  up 
by  animation.  And  perhaps,  had  she  consi- 
dered the  matter  at  all,  his  silence  would  have 
only  seemed  another  token  of  the  blessed 
secret  which  she  fancied  she  read  in  the 
deep  tenderness  of  his  words  and  manner. 

To  him  the  time  passed  rather  wearily :  it 
was  a  duty  of  kindness  and  consideration,  at 
first  pleasant,  then  somewhat  dull, — possibly 
it  was  a  relief  when  fulfilled.  To  her,  the 
bliss  of  a  year — nay,  of  a  life-time — was  com- 
prised in  that  one  half-hour.  At  the  moment 
it  seemed  a  dizzy  trance  of  confused  joy, 
formless  and  vague — but  in  after-hours  it 
grew  distinct;  each  word,  each  look,  each 
gesture  being  written  on  her  heart  and 
brain  in  letters  of  golden  light ;  until  at  last 
they  turned  to  fire. 
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Hugli  came  in,  looking  not  particularly 
pleased.  Tliougli  he  had  a  strong  suspicion 
that  his  sister  Eleanor  was  Paul  Lynedon's 
chief  attraction  at  Summerwood^  he  never  felt 
altogether  free  from  a  vague  jealousy  on 
Katharine's  account.  But  the  warmth  with 
which  his  supposed  rival  met  him  quite 
re-assured  the  simple-hearted,  good-natured 
Hugh  ;  and  while  the  two  young  men  inter- 
changed greetings,  Katharine  crept  away  to 
her  own  room. 

There,  when  quite  alone,  the  full  tide  of 
joy  was  free  to  flow.  With  an  emotion  of 
almost  childlike  rapture  she  clasped  her 
hands  above  her  head. 

"  It  may  come — that  bliss  !  It  may  come 
yet !"  she  murmured  ;  and  then  she  repeated 
his  words  —  the  words  which  now  ever 
haunted  her  like  a  perpetual  music  —  / 
almost  love  Katharine  Ogilvie  !  "  It  may 
be  true — it  must  be — how  happy  am  I !" 

And  as  she  stood  with  her  clasped  hands 
pressed  on  her  bosom,  her  head  thrown  back, 
the  lips  parted,  the  face  beaming,  and  her 
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whole  form  dilated  witli  joy,  Katharine 
caught  a  sight  of  her  figure  in  the  opposite 
mirror.  She  was  startled  to  see  herself  so 
lovely.  There  is  no  beautifier  like  happiness, 
— especially  the  happiness  of  love.  It  often 
seems  to  invest  with  a  halo  of  radiance  the 
most  ordinary  face  and  form.  No  wonder 
that  under  its  influence  Katharine  hardly 
knew  her  own  semblance. 

But,  in  a  moment,  a  delicious  consciousness 
of  beauty  stole  over  her.  It  was  not  vanity, 
but  a  passionate  gladness  that  thereby  she 
might  be  more  worthy  of  him.  She  drew 
nearer;  she  gazed  almost  lovingly  on  the 
bright  young  face  reflected  there,  not  as  if  it 
were  her  own,  but  as  something  fair  and 
precious  in  his  sight  which  accordingly 
became  most  dear  to  hers.  She  looked  into 
the  depths  of  the  dark  clear  eyes  :  ah!  one 
day  it  might  be  his  joy  to  do  the  same !  She 
marked  the  graceful  curves  of  the  round 
white  hand — the  same  hand  which  had  rested 
in  his  :  perhaps  the  time  might  come  when 
it  would  rest  there  for  ever.     The  thought 
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made  it  most  beantlBil,  nor:  hallowed^  in 
her  eyes. 

Simple,  cldlclike  Ki:::  riir — .  child  ia 
all  but  love — ^if  thou  c :  1 1-  L.  ve  died  in 
that  blessed  dream ! 

The  sudden  dehiium  of  joy  passed  away, 
and  left  a  sdll  gladness  which  hghted  up  her 
eves  and  trembled  in  her  lips,  making  her 
whole  countenance  beautifiiL  As  sir  ~i-| 
down  to  dinner,  she  passed  the  :  : ::  :  :  f 
the  study,  and  entered  it  f?r  :.  i_:_r:i:. 
How  changed  it  seeme  : !  — :!.  r  --^-z.  : :  i. 
altar  of  Death  had  beccc         r  :      ; 

Li-e,  A  :::::f.K:.- -:::..■.  L-.::  ^i::::  Lir  ; 
Ci'lI  ::.  :-"       :    :  1-  :.    ukened  by  one  sodden 

could  the  de^  ve:  ::  :  ::  -  nrj  ::  :: :e 
dead  contend  vr::l  :'i~  ::  s'  _"  :  f  :::  f 
youth  and  hJtsi  love  Uiai  s|:'iaii_  :  ::-  :r 
heart,  filliDsr  it  witli  ri^^^rJue  :i::  5:__: ::: 
evermore  —  un::.  zn      _  .:  :   f    i:.;:; 

shut  out  ii--  5  :::  :  1  r:_- :s  i^  ^:un:i.  :r 
changed  t:  e:::  into  joy!  I:  : :  nli  not  be:  it 
never  is  s;   in  niis   ^ ::'.:..      Anil  N:inn'e, 
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who  makes  the  greenest  grass  and  the 
brightest  flowers  to  grow  over  graves,  thus 
teaches  us  that  in  this  ever-renewed  current 
of  life  there  is  deep  wisdom  and  infinite 
love. 

Paul  Lynedon  stayed  all  the  day.  It  was 
one  of  quiet  pleasure  to  every  one.  Mr. 
— or,  as  Paul  found  some  difficulty  in  calling 
him.  Sir  Robert — Ogilvie  was  glad  to  have 
a  talk  about  politics,  and  his  lady  was  de- 
lighted that  a  visitor  had  at  last  arrived  to 
break  the  formal  gloom  of  a  household  over 
which  death  had  passed,  but  scarcely  sorrow. 
Hugh  had  an  engagement  elsewhere.  This 
fact,  while  Sir  Robert  took  his  after-dinner 
nap,  cost  Lady  Ogilvie  a  long  apology, 
which  her  guest  thought  infinitely  more 
wearisome  than  the  circumstance  for  which 
it  was  meant  to  atone. 

"  Though  casting  no  reproach  on  your 
nephew's  agreeable  society,"  said  the  polite 
Lynedon,  "  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Lady 
Ogilvie,  that  I  shall  be  quite  content,  and 
indeed  gratified,  to  have  your  daughter  all 
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to  myself  for  a  whole  evening, — sucli  good 
friends  as  we  are.  Is  it  not  so,  Katharine  ?" 
— and  he  took  the  young  girl's  hand  with 
the  affectionate  familiarity  which  he  had 
established  between  them.  How  bright, 
how  joyful,  were  the  answering  blush  and 
smile  ! 

Paul  Lynedon  saw  both.  He  was  flat- 
tered at  having  so  completely  conquered  the 
shyness  of  this  young  creature,  who,  in  the 
intervals  of  his  sudden  passion  for  Eleanor, 
had  at  once  interested,  amused,  and  puzzled 
him.  He  could  not  but  perceive  the  ad- 
miring reverence  of  himself  which  her  whole 
manner  unconsciously  showed;  and  a  proud 
man  likes  to  be  worshipped  and  looked  up 
to,  especially  by  the  other  sex.  To  be  sure, 
Katharine  was  still  a  mere  child ;  but  there 
was  something  even  in  the  devotion  of  a 
young  girl  that  gratified  his  self-esteem  and 
love  of  approbation — both  very  strong  in 
Paul  Lynedon. 

So,  his  manner  towards  Katharine  took  a 
deeper  and  tenderer  meaning — more  so  than 
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even  he  intended  it  should.  Though  the 
other  fair  image  which  he  fancied  so  dear 
still  lingered  in  his  heart,  and  he  was  haunted 
all  that  evening  with  shadowy  visions  of 
Eleanor,  still  he  talked  to  Katharine  as  men 
will  idly  talk, — never  dreaming  that  every 
low  affectionate  tone,  every  speaking  look, 
thoughtlessly  lavished  on  an  interesting  girl, 
went  deep  to  the  most  passionate  recesses  of 
a  woman's  heart. 

After  tea,  Paul's  eyes  wandered  to  the 
little  recess  where  harp  and  piano  stood. 
Perhaps  his  lover-like  fancy  conjured  up 
there  the  sweet  calm  face  and  bending  figure 
of  Eleanor. 

"  You  feel  dull  without  music.  Is  not  that 
what  you  are  thinking  of?"  inquired  Ka- 
tharine, timidly. 

A  tacit  prevarication,  by  which  more 
tender  consciences  than  Paul's  often  deem  it 
no  wrong  to  compromise  truth,  enabled  him 
to  answer,  "  Yes ;  I  was  wishing  to  ask  you 
to  sing,  but  did  not  like  so  soon  after — "  and 
he  stopped. 
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Katharine  looked  grave,  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears. 

"Perhaps  1  ought  not. — Yet  lie  always 
loved  to  see  me  happy,  and  he  liked  you 
so  much  !  Mr.  Lynedon,  I  will  try  to  sing 
if  it  will  give  you  any  pleasure.  May  I  not, 
mamma  T 

But  Lady  Ogilvie  had  gone  comfortably 
to  sleep  in  the  inner  drawing-room. 

Katharine  sang: — it  was  wonderful  how 
much  she  had  improved  in  that  one  little 
week.  Paul  listened,  praised,  and  made 
her  try  over  all  his  favourites  which  Eleanor 
had  sung  to  him.  Katharine  saw  his  earnest, 
almost  abstracted  look ;  she  knew  not  that 
he  was  touched  less  by  the  present  than  by 
recollections  of  a  happy  past  and  vague 
plans  for  a  future.  That  future  was  now  all 
centred  in  Eleanor  Ogilvie. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  thoughts  and 
projects,  Paul  felt  happy.  He  took  leave  of 
the  family,  of  Katharine  especially,  with  a 
cheerful,  tender  light  in  his  eyes — those 
beautiful  soft  gray  eyes  which  at  times  were 
more  eloquent  than  even  his  tongue. 
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"  I  am  going  a  short  journey,  but  I  shall 
not  be  away  long.  A  fortnight,  at  furthest, 
will  see  me  again  at  Summerwood." 

"We  shall  be  happy  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Lynedon,"  said  Sir  Eobert,  cordially;  "you 
see  we  make  you  quite  one  of  the  family." 

"  It  is  my  greatest  happiness,"  answered 
Paul,  with  a  delighted  look,  and  a  tone  of 
deeper  earnestness  than  Katharine  had  ever 
heard  him  use.  It  made  her  little  heart 
flutter  wildly.  Quicker  still  it  throbbed 
when  Lynedon  entreated  Sir  Eobert  not  to 
stir  from  the  fireside.  "  Your  good-bye  and 
good-speed  shall  be  the  last,  dear  Katharine, 
if  you  will  come  with  me  to  the  door." 

She  did  so,  trembling  all  over.  When 
they  stood  together  in  the  hall,  he  took  both 
her  hands  in  his,  and  held  them  there  for  a 
long  time,  looking  down  tenderly  upon  her 
agitated  face. 

"You  will  think  of  me  when  I  am  away? 
— you  will  be  glad  to  see  me  when  I  come 
again  ?"  he  whispered,  in  those  low,  winning 
tones  which  men  like  him  thoughtlessly 
pour  into  a  young  girl's  ear. 
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"  Yes,"  was  all  she  could  answer;  but  he 
saw  that  her  slight  frame  quivered  like  a 
reed,  and  that  the  large  limpid  eyes  which 
she  raised  to  his,  for  one  instant  only,  w^ere 
swimming  in  tears.  As  he  gazed,  a  thrill  of 
pleased  vanity,  not  unmingled  with  a  deeper, 
tenderer  feeling,  came  over  Paul  Lynedon. 
With  a  sudden  impulse,  he  stooped  down 
and  kissed  the  tearful  eyes,  the  trembling 
lips,  which  had  silently  betrayed  so  much. 

"  God  bless  you,  Katharine — dearest  Ka- 
tharine !"  were  his  last  words. — Their  echoes 
rang  through  her  life  for  years. 

Lynedon,  as  he  rode  home,  felt  rather 
annoyed  that  he  had  committed  himself  in 
this  way.  But  he  could  not  help  it, — she 
looked  so  pretty.  And  then,  she  was  a  mere 
child  after  all,  and  would  be  his  little  cousin 
soon,  he  hoped.  With  this  thought,  he  dis- 
missed the  subject,  and  the  image  of  Katha- 
rine glided  into  that  of  Eleanor  Ogilvie. 

But  she — the  young  creature  whom  he  left 
behind — stood  there,  absorbed  in  a  trance  of 
dehrious  rapture.      She   saw^  nothing — felt 
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nothing — but  the  vanished  face  and  the 
touch  that  Hngered  on  her  lips  and  eyehds. 
It  seemed  as  if  with  that  kiss  a  new  soul — 
his  soul — had  passed  into  her  own,  giving  it 
a  second  life.  She  awoke,  as  if  in  another 
world,  feeling  her  whole  being  changed  and 
sublimated.  With  her,  everything  in  ex- 
istence now  tended  towards  one  thought, 
one  desire,  one  passionate  and  yet  solemn 
prayer — that  she  might  one  day  be  worthy 
to  lay  down  her  life,  her  love,  her  very  soul 
at  the  feet  of  Paul  Lynedon. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Not  wholly  In  tlie  busy  world,  nor  quite 
Eeyond  it,  blooms  the  garden  that  I  love. 
News  from  the  humming  city  comes  to  it 
In  sound  of  funeral  or  marriage-bells, 
And,  sitting  muffled  in  dark  leaves,  you  hear 
The  windy  clanging  of  the  minster  clock. 

Texntson. 

There  is,  in  one  of  tlie  counties  between 
Devon  and  Northumberland,  a  certain  ca- 
thedral city,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not 
intend  to  reveal.  It  is,  or  was  until  very 
lately,  one  of  the  few  remaining  strongholds 
of  ffigh-Churchism  and  Conservatism,  poli- 
tical and  moral.  In  olden  days  it  almost 
sacrificed  its  existence  as  a  city  for  the  cause 
of  King  Charles  the  Martyr;  and  ever  since 
has  kept  true  to  its  principles,  or  at  least  to 
that  modification  of  them  which  the  exioien- 
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cies  of  modern  times  required.  And  the 
"loyal  and  ancient"  town — whicli  digni- 
fies itself  by  the  name  of  city,  though  a 
twenty  minutes'  walk  would  bring  you  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other — is  fully  alive  to 
the  consciousness  of  its  own  deservings.  It 
is  a  very  colony  of  Levites;  who,  devoted 
to  the  temple-service,  shut  out  from  their 
precincts  any  unholy  thing.  But  this  un- 
holiness  is  an  epithet  of  their  own  affixing, 
not  Heaven's.  It  means  not  merely  what  is 
irreligious,  but  what  is  ungenteel,  unaristo- 
cratic,  un-Conservative. 

Yet  there  is  much  that  is  good  about  the 
place  and  its  inhabitants.  The  latter  may 
well  be  proud  of  their  ancient  and  beautiful 
city — beautiful  not  so  much  in  itself  as  for 
its  situation.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
and  gracefully  undulated  region,  and  consists 
of  a  cluster  of  artistically  irregular  and  deli- 
ciously  old-fashioned  streets,  of  which  the 
nucleus  is  the  cathedral.  This  rises  aloft  with 
its  three  airy  spires,  so  light,  so  delicately 
traced,  that  they  have  been  christened  the 
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Ladies  of  tlie  Vale.  You  may  see  thein  for 
miles  and  miles  looking  almost  like  a  fairy- 
building  against  the  sky.  The  city  has  an 
air  of  repose,  an  old-world  look,  which  be- 
comes it  well.  No  railway  has  yet  disturbed 
the  sacred  peace  of  its  antiquity,  and  here 
and  there  you  may  see  grass  growing  in  its 
quiet  streets, — over  which  you  would  no 
more  think  of  thundering  in  a  modern  equi- 
page than  of  driving  a  coach-and-four  across 
the  graves  of  your  ancestors. 

The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  place  is  that 
of  sleepiness  and  antique  propriety.  The 
people  do  everything,  as  Boniface  says, 
"  soberly."  They  have  grave  dinner-parties, 
once  or  twice  in  the  year ;  a  public  ball,  as 
solemn  as  a  funeral ;  a  concert  now  and  then, 
very  select  and  proper; — and  so  it  is  that 
society  moves  on  in  a  circle  of  polite  regula- 
rities. The  resident  bishop  is  the  sun  of 
the  system;  around  which  deans,  sub-deans, 
choral  vicars,  and  clerical  functionaries  of 
all  sorts  revolve  in  successive  orbits  with 
their  separate  satellites.     But  one  character, 

VOL.  I.  N 
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one  tone  of  feeling  pervades  everybody. 
L  —  is  a  city  of  serene  old  age.  Nobody 
seems  young  tliere — not  even  the  little 
singing-boys. 

But  the  sanctum  sanctorum^  the  penetralia 
of  the  city,  is  a  small  region  surrounding 
the  cathedral,  entitled  the  Close.  Here 
abide  relics  of  ancient  sanctity,  widows  of 
departed  deans,  maiden  descendants  of  offi- 
cials who  probably  chanted  anthems  on  the 
accession  of  George  III.  or  on  the  downfall 
of  the  last  Pretender.  Here,  too,  is  the  resi- 
dence of  many  cathedral  functionaries  who 
pass  their  lives  within  the  precincts  of  the 
sanctuary.  These  dwellings  have  imbibed 
the  clerical  and  dignified  solemnity  due  to 
their  neighbourhood.  It  seems  always  Sun- 
day in  the  Close ;  and  the  child  who  should 
venture  to  bowl  a  hoop  along  its  still  pave- 
ment, or  play  at  marbles  on  its  door-steps, 
would  be  more  daring  than  ever  was  infant 
within  the  verge  of  the  city  of  L . 

In  this  spot  was  Mrs.  Breynton's  residence. 
But  it  looked  down  with  superior  dignity 
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upon  its  neighbours  in  the  Close,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  a  detached  mansion,  inclosed  by 
high  walls,  gardens,  and  massive  gates.  It 
had  once  been  the  Bishop's  palace,  and  was 
a  beautiful  rehc  of  the  stately  magnificence 
of  old.  Large  and  lofty  rooms,  oak-paneled 
and  supported  by  pillars, — noble  staircases, 
— recesses  where  proscribed  traitors  might 
have  hid, — gloomy  bed-chambers  with 
spectral  furniture,  meet  for  the  visitation  of 
legions  of  ghosts, — dark  passages,  where  you 
might  shiver  at  the  echo  of  your  own  foot- 
steps;— such  were  the  internal  appearances 
of  the  house.  Everything  was  solemn,  still, 
age-stricken. 

But,  without,  one  seemed  to  pass  at  once 
from  the  frigidity  of  age,  to  the  light,  glad- 
ness, and  freshness  of  youth.  The  lovely  gar- 
den was  redolent  of  sweet  odours,  ahve  with 
birds,  studded  with  velvety  grass-plots  of  the 
brightest  green  interwound  by  shady  alleys, — 
with  here  and  there  trees  which  hid  their  aged 
boughs  in  a  mantle  of  leaves  and  flowers^  so 
that  one  never  thought  how  they  and  the 
n2 
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grey  pile  wliicli  they  neigliboured  had  come 
into  existence  together.  It  was  like  the  con- 
trast between  a  human  mind  which  the  world 
teaches  and  builds  on  its  own  fading  model, 
and  the  soul  of  God's  making  and  nourish- 
ing which  lives  in  His  sunshine  and  His 
dews,  fresh  and  pure,  never  grows  old,  and 
bears  flowers  to  the  last. 

There,  in  that  still  garden,  you  might  sit 
for  hours,  and  hear  no  world-sounds  to 
break  its  quiet  except  the  chimes  of  the 
cathedral-clock  drowsily  ringing  out  the 
hours.  Now  and  then,  at  service-time,  there 
would  come  a  faint  murmur  of  chanting, 
uniting  the  visible  form  of  holy  service  with 
Nature's  eternal  praises  and  prayers, — and 
so  blending  the  spiritual  and  the  tangible, 
the  symbol  and  the  expression,  in  a  pleasant 
harmony.  Dear,  beautiful  garden !  No 
dream  of  fiction^  but  a  little  Eden  of  memory 
— let  us  rest  awhile  in  thy  lovely  shades  be- 
fore we  people  them  with  the  denizens  of 
this  our  self-created  world.  Oh,  pleasant 
garden !  let  us  go  back  in  spirit  to  the  past. 
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and  lie  down  on  the  green  sloping  bank 
under  the  masrnificent  old  tree  with  its  cloud 
of  white  blossoms  (no  poet-sung  hawthorn, 
but  only  a  double-cherry) — let  us  stroll 
along  the  terrace-walk,  and  lean  against 
the  thick  low  wall,  looking  down  upon  what 
was  once  the  cathedral  moat  but  is  now  a 
sloping  dell  all  trailed  over  with  black- 
berries— let  us  watch  the  sun-ht  spires  of 
the  old  cathedral  in  a  quiet  dreaminess  that 
almost  shuts  out  thought !  And,  while  rest- 
ing under  the  shadow  of  this  dream,  its 
memorial  pictures  shall  be  made  life-like  to 
us  by  the  accompaniment  of  solemn  music 
— such  as  this  : 

O  earth  so  full  of  dreary  noises, 
0  men  with  wailing  in  your  voices ; 

O  delved  gold — the  waller's  heap : 
O  strife — O  tears  that  o'er  it  fall, 
God  makes  a  silence  through  you  all ! 

And  giveth  his  beloved  sleep. 
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Of  wtat  quality  was  your  love,  then  ? 

Like  a  fair  house  built  upon  another  man's  ground,  so 
that  I  have  lost  my  edifice  by  mistaking  the  place  where  I 
erected  it.  Shakspebe. 

How  ill  doth  he  deserve  a  lover's  name 

Whose  pale  weak  flame 
Cannot  retain 

His  heart  in  spite  of  absence  or  disdain  : 

But  does  at  once,  like  paper  set  on  fire. 

Burn,  and  expire ! 

Carew. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a 
greater  contrast  than  that  between  Mrs. 
Breynton  and  Eleanor  Ogilvie.  It  was^^not 
the  contrast  of  youth  and  age,  or  beauty 
and  ugliness: — for  the  lady  of  the  palace 
was  certainly  not  very  old^  and  might  once 
have  been  decidedly  handsome.  But  there 
was  a  line-and-plummet  regularity,   an  an- 
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giilar  preciseness,  in  Mrs.  Breynton's  mind 
and  person,  tLat  was  altogether  opposed  to 
Hogarth's  curve  of  "  beauty  and  grace."  She 
was  like  a  correct  mathematical  fio-ure  alto- 
gether  made  up  of  right  lines.  A  bishop's 
niece,  a  canon's  daughter,  and  a  dean's 
widow,  she  had  lived  all  her  life  under  the 
shadow  of  the  cathedral  walls.  It  was  her 
world — she  could  imagine  no  greater;  and 
in  it  she  had  passed  a  life  serene,  sedate,  un- 
broken, save  by  two  shocksj — the  death  of  the 
Dean, — and  an  event  yet  more  terrible,  her 
only  brother's  relinquishment  of  the  Church 
for  the  Army.  The  first  she  recovered,  in 
time ;  the  second  she  atoned  for  by  bringing 
up  that  favourite  brother's  orphan  son  to 
restore  the  credit  of  the  family  through  the 
induction  of  surplice  and  band. 

The  elder  lady  and  her  companion  sat 
together  in  the  breakfast-room.  It  was  the 
only  apartment  in  the  house  that  was  small 
enough  to  be  comfortable,  and  this  shadow 
of  domestic  coziness  was  taken  away  by  one 
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half  of  it  being  transformed  by  a  glass  par- 
tition-wall into  a  conservatory.  But  this  con- 
servatory was  unlike  most  others,  inasmuch 
as  it  had  dead  brick  walls  and  high  windows 
through  which  little  light  could  penetrate, 
so  that  it  looked  as  if  the  room  had  been 
made  into  a  ves^etable  menagerie. 

Mrs.  Breynton  always  made  a  rule  of 
sitting  still  after  breakfast  for  half-an-hour; 
during  which  time  she  read  her  letters,  de- 
cided upon  the  day's  avocations,  and  knitted 
one  square  of  an  eternal  counterpane  that 
seemed  likely  to  enter  on  its  duties  for  the 
first  time  as  the  shroud  of  its  centenarian 
fabricator. 

"  Eleanor,  my  dear  !"  said  the  measured 
tones  of  the  Dean's  widow. 

Eleanor  had  entered  the  menao^erie  with 
the  charitable  intention  of  opening  the  win- 
dow to  give  air  to  its  caged  occupants. 

^'  My  dear  Eleanor  !"  repeated  in  a  tone 
higher,  made  her  turn  round  and  answer 
the  call.     "  I  merely  wished  to  remind  you 
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that  we  never  open  tlie  conservatory  window 
until  Easter,  and  it  is  now  only  tlie  week 
before  Lent." 

Eleanor  closed  the  window;  looking  com- 
passionately at  the  poor  orange-trees,  which 
could  drink  in  air  and  light  only  by  rule  and 
measure.  She  came  into  the  breakfast-room, 
and  sat  watching  the  sunshine  that  struggled 
in.  It  rested  on  an  old  picture — the  only 
one  in  the  room — a  portrait  of  a  rosy, 
golden-haired  boy.  The  original  was  the 
canon  Francis  Wychnor,  whose  monument 
stood  in  the  cathedral  nave.  Could  he  have 
ever  been  a  child  ? 

Mrs.  Breynton  knitted  another  row  in  si- 
lence, and  then  observed — 

"  Eleanor,  my  reference  to  this  season  of 
Lent  has  made  me  remember  how  near  it  is 
to  the  Ember  weeks.  I  wonder  I  did  not 
hear  from  Philip  to-day." 

Sudden  blushes  rarely  came  to  Eleanor's 
cheek ;  her  feelinsfs  were  too  well-g-overned 
and  calm.     But  now  she  felt  glad  that  she  sat 
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in  the  shade, — for  Mrs.  Breynton's  thoughts 
had  taken  the  same  direction  as  her  own. 

"  Perhaps  he  will  write  to-morrow,"  was 
the  very  ordinary  reply  that  she  found  her- 
self able  to  make. 

"I  hope  so:  but  he  has  rarely  suffered 
Tuesday  morning  to  pass  by ;  and  it  would 
have  been  pleasant  to  me  to  know  that  he  is 
quite  prepared  for  taking  orders." 

"  This  year— so  soon!" 

"  Certainly,  my  dear.  He  was  three-and- 
twenty  last  month — -just  in  time.  I  have 
already  spoken  to  the  Bishop  about  the 
curacy  of  Wearmouth ;  and  old  Mr.  Yernon, 
the  rector  of  that  place,  is  not  likely  in 
course  of  nature  to  live  more  than  two  or 
three  years.  I  consider  that  there  are  few 
young  men  with  better  prospects  than  my 
nephew;  and  I  think  I  may  flatter  myself 
on  having  been  to  a  certain  degree  instru- 
mental in  his  well-being." 

"Indeed  he  owes  you  much!  But  I  am 
sure,  from  what  I  know  of  Mr.  Wychnor, 
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that  your  kindness  will  be  requited  with 
interest." 

A  pleased  though  very  frigid  smile  bent 
the  thin  lips  of  the  Dean's  widow.  ""  I  am 
quite  satisfied  that  Philip  will  do  credit  to 
his  family.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
him,  except  perhaps  that  he  is  not  regular 
enough  in  his  studies,  and  has  a  fancy  for 
always  carrying  with  him  a  volume  or  two 
of  idle  .poetry — not  quite  the  thing  for  a 
young  clergyman  to  read.  But  he  will  get 
over  that  5  and  if  he  conducts  himself  well 
in  his  curacy,  and  marries  to  please  me,  as  I 
have  Httle  doubt  he  will"  (here  Mrs.  Breyn- 
ton  glanced  approvingly  at  Eleanor's  grace- 
fully-drooped head),  "  why,  then,  Phihp  will 
have  no  cause  to  regret  that  he  is  my 
nephew.  But  it  is  already  ten  o'clock,  and 
I  have  to  speak  to  the  gardener  al5out  trans- 
planting some  geraniums.  Eleanor,  will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  ring  for  Davis?" 

Long  after  the  old  lady  had  attired  her- 
self, and  been  seen  slowly  traversing  the 
garden  walks,  Eleanor  sat  musing  on   her 
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latter  words — "  If  Philip  marries  to  please 
me."  It  was  almost  the  first  time  she  had 
ever  heard  the  word  marriage  on  Mrs. 
Breynton's  lips.  The  palace  had  always 
seemed  a  quiet,  innocent  paradise^  wherein 
there  was.no  mention  of  the  one  feeling  which 
in  society  is  often  diluted  into  a  meaningless 
and  contemptible  jest,  or  else  made  the  cause 
of  all  strife,  evil,  and  sorrow.  Eleanor  and 
Philip,  shut  up  together  like  two  young  birds 
in  this  peaceful  Eden,  had  glided  into  love, 
without  anyone's  taking  apparent  notice  of  the 
fact,  and  almost  without  knowing  it  them- 
selves. The  flower  had  sj)rung  up  in  their 
hearts,  and  grown  leaf  by  leaf,  bud  by  bud, 
neither  could  tell  how.  No  doubts  and 
jealousies  from  the  world  outside  had  ever 
come  between  them.  Their  perfect  love 
was  perfect  trust — the  deep  faith  between 
two  beings  who  feel  that  they  are  formed  for 
one  another,  and  are  united  to  the  heart's 
core.  They  never  talked  about  their  love. 
Philip  made  no  declarations — Eleanor  asked 
no  vows;   and  when  they  parted   for  the 
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short  visit  at  Summerwood,  there  was  no 
formal  farewell.  Only,  as  they  stood  at  the 
hall-door  Philip  pressed  her  hand  closer  to 
his  arm,  and  said — 

"  Take  care  of  yourself,  Eleanor — my 
Eleanor! — remember  you  are  dearest  to  me 
of  all  the  world." 

Eleanor  beheved  it,  and  felt  from  that 
moment  that  she  was  betrothed  to  him  in 
heart  and  soul.  She  rested  in  the  know- 
ledge ;  full  of  trust  in  him, — in  his  true, 
earnest,  noble  nature.  She  had  not  thought 
much  of  the  future  until  Mrs.  Breynton's 
words  awakened  a  restlessness  and  an 
anxious  looking-forward.  Eleanor  knew 
Philip's  heart  better  than  any  one,  and  she 
foreboded  that  all  these  projects  for  his 
future  advantage  were  little  hkely  to  be 
seconded  by  him.  She  sat  pondering  for 
nearly  an  hour,  when  she  was  summoned 
into  the  drawing-room  by  the  arrival  of  a 
visitor. 

It  was  the  last  person  in  the  world  whom 
she  expected. 
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"  Mr.  Lynedon  ! — this  is,  indeed,  a  sur- 
prise;" cried  Eleanor. 

There  was  a  shght  confusion  in  his  man- 
ner ;  which  was  very  soon  reflected  in  hers, 
for  just  at  that  moment  Mrs.  Breynton  en- 
tered. The  extreme  frigidity  of  her  recep- 
tion was  enough  to  produce  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  in  any  maiden  of  nineteen  who  had 
to  introduce  a  strange  gentleman — arrived, 
apparently,  without  any  object  but  that  of 
seeing  her. 

"  Mrs.  Breynton,  this  is  Mr.  Lynedon,  a 
friend  of  my  uncle  Ogilvie's,  who  was  stay- 
ing at  Summerwood.  I  believe  I  spoke  of 
him." 

"I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of 
the  fact,  my  dear ;  but  any  friend  of  yours 
or  of  Sir  Robert  Ogilvie's  is  welcome  to 
my  house.  Pray  be  seated,  Mr. .  Ex- 
cuse me,  Eleanor,  but  I  did  not  catch  the 
gentleman's  name." 

"  Lynedon,"  answered  Paul,  somewhat  dis- 
concerted by  the  cold  penetrating  gaze  of 
Mrs.   Breynton.      However,  he    made  an 
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effort  and  recovered  Ms  self-command.  "  I 
bear  credentials  from  Summerwood  wliicli 
I  hope  will  atone  for  this  intrusion, — a  few 
books  which  Miss  Ogilvie  was  sending  to 
her  cousin.  Happening  to  propose  a  journey 
which  would  lead  me  through  your  city,  I 
volunteered  to  deliver  them.  Perhaps  this 
was  hardly  disinterested,  as  I  was  glad  of 
an  excuse  to  stay  and  see  your  beautiful 
cathedraL" 

Mrs.  Breynton  began  to  thaw.  To  praise 
"  our  cathedral,"  and  manifest  interest  therein, 
was  a  certain  road  to  her  favour.  From  the 
few  words  which  she  answered,  Paul  Lyne- 
don  was  sharp-sighted  enough  to  discover 
this,  and  he  followed  up  his  game  with  great 
patience  and  ingenuity.  While  Eleanor  ex- 
amined the  books  he  had  brought,  he  talked 
the  Dean's  lady  into  the  best  of  humours. 
She  took  him  to  the  window  which  looked 
on  the  cathedral-yard,- — explained  its  archi- 
tecture from  top  to  bottom, — and  finally,  de- 
lio-hted  with  the  interest  that  he  evinced 
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and  witli  his  evident  skill  in  antiquarian 
lore — Paul  was  the  cleverest  of  tacticians 
in  displaying  every  whit  of  his  knowledge 
— she  invited  her  unexpected  guest  to  stay 
to  luncheon. 

"  Then^  Eleanor,  my  dear,  we  can  after- 
wards show  the  cathedral  to  Mr.  Lynedon, 
since  he  seems  to  admire  it  so  much.  I 
mention  this^  Mr.  Lynedon,  because  under 
my  escort  you  will  be  able  to  see  the  Ladye 
Chapel,  the  vaults,  and  other  interesting 
parts,  where  visitors  are  not  admitted  in 
general ;  but  I,  as  connected  with  the  cathe- 
dral—" 

"  Of  course^  my  dear  madam ;  how  fortu- 
nate that  I  have  the  pleasure  of  an  intro- 
duction from  one  so  important  as  yourself," 
said  Paul  Lynedon,  trying  not  to  smile  at  the 
clerical  pride  of  this  relative  of  so  many  de- 
parted dignitaries.  His  tendency  for  deli- 
cately polite  satire  became  almost  irre- 
pressible, until  in  the  midst  of  his  pre- 
tended deference  he  caught  Eleanor's  eyes 
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fixed  on  him.  The  reproach  thus  given  he 
felt, — and  stopped  immediately. 

Excited  by  her  presence,  Paul's  longing 
to  unfold  his  love  and  receive  its  requital 
grew  stronger  than  ever.  He  tried  every 
expedient  that  courtesy  could  either  sanction 
or  conceal  in  order  to  get  the  old  lady  out 
of  the  room.  But  Mrs.  Breynton  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  old-world  school  of  propri- 
eties, and  had  no  idea  of  leaving  a  young 
lady  and  gentleman  alone  together  for  ^yo 
minutes  unless  they  were  plighted  lovers. 
So,  during  two  interminable  hours,  Paul  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  exchanging  one  word 
with  Eleanor  except  on  the  most  trivial 
subjects, — and  even  then  Mrs.  Breynton's 
quick  black  eyes  followed  him  with  a 
hawk-like  pertinacity  that  was  anything 
but  pleasant. 

Paul  grew  quite  nervous.  "  It  will  come 
to  a  letter  after  all,  and  I  hate  the  idea  of  a 
proposal  in  ink.  Confound  that  stupid  old 
woman  !"  thought  Lynedon,  while  the  im- 
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petuosity  of  liis  character  foamed  and  boiled 
under  the  check  he  was  forced  to  put  upon  it. 

At  last  Mrs.  Breynton  proposed  to  visit 
the  cathedral. 

"  Pray,  do  not  let  me  encroach  upon  you 
too  much,"  said  Paul;  ''  the  verger  will  show 
me, — or  if  Miss  Ogilvie  would  favour  me 
so  far." 

His  eyes  turned  towards  Eleanor, — so 
did  Mrs.  Breynton's;  but  there  was  not  the 
shadow  of  a  love-plot  suggested  in  that  calm, 
mild  face. 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Lynedon,  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  act  as  your  guide,  only  Mrs.  Breynton 
knows  so  much  more  than  I  do  about  these 
curious  old  monuments.  However,  we  will 
both  go  with  you." 

"  Certainly,  Eleanor,"  acquiesced  Mrs. 
Breynton,  with  an  air  of  complete  re-assur- 
ance ;  while  Paul  forced  his  hand  so  precipi- 
tately into  his  glove  that  he  tore  it  completely 
in  two.  But,  as  if  the  favouring  stars  looked 
with  pity  on  the  vexed  lover,  it  so  chanced 
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that  the  Bishop's  lady  drove  up  to  the  gates 
just  as  the  three  were  setting  out.  Mrs. 
Breynton  was  forced  to  return, — and  Paul  at 
last  found  himself  alone  with  Eleanor. 

"  Who  ever  wooed 

As  in  his  boyish  hope  he  would  have  done  ?" 

asks  the  poet, — and  poets  are  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  only  truth-speakers.  Paul 
Lynedon  suddenly  discovered  that  he  had 
not  a  word  to  say.  Eleanor — quiet,  com- 
posed, unconscious  Eleanor — had  all  the  talk 
to  herself.  She  exerted  her  memory  to  the 
utmost  in  order  to  explain  everything.  Paul 
listened  assentingly — walked  beside  her — 
looked  where  she  directed — but  whether  she 
were  showing  him  Newgate  or  Westminster 
Abbey,  it  would  have  been  quite  impossible 
for  him  to  tell.  When  they  came  out,  a 
sudden  fear  urged  him  to  make  the  most  of 
the  time. 

"  Do  not  let  us  go  in  yet.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  view  from  the  terrace  you  spoke  of," 
he  said,  hurriedly. 

They  walked  to  the  garden  terrace. 
o2 
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"I  really  am  mucli  obliged  to  you  for 
being  Katharine^s  messenger;  it  was  so  kind 
and  thoughtful  of  her  to  make  me  this  pre- 
sent^— and  to  choose  such  nice  books,  too," 
observed  Eleanor. 

Paul  felt  that  he  must  "  do  or  die."  He 
stood  still  in  his  walk,  took  her  hand,  and 
said  in  a  deep,  low  whisper — 

"  Miss  Ogilvie,  you  are  mistaken ;  Katha- 
rine never  sent  those  books, — it  was  but  my 
excuse  for  seeing  you.  I  cannot  live  any 
longer  without  saying  'Eleanor,  I  love 
you  !'  Why  do  you  start — why  do  you  turn 
away?  Eleanor,  you  must  hear  me — you 
must  answer  me." 

She  could  not :  indeed,  he  hardly  allowed 
her  time — but  went  on  rapidly, 

''  You  were  so  kind,  so  gentle,  when  we 
were  at  Summerwood — I  thought  you  might 
love  me,  or  would  let  me  teach  you  to  do  so 
in  time.  Eleanor,  is  it  so  ?  tell  me : — or,  have 
I  deceived  myself?" 

Eleanor's  reply  was  the  one  terrible  word 
—"Yes!" 
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Paul  Lynedon  did  not  answer.  He  leaned 
against  the  wall,  and  covered  his  face. 
Eleanor,  startled  and  pained,  was  also  silent. 
They  stood  thus  for  some  minutes.  At  last 
Eleanor  said — 

"  You  must  not  think  bitterly  of  me.  I 
did  regard  you  very  much  as  a  friend, — but  I 
had  no  idea  of  this.  Mr.  Lynedon,  you  do 
not  think  I  deceived  you  ?" 

''  No,  no — it  was  my  own  madness,"  mut- 
tered Paul;  "  the  fool  I  was,  to  think  that  I 
had  read  a  woman's  heart!  Well! — it  will  be 
a  lesson  to  me.  Miss  Ogilvie^  I  trust  you 
will  pardon  me,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  that 
savoured  more  of  wounded  pride  than  of 
heart-broken  love. 

"  And  you  will  forgive  me  for  thus  making 
you  unhappy.  Indeed,  I  would  fain  have 
been  saved  this  trial,  for  I  respect  you  very 
much,"  answered  that  soft  voice  which  took 
its  modulations  from  Eleanor's  own  tender 
heart.  It  touched  Paul's,  even  amidst  the 
throng  of  angry  and  bitter  feelings  that  were 
rising  there. 
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''•  For  God's  sake,  Miss  Ogilvie,  tell  me 
why  you  reject  me!  Is  it  simply  because  I 
have  been  so  hasty  that  I  have  not  given 
you  time  to  love  me, — or  because  you  love 
another  ?" 

A  deep  crimson  rose  to  Eleanor's  very 
brow.  Paul  saw  the  blush, — and  understood 
it.  His  pride  took  arms  against  his  linger- 
ing love,  and  drove  it  from  the  field. 

^'  You  need  not  speak — I  am  answered. 
Miss  Ogilvie,  let  me  hope  that  you  will  for- 
get this  unfortunate  betrayal  of  feelings  which 
you  do  not  return ;  and  accept  my  best  wishes 
for  your  happiness.  Look !  I  see  your  friend 
at  the  window ;  shall  we  retrace  our  steps  ? 
— I  wish  to  heaven  it  could  be  done  in  more 
ways  than  one,"  added  the  rejected  lover  in 
a  bitter  ^  aside,'  which  Eleanor's  agitation 
prevented  her  from  hearing.  If  she  had,  it 
might  have  saved  her  gentle  heart  from 
many  a  painful  thrill  of  womanly  pity;  and 
shown  her  how  rootless  and  how  easily  ex- 
tinguished is  the  love  that  springs  up  sud- 
denly in  the  breast  of  a  proud  and  impetuous 
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man,  and  witTi  the  thwarting  of  its  own 
selfish  impulse  as  quickly  dies  away.  No 
man  who  loves  worthily,  however  hope- 
lessly, will  mingle  bitterness  and  anger  with 
his  sorrow,  or  say  to  the  sunbeams  under 
whose  brightness  he  has  walked  for  a  time — 
"  I  would  ye  had  never  shone!" 

Eleanor  and  Lynedon  re-entered  the  house 
in  silence.  ]\Irs.  Breynton  looked  at  them 
with  a  poHtely-quahfied  curiosity;  but  the 
answer  to  her  penetrating  inquiry  appeared 
sufficiently  satisfactory,  for  she  took  no  notice 
of  the  discovery.  And  the  reverend  and 
reverenced  shadow  of  the  Bishopess  still 
rested  on  the  good  lady,  who  felt  herself  bound 
to  reflect  upon  all  around  the  high  dignity 
and  honour  of  this  visit,  shutting  out  every 
minor  consideration. 

"  I  shall  be  always  happy  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Lynedon,"  she  said,  replying  to  her  guest's 
hurried  adieu  with  a  stately  politeness ;  "  I 
regret  that  my  nephew  is  not  here,  but  we 
expect  him  shortly." 

Paul  glanced  at  Eleanor.     In  the  drooped 
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Lead — in  tlie  bright  rosy  dye  whicli  suffused 
the  very  throat — he  read  the  secret  of  his 
rejection.  He  turned  hastily  away,  and  his 
hurried  strides  resounded  heavily  down  the 
pavement  of  the  Close.  There  was  a  little 
child  playing  in  his  path — he  drove  the 
frightened  boy  aside  with  a  fiery  glance  and 
a  command  that  sounded  almost  like  an 
execration.  Spirit  of  true  and  pure  Love — 
even  though  sorrow -veiled — couldst  thou 
have  been  in  his  soul  and  suffered  this  ? 

"  Well !  he  is  the  strangest  young  man  I 
ever  knew,  this  Mr.  Paul  Lynedon,"  was  Mrs. 
Breynton's  comment  as  she  watched  him 
from  the  window  of  the  Palace.  "  Keally, 
Eleanor — " 

But  Eleanor  had  left  the  room,  to  relieve 
her  troubled  heart  with  a  gush  of  pent-up 
tears.  This  sudden  knowledge  of  another's 
love  had  unveiled  to  her  more  completely 
the  depths  of  her  own,  and  shown  her  how 
her  whole  soul  was  bound  up  in  Philip 
Wychnor.  And  no  matter  in  how  happy 
and  hopeful  a  light  this  consciousness  may 
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come,  there  is  always  sometliing  solemn — 
almost  fearful — to  a  woman  who  thus  stands, 
as  it  were,  on  the  brink  of  a  life-destiny; 
feeling  that  in  the  future  nothing  can  be 
perfectly  sure  or  clear  but  the  faithful  love 
in  her  own  heart.  Yet  that  love  is  her 
fairest  omen — her  safest  anchor — her  chiefest 
strength,  except  in  Heaven  ! 

And  while  Eleanor  lingered  alone,  in 
thoughtful  musings  that  were  almost  prayers, 
and  while  Paul  Lynedon  dashed  forward  on 
his  way  in  angry  sorrow,  determined  to  travel 
abroad,  and  so  crush  out  of  his  heart  every 
memory  of  his  slighted  love,  Mrs.  Breynton, 
good,  easy  soul,  sat  dozing  over  her  netting, 
and  thinking  how  very  condescending  was  the 
new  Bishop's  lady, — when  the  first  invitation 
to  dinner  would  arrive^ — and  whether  she 
should  wear  the  black  velvet  or  the  Irish 
poplin. 

Oh,  youth!  with  thy  fiery  heart — which, 
after  all,  is  nearest  to  Heaven  in  the  noble- 
ness that  thrills  through  its  wildest  beatings 
— canst  thou  ever  freeze  into  such  a  dead, 
dull  calm  as  this  ? 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

I  ask  no  vengeance  from  the  powers  above ; 
All  I  implore  is,  never  more  to  love  : — 
Let  me  this  fondness  from  my  bosom  tear, 
Let  me  forget  that  e'er  I  thought  her  fair. 

Lyttelton. 

Passions  are  likened  best  to  floods  and  streames, 
The  shallow  murmur,  but  the  deepe  are  dumb ; 

So,  when  affections  jrield  discourse,  it  seems 
The  bottom  is  but  shallow  whence  they  come. 

Ealeigh. 

Lynedon  strode  througli  the  quiet  grass- 
grown  streets  of  L ,  liis  feet  winged  by 

the  impetuous  anger  of  a  thwarted  will. 
Despite  the  impulse  of  this  sudden  passion, 
it  had  cost  him  considerable  effort  before  the 
gay  and  courted  man  of  the  world  could 
resolve  to  give  up  his  liberty,  and  immolate 
himself  on  the  matrimonial  shrine  for  any 
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woman  soever.  And  now  tlie  heroic  reso- 
lution was  wholly  vain — the  momentous 
sacrifice  was  rejected  as  an  unvalued  offer- 
ing. The  first  proposal  of  marriage  with 
which  Paul  Lynedon  had  ever  honoured  the 
sex  had  been  refused.  And  by  whom  ?  By 
a  simple  country  girl,  who  had,  he  now 
thought,  neither  beauty  nor  fascinations  of 
manner  mor— fortune. 

He  remembered  that  last  circumstance 
now  ;  though,  to  do  Paul  justice,  he  had  not 
considered  it  before — for  he  was  not  a  mer- 
cenary man.  Even  while  it  stung  his  pride, 
it  brought  a  faint  consolation  to  his  sense 
of  worldly  wisdom.  It  had  certainly  saved 
him  from  perpetrating  a  most  improvident 
marriage.  He  "  laid  the  flattering  unction 
to  his  soul,"  but  it  proved  only  a  temporary 
balsam;  the  sting  still  remained — wounded 
pride — selfish,  angry  sorrow,  like  that  of  a 
child  over  a  lost  toy — and  perhaps  a  deeper, 
purer  feeling,  that  regretted  the  vanished 
spell  of  that  gentle  woman's  nature,  under 
which  every  better  impulse  of  his  own  had 
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been  re-awakened.  That  wliicli  lie  had  felt 
was  not  the  real  love,  the  one  sole  love  of 
life;  but  no  man  could  have  entered  even 
within  the  shadow  of  Eleanor  Ogilvie's  in- 
fluence without  some  true,  deep  chords  being 
sounded  in  his  heart, — and  from  their  now 
silence  came  the  pain,  the  only  sincere  and 
virtuous  pain,  which  Paul  Lynedon  experi- 
enced. To  lull  it,  he  walked  for  miles  across 
the  country,  striving  by  physical  exercise  to 
deaden  the  excitement  of  his  mind. 

It  was  a  lovely  region  through  which  he 
passed — all  woodland  or  pasture-grounds  — 
but  the  young  man  saw  nothing.  Nature, 
pure,  unalloyed  nature,  was  rarely  his  de- 
light: his  perceptions,  though  refined,  were 
not  simple  enough  to  relish  such  pleasures. 
Now,  he  only  felt  that  the  roads  were  insuf- 
ferably muddy  and  the  fields  hatefully  quiet. 
He  did  not  marvel  at  the  taste  of  a  woman 
brought  up  in  such  scenes;  he  only  cursed 
his  own  folly  for  ever  having  seen  any  charm 
in  rural  innocence.  He  would  eschew  such 
sentimentality  in  future;  he  would  go  back 
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to  tlie  gay,  care-drowning  world — plunge  in 
London  life — or,  what  seemed  far  better, 
travel  abroad  once  more. 

Under  this  impulse  he  sprang  on  a  coach 
that  was  then  passing;  caring  little  whither 
it  bore  him,  so  that  it  was  far  away  from 
L . 

Lynedon  entrenched  himself  in  proud  re- 
serve beside   the  coachman;    and  scarcely 
answered,  even  in  monosyllables,  when  this 
individual — a  character  in  his  way — civilly 
pointed  out  many  a  lovely  pastoral  view, — 
amongst  which,  from  every  point,  the  "Ladies 
of  the  Yale"  could  be  seen  airily  towering 
into  the  clear  sky.    With  melancholy  em- 
phasis did  the  foreboding  hero  of  the  whip 
point  out  the  line  where  the  threatened  rail- 
way was  to  traverse  this  beautiful  cham- 
paign, and  bring  at  last  the  evil  spirit  of 
reform  and  progress  into  the  time-honoured 
sanctity  of  the  cathedral  town.  But  Lynedon 
hated  the  very  name  of  the  place.     All  that 
he  noticed  in  his  neic^hbour's  conversation 
was  the  atrocious  S shire  accent;  and 
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he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  EngHsh 
peasantry  were  the  rudest  in  the  world. 

At  last,  Paul's  mind  began  to  settle  into  a 
few  straightforward  resolves  with  regard  to 
his  future  proceedings.  The  coach  was  bear- 
ing him  towards  London ; — but  could  he  go 
there,  within  reach  of  the  sneers  of  the 
already  suspecting  Mrs.  Lancaster  ?  No ;  he 
would  pretend  urgent  afiairs,  and  rush  abroad: 
— and  to  do  this,  he  must  first  go  home. 

Home  !  It  was  a  rare  word  in  Paul  Lyne- 
don's  vocabulary.  Very  few  of  his  friends 
knew  of  its  existence  at  all ;  and  he  never 
sought  to  enlighten  their  ignorance, — for,  in 
fact,  he  was  considerably  ashamed  of  the 
circumstance. 

The  penultimate  descendant  of  the  time- 
honoured  Lynedon  race  had  sought  to  re- 
deem his  fortunes  by  trade.  Paul's  father 
had  been  a  cotton-manufacturer.  The  mo- 
derate fortune  which  now  enabled  the  son  to 
take  his  stand  in  that  sphere  to  which  his 
birth  entitled  him,  had  sprung  from  the  red- 
brick mill,  with  its  black  windows,  its  ever- 
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dinniDg  wheels.  The  grim  phantom  had 
been  the  horror  of  Paul  Lynedon's  youth  : 
it  haunted  him  even  yet.  Perhaps,  had  his 
better  self  gained  free  play,  he  would  not  have 
so  wholly  sought  to  stifle  the  remembrance 
of  the  spot  where,  years  before,  the  aristo- 
cratic father,  equally  proud  but  yet  noble  in 
his  pride,  had  put  his  hand  to  the  work, 
and  never  once  looked  back  until  he  had 
replaced  ancestral  wealth  by  the  wealth  of 
industry.  Paul's  conscience,  and  his  appre- 
ciative reverence  for  virtue,  acknowledged  all 
this, — but  he  had  not  strength  of  mind  to 
brave  the  world  and  say  so. 

Therefore,  while  he  would  not  part  with 
the  simple  dwelling  where  his  grey-haired 
father  and  his  fair  young  mother  had  both 
died,  and  where  his  sister  and  himself  had 
spent  their  orphaned  childhood — still,  Lyne- 
don  rarely  alluded  to  his  "  home,"  and  scarcely 
ever  visited  it.  The  distant  sound  of  the 
horrible  cotton-mill,  now  long  since  passed 
into  other  hands,  almost  drove  him  wild, 
yet.     No  head  with  brains  could  endure  the 
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din.  On  his  rare  visits,  he  usually  made 
a  circuit  of  half  a  mile  to  avoid  it.  He 
did  so  now,  notwithstanding  the  weari- 
ness caused  by  his  long  night  journey.  At 
last,  in  the  sunshine  of  early  morning,  he 
stood  by  his  own  door. 

It  had  originally  been  a  straight-staring, 
plain-fronted  house,  of  the  eternal  red  brick 
peculiar  to  the  manufacturing  districts.  But 
the  builder's  want  of  taste  was  concealed  by 
the  late  owner's  possession  of  that  graceful 
quality.  Over  the  staring  front  were  trained 
ivy,  clematis,  and  vine, — converting  it  into 
a  very  bower  of  greenery  ;  and  amidst  the 
formal  garden  had  been  planted  quick-grow- 
ing lime-trees,  that  now  formed  "pleached 
alleys"  wherein  even  poets  or  lovers — the 
true  honey-bees  of  all  life's  pleasure-flowers 
— might  delight  to  walk. 

As  Paul  Lynedon  passed  hastily  through 
these,  he  thought  for  a  moment  how,  when 
the  trees  were  growing,  he  and  his  little  sis- 
ter had  used  to  play  at  hide-and-seek  among 
them.     He  wished  that  the  bright,   curly- 
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tressed  head  had  been  peepmg  out  from 
among  the  branches,  and  smihng  a  quiet, 
womanly,  sisterly  welcome  from  the  barred 
and  lonely  doorway.  The  first  time  for 
many  months,  he  remembered  a  little  green 
mound  beside  the  stately  burying-place 
of  the  Lynedons — far  away.  Paul  sighed, 
and  thought  that  he  might  have  been  a 
better  and  a  happier  man  if  poor  little 
Alice  had  lived  to  be  a  woman. 

He  roused  his  old  housekeeper;  but  when 
she  came^  at  the  first  look  of  her  sour, 
grumbling  face,  he  hastily  dismissed  her. 
In  the  long- deserted  house  was  neither 
chamber  nor  bed  prepared ;  so  he  stretched 
himself  on  a  sofa,  and  tried  to  forget  past, 
present,  and  future  in  a  most  welcome 
slumber. 

This  deep  sleep  lasted  for  several  hours. 
Lynedon  awoke  with  the  afternoon  sun  staring 
right  into  his  face,  together  with  a  couple  of 
human  optics  belonging  to  a  young  man 
who  sat  near  him  and  maintained  an  equally 
pertinacious   gaze.      This   individual   held, 

VOL.  I.  p 
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likewise,  his  evidently  medical  fingers  on 
tlie  sleeper's  wrist,  wdiile  from  his  other  hand 
dangled  the  orthodox  M.D.'s  watch.  It  fell 
to  the  ground  when  Paul  started  up  with 
an  energy  very  unlike  a  patient's. 

"  My  good  friend — my  dear  Lynedon — 
well,   I   thought    there   could    be   nothing 
uuch  the  matter  with  you." 
.    "  Who  imagined  there  was  ?" 

''Why,  that  good  old  soul  your  house- 
keeper, who  said  you  slept  so  heavily  at 
first,  and  then  began  to  talk  so  wildly,  she 
was  sure  you  were  mad,  or  had  taken 
poison, — and  so  fetched  me." 

"  Pshaw! — well,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you^ 
Doctor,"  said  Paul,  rousing  himself,  and  try- 
ing to  shake  off  the  rush  of  painful  and 
mortifying  thoughts  that  came  with  his 
awaking.  He  could  not  do  this  altogether; 
and  it  was  with  considerable  effort  that  he 
forced  his  features  into  a  polite  smile  while 
he  listened  to  the  talk  of  his  old  college 
chum,  who,  on  giving  up  the  sermon 
for  the  recipe,  had  been   considerably  in- 
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debted  to  Lynedon's  kindness  for  a  start 
in  life. 

"  I  am  sure  I  hope  you  are  coming  to 
settle  among  us,  or  at  least  to  stay  a  long 
time,"  said  Dr.  Saville. 

Paul's  face  darkened.  "  No ;  I  shall  be 
off  in  a  day  or  two  for  the  Continent.  I 
don't  care  when  I  come  back.  I  hate 
England." 

"  Eeally — how  very  odd  !  *what  can  be 
the  reason?"  was  the  simple  remark  of  the 
most  common-place  of  country  doctors. 

"  Never  mind,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Paul, 
rather  sharply.  "  Don't  talk  about  myself;  I 
am  sick  of  the  subject.  Speak  about  any 
other  affairs  —  your  own  for  instance  ; 
doubtless  far  more  interesting  to  both  par- 
ties." 

"  Thank  you^  Lynedon,  you  are  very 
kind  :" — ^and  the  chattering,  weak-minded, 
but  good-natured  physician  held  forth  for  a 
long  time  on  the  inane  topics  current  in  the 
neighbourhood.  At  last  he  glided  on  to  his 
own  peculiar  affairs ;  and,  after  a  while, 
p2 
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gathered  courage  to  convey  to  liis  old  friend 
and  patron  the  important  information  that 
he  was  about  to  marry. 

"  If  you  do  you  are  a  confounded  fool," 
cried  Lynedon,  with  an  energy  that  made  the 
little  doctor  tremble  on  his  chair.  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Saville,"  he  added,  trying  to 
laugh  off  the  matter  ;  "  you  don't  know 
what  women  are — not  so  well  as  friend 
Maro.     Kemember, 

"  Varlum  et  mutabile  semper 
Foemina." 

The  old  fellow  was  not  far  wrong,  eh? 
They  are  all  alike." 

"  Except  my  Lizzie !  oh,  no  !  I'm  quite 
sure  of  Lizzie  :" — and  the  good  simple  soul 
began  to  dilate  contentedly  on  a  future 
rendered  certain  by  its  humble  hopes  and 
limited  desires.  Paul  was  touched;  it  formed 
such  a  contrast  to  his  selfish  sorrow  and  morti- 
fied pride.  He  listened  with  a  feeling  very 
like  envy  to  the  bridegroom-expectant's  ac- 
count of  his  already  furnished  house^  his 
neat  garden — Lizzie  liked  flowers — his  little 
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gig  wherein  he  could  go  his  professional 
rounds  and  drive  Lizzie  to  see  her  motlier 
on  a  Sunday.  In  the  midst  of  this  quiet, 
monotonous  stream  of  talk,  the  worthy  Doctor 
was  startled  by  Paul's  suddenly  springing  up 
with  the  cry — 

"  Upon  my  soul,  Charles  Saville,  you  are 
a  happy  man,  and  I  am  a  most  miserable 
one !    I  wish  to  Heaven  that  I  were  dead  I" 

Lovers^  and  especially  rejected  lovers,  are 
generally  slow  to  communicate  to  any  male 
friend  the  story  of  their  sufferings.  They 
will  do  so  sometimes — nay,  often — to  a 
friend  of  the  opposite  sex.  A  woman  makes 
the  best  confidante^  after  all ;  and  perhaps  in 
such  cases  womanly  sympathy  is  the  surest 
cure  for  a  heart- wound.  It  is  hard  to  ac- 
count for  the  impulse  that  made  Lynedon 
betray  his  feelings  to  his  old  friend,  except, 
from  the  fact  that  the  sympathy  of  the 
worthy  simple-minded  Doctor  was  most  like 
that  of  a  woman.  Perhaps,  too,  the  contrast 
in  their  prospects  invited  sympathy, — and 
Lynedon,  having  been  the  Doctor's  patron, 
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was  disposed  to  like  liim,  and  to  be  more 
than  usually  communicative.  But  how- 
ever it  chanced,  most  certainly  Dr.  Saville 
contrived  to  glean  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion ;  and  by  putting  together  names,  inci- 
dents, and  exclamations,  to  form  a  tolerable 
guess  at  a  great  deal  more.  In  fact,  if  he 
did  not  arrive  at  the  whole  truth,  he  came 
very  near  it,  and  his  prolific  imagination 
easily  supplied  the  rest.  But  he  took  care 
by  a  respectfid  reserve  to  avoid  startling 
the  sensitiveness  of  his  patron  ;  and  the  pro- 
mise of  secrecy  with  which  he  bade  Lyne- 
don  adieu  he  long  and  faithfully  kept — 
except  with  regard  to  his  ''  Lizzie." 

Paul,  left  to  himself,  saw  night  close  upon 
him  in  the  lonely  house.  He  felt  more  and 
more  its  desolation  and  his  own.  It  was  not 
so  much  the  lost  love,  as  the  need  of  loving, 
which  came  upon  him  with  such  intense 
pain.  He  thought  of  the  poor  village  doctor, 
poor  in  mind  as  in  person,  who  yet  could 
look  forward  to  a  bright  hearth  made 
happy  by  a  mother's  blessing  and  a  wife's 
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clinging  arms.  Wliile  he — the  admired  of 
many  a  circle — accustomed  to  the  honeyed 
flatteries  of  many  a  fair  lip  which  he  knew 
to  be  false  as  his  own — he,  Paul  Lynedon, 
stood  alone,  with  not  a  sins^le  creatm-e  in  the 
whole  wide  world  to  love  him. 

"  Not  one — not  one !"  As  he  despondently 
repeated  the  words,  Lynedon's  eye  fell  upon 
a  slip  of  paper  which  he  had  carelessly 
tossed  out  of  his  pocket-book.  It  was  merely 
a  few  verses — copied  by  his  request — written 
out  in  a  girhsh  hand,  evidently  strained  into 
the  most  anxious  neatness.  It  bore  the 
date    "  Summerwood"    and   the    sio-nature 

o 

"  Katharine  Ogilvie." 

As  Paul  unfolded  the  paper,  his  face 
bris^htened,  and  softened  into  tenderness. 
There  came  before  him  a  vision  of  the  dark 
eyes  lifted,  for  one  moment  only,  in  sorrow- 
ing, yearning  love — of  the  fair  lips  which 
had  trembled  beneath  his  own. 

"  Dear  little  girl — sweet  little  Katharine ! 
I  think  she  does  care  for  me — God  bless 
her!"     He  felt  almost  inclined  to  kiss  the 
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paper,  but  stopped;  reflecting  witli  a  half 
smile  that  she  was  such  a  child !  But  even 
a  child's  love  was  precious  to  him  then. 

"  I  should  almost  like  to  see  her  again 
before  I  leave  England,"  thought  Paul. 
"  But  no — it  would  not  do !  What  excuse 
could  I  make  for  my  sudden  flight  ?  How- 
ever, I  will  write." 

He  did  write,  as  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment dictated.  He  spoke  of  his  departure 
from  England  as  of  a  painful  necessity,  of 
her  remembrance  as  the  dearest  consolation 
of  his  exile,  and  of  meeting  her  on  his  return 
as  a  cherished  hope.  It  was  a  letter  which 
spoke,  as  his  idle  words  had  before  done, 
everything  except  the  declaration  of  love. 
Its  deep  tenderness  —  its  half  ambiguous 
expressions  —  its  broken  and  altered  sen- 
tences— were  such  as  to  thrill  with  happi- 
ness any  young  impassioned  heart,  that 
would  fain  make  its  desire  its  trust,  and 
cling  with  wild  intensity  to  every  imagined 
token  of  love  which  is,  alas!  but  the  re- 
flection cast  by  its  own.     Poor  Katharine! 
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These  outpourings  of  a  momentary  feelino-, 
forgotten  by  the  writer  ere  they  met  the 
reader's  eye, — what  would  they  be  to  her ! 

Paul  Lynedon  knew  not — thought  not — 
perchance  cared  not.  A  few  weeks  after, 
and  he  was  mingling  in  the  gayest  salons  of 
Paris ;  the  pleasure  and  pain  of  the  last 
three  months  having  alike  passed  from  his 
memory  as  though  they  had  never  been. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

I  have  a  more  than  friend 

Across  the  mountains  dim ; 
No  other  voice  to  me  is  sweet 

Unless  it  nameth  him ! 
We  broke  no  gold — a  pledge 

Of  stronger  faith  to  be, 
But  I  wear  his  last  look  in  my  soul, 

Which  said,  "  I  love  but  thee  !" 

I  was  betrothed  that  day  : 
I  wore  a  troth-kiss  on  my  lips  I  could  not  give  away. 

E.  B.  Bkowning. 

There  is  hardly  a  man  in  the  world  who 
does  not  feel  his  pulse  beat  quicker  when 
even  after  a  short  absence  he  finds  himself 
nearing  home.  A  common-place  this — often 
said,  often  written ;  but  there  are  common- 
places, delicious,  ever  fresh  truths,  which 
seem  the  daisies  on  the  world's  highway :  it 
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is  hard  not  to  stop  and  gather  them  some- 
times. So,  beginning  with  this  trite  saying, 
we  may  go  on  to  remark  that  Phihp  Wych- 
nor's  heart  experienced  a  shght  additional 
thrill  when,  riding  through  the  grass-grown 

streets  of  L ,  he  saw  the  evenins:  sun 

emblazoning  the  Palace- windows,  and  felt 
that  he  was  really  "  coming  home." 

It  is  a  rule  with  novelists — and  a  sterlius^ 
one,  in  general — that  you  should  never  un- 
veil your  characters  by  elaborate  descrip- 
tions of  mind  and  person,  but  suffer  them  to 
develope  themselves  in  the  progress  of  the 
story;  shining  down  upon  them  until  they 
unfold  beneath  the  sun-burst  of  your  artistic 
skill,  instead  of  pulling  them  open  leaf  by 
leaf  with  your  fingers,  and  thus  presenting 
to  the  reader  your  well-dissected  bouquet  of 
human-heart  flowers.  But  in  the  present 
case  we  will  waive  the  aforesaid  excellent 
rule, — for  no  reader  could  ever  find  out  the 
inuer  character  of  Philip  Wychnor  from  its 
outward  manifestations   in   the   routine    of 
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daily  life.  Not  that  he  was  deficient  in 
exterior  qualities  to  win  regard.  Most 
people  liked  him — or  at  least  that  half  of  his 
character  which  was  most  apparent — and 
said,  as  Hugh  Ogilvie  once  did,  that  he  was 
"  a  good  fellow  enough."  There  was  but 
one  in  the  world  who  thoroughly  understood 
him,  who  had  looked  into  the  pure  depths 
of  his  noble  soul.  What  need  is  there  to  say 
who  was  that  one — precious,  loving  and  be- 
loved— on  whom  he  rested,  and  from  whoQi 
he  drew  comfort,  strength  and  peace  ? 

Philip  Wychnor  would  never  have  made 
a  hero,  either  in  body  or  in  mind : — at  least 
not  one  of  your  grand  world-heroes  who  will 
overthrow  an  army  or  perform  some  act  of 
self-devotion  with  which  the  heart  of  history 
throbs  for  a  century  after.  But  there  is 
many  a  lauded  martyr  whose  funeral  pile  is 
only  a  huge  altar  to  self-glory,  which  the 
man's  own  dying  hands  have  reared.  The 
true  heroes  are  those  whose  names  the  world 
never  hears,  and  never  will  hear, — the  blessed 
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household  martyrs  who  offer  unto  God  the 
sacrifice,  not  of  death's  one  pang,  but  of  hfe's 
long  patient  endurance, — the  holy  ones  who, 
through 

"  Love's  divine  self-abnegation," 

attain  the  white  robes  and  the  ever-bloominsc 
palms  of  those  who  "  have  passed  through 
much  tribulation.'^ 

Our  Phihp  might  have  been  one  of  these. 

But,  wearying  of  our  "  was  nots "  and 
"  might  have  beens,"  you  may  ask,  dear 
reader,  what  he  was.  A  poet  ?  No ;  he 
had  scarcely  ever  strung  together  six  con- 
secutive rhymes.  But  his  whole  life  was  a 
poem:  so  pure,  so  rich  in  all  those  dear 
charities  and  holy  influences  which  create 
the  poetry  of  this  world.  Some  of  earth's 
truest  poets  are  outwardly  dumb  ;  but 
their  singing  is  like  the  music  of  the  stars ; 
the  angels  hear  it  up  in  heaven.  How 
glorious  such  unheard  melody  must  be  ! — 
Was  he  handsome  ?  It  might  be ;  for  genius 
rarely  exists  without  casting  over  the  out- 
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"V\^ard  frame  a  certain  spiritual  loveliness, — 
and  oftentimes  soul  and  body  grow  linked 
together  in  an  exquisite  perfection,  so  that 
neither  materialist  nor  spiritualist  would 
tliink  of  dissevering  the  one  from  the  other. 
But  the  beauty  of  Philip  Wychnor's  face 
was  too  refined— almost  too  feminine — to 
attract  general  notice.  Features  regularly 
chiselled  and  delicately  small,  shadowed  by 
hair  of  a  pale  clear  brown,  in  which  some- 
what rare  tint  no  one  could  detect  either  the 
admired  gold  or  the  widely  condemned  red 
— a  stature  very  reed-like,  both  as  to  height 
and  slenderness  —  and  that  personal  sign 
which  in  a  man  so  often  accompanies  ex- 
quisite refinement  of  mind,  a  beautiful  hand 
— comprise  the  external  semblance  of  him 
whom  we  have  hitherto  seen  only  through 
the  reflection  of  Eleanor  Ogilvie's  love. 

Let  him  now  stand  alone  in  his  real  like- 
ness, ungilded  by  even  this  love-sunshine; 
a  son  of  Adam,  not  perfect,  but  still  nearer 
— aye,  ten  thousand  times — to  that  grand 
image   of   true   manhood    than    the   many 
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poor  clay  deities,  the  work   of  tlie   tailor 
and  the    fencing-master,  which  draw   silly 
maidens'   eyes   in   drawing-room   or   street. 
Stand  forth,  Philip  Wychnor !   Eaise  thy  face, 
sublime  in  its  gentleness — with  the  pure  lips 
through  which  the  foul  impieties  of  boasting 
youth  never  yet  passed — with  the  eyes  that 
have  not  scorned  at  times  to  let  their  lashes 
droop  over  a  tear  of  sympathy  or  of  sorrow. 
Lift  up  thy   hand,  which   never  used    its 
strength  against  a  fellow-creature, — and  was 
not  the  less  heroic  for  that.     Stand  forth, 
noble    yet  meek-hearted   Philip  Wychnor, 
and  show  the  world  the  likeness  of  a  man ! 
He  passed  the  iron  gateway,  sprang  up 
the  palace-stej)s  with  a  speed  worthy  of  an 
agile  youth — and  a  lover;  in  a  minute  the 
pleasant  fire-Ht  room  where  Mrs.  Breynton 
and  Eleanor  held  their  after-dinner  chat,  was 
brightened  by  a  presence  welcome  to  both. 
How  doubly  so  to  one  !     A  good  and  kind, 
if  not  an  affectionate  aunt,  was  Mrs.  Breyn- 
ton; and  perhaps  now  as  much  warmth  as 
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her  nature  owned  was  expressed  in  the 
solemn  salutation  which  Philip's  forehead 
received.  And  then  came  the  dear,  close, 
lingering  hand-pressure  of  meeting  and  wel- 
come— so  silent,  yet  so  full  of  all  faithful 
assurance — between  two  who  to  their  inmost 
hearts  knew,  loved,  and  trusted  one  another. 
After  even  a  few  months  of  separation,  it 
always  takes  a  space  of  desultory  talk  be- 
fore the  dearest  friends  settle  down  into 
the  quiet  satisfaction  of  meeting.  So  the 
conversation  around  that  dear  fireside  at  the 
palace  was  rather  restless  and  wandering,  both 
as  to  the  topics  discussed  and  as  to  the  way 
in  which  they  were  sustained.  Philip  found 
himself  listening  to,  or  at  least  hearing  with 
his  outward  ears,  the  full,  true,  and  particular 
account  of  the  new  Bishop's  first  sermon, 
and  his  lady's  first  call  at  the  palace.  It 
showed  either  surprising  forgetfulness  or  true 
womanly  tact  in  Mrs.  Breynton,  that  in  her 
lengthened  recital  of  that  day's  events  she 
made  no  allusion  to  Mr.  Paul  Lynedon. 
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"  By-the-bye,  my  dear  Philip,  as  you  did 
not  write,  I  scarcely  expected  you  home 
quite  so  soon." 

'*  I  myself  hardly  looked  for  such  a  plea- 
sure until  yesterday,  when  I  found  I  could 
leave.  And  you  know,  Aunt  Breynton,  that 
I  never  lose  any  time  in  coming  to  see  you," 
answered  the  young  man,  affectionately. 

A  pleased,  though  rather  a  sedate  smile 
marked  the  acknowledgements  of  Aunt 
Breynton;  and  then  her  mind  turned  sud- 
denly to  the  melancholy  fact  that  no  house- 
hold preparation  was  made  for  the  visitor. 

"  This,  you  see,  my  dear  nephew,  is  the 
result  of  not  doing  things  regularly.  Had 
you  written  the  day  before,  we  should  have 
had  your  room  ready ;  but  now  I  will  not  an- 
sv^er  for  your  not  having  to  sleep  without 
curtains.  And  I  dare  say  you  have  not  dined, 
and  the  cook  is  gone  to  bed  most  likely." 

Philip  protested  against  the  accusation  of 
hunger,  though  he  was  quite  unable  to  re- 
collect whether  he  had  dined  or  not.  There- 
upon, he  was  obliged  to  listen  to  a  few  argu- 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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ments  on  the  necessity  of  taking  care  of 
his  health  and  on  the  evil  of  long  fasting. 
At  last  Mrs.  Breynton's  domestic  anxiety 
could  no  longer  restrain  itself,  and  she  rose 
to  quit  the  room.  As  she  passed  the 
door,  she  unfortunately  spied  on  a  chair 
the  hat  and  gloves  which  her  nephew  had 
thrown  down  on  his  entry.  She  could  not 
resist  the  opportunity. 

"  Phihp!" 

Phihp  started  from  an  earnest  gaze  at 
the  drooping  profile  which  was  reflected 
against  the  fire-light,  and  opened  the  door 
for  the  old  lady.  The  act  of  politeness  dis- 
armed her  5  she  was  ever  a  devotee  to  the 
grave  courtesies  of  old,  and  the  long  lecture 
resolved  itself  into — 

"  Thank  you,  Philip.  Now  oblige  me 
by  ringing  for  the  footman  to  take  away 
these."  She  pointed  to  the  offending  in- 
truders on  the  neatness  of  her  drawing- 
room  ;  and  sailed  majestically  away,  the  very 
genius  of  tidiness. 

Dear  Eleanor  and  Philip  I  young,  simple- 
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hearted  lovers !  sucli  as  the  wide  world's 
heart  has  ever  yearned  over  in  song  or  story 
— aye,  and  ever  will — how  did  they  look  at, 
how  speak  to  each  other  ?  They  did  neither. 
They  stood  by  the  fire — for  she  had  risen  too 
—  stood  quite  silent,  until  Phihp  took  first 
one  hand,  then  both,  in  his. 

"  Eleanor,  are  you  glad  to  see  me  T 
"  Glad,  Phihp  !"  was  the  low  reply — only 
an  echo,  after  all;  but  the  clear,  pure  eyes 
were  raised  to  his  with  a  fulness  of  love  that 
gave  all  the  answer  his  own  sought.  He 
lifted  the  dear  soft  hands — he  drew  them, 
not  unwilling  to  be  thus  guided,  around  his 
neck,  and  folded  to  his  bosom  his  betrothed. 
It  was  the  silent  marriage-vow  between  two 
hearts,  each  of  which  felt  for  the  first  time 
the  other's  pm^e  beatings;  a  vow  not  less 
sacred  than  the  after  one,  with  joined  hands 
before  the  altar;  a  solemn  troth-plight, which, 
once  given  and  received  in  sincerity  and  true 
love,  no  earthly  power  ought  ever  to  dis- 
annul. 

And  surely  the  angels  who  sang  the  mar- 
q2 
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riage-hymn  of  the  first  lovers  in  Eden  cast 
down  on  these  thek  holy  eyes — aye,  and 
felt  that  holiness  unstained  by  the  look.  For 
can  there  be  in  this  world  aught  more  sacred 
than  tw^o  beings  who  stand  together,  man 
and  woman — heart-betrothed,  ready  to  go 
forth  hand  in  hand,  in  glad  yet  solemn 
union,  on  the  same  journey,  towards  the 
one  eternal  home  ? 

0  God,  look  down  upon  them !  0  God, 
bless  them,  and  fill  them  with  love,  first  to- 
wards Thee  and  then  towards  one  another! 
Make  them  strong  to  bear  gladly  and  nobly 
the  dear  burden  which  all  must  take  who, 
in  loving,  receive  unto  themselves  another 
soul  with  its  errors  and  its  weaknesses.  And 
so,  with  a  like  prayer,  should  be  sanctified 
all  earthly  betrothals,  even  as  this  of  Philip 
and  Eleanor. 

#  «  *  * 

When  Mrs.  Breynton  returned^  she  found 
the  hat  and  gloves  lying  precisely  where 
she  had  left  them ;  and  through  the  half- 
opened  inner  door  she  caught  a  glimpse  of 
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Eleanor's  black  dress  gliding  up  the  staircase, 
while  Philip  stood  with  his  face  to  the  fire, 
trying  with  all  his  might  to  commit  the 
enormity  of  whistling  in  a  drawing-room. 
How  all  these  conflictino'  elements  were 
finally  reconciled  is  not  on  record;  but  the 
fact  is  certain  that,  in  honour  probably  of 
her  nephew's  return,  the  good  old  lady  sat 
up  talking  with  him  until  past  eleven  o'clock, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  her  Hfe,  quite  forgot 
to  call  the  servants  to  family  prayers.  More- 
over, as  she  passed  Eleanor's  room,  she  en- 
tered, kissed  her  on  both  cheeks,  and  went 
away  without  a  word  save  a  fervent  "  God 
bless  you !"  Perhaps  the  one  heart-felt 
blessing  rose  nearer  to  heaven  than  leaden- 
winged  formal  prayers  would  ever  have 
climbed. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Has  it  never  occurred  to  us  wlien  surrounded  by  sorrows, 
that  they  may  be  sent  to  us  only  for  our  instruction,  as  we 
darken  the  cages  of  birds  when  we  wish  to  teach  them  to  sing  ? 

Jean  Paul. 

Ah !  fleeter  far  than  fleetest  storm  or  steed. 

Or  the  death  they  bear. 
The  heart  which  tender  thought  clothes  like  a  dove. 

With  the  wings  of  care. 
In  the  battle,  in  the  darkness,  in  the  need, 

Shall  mine  cling  to  thee, 

Nor  claim  one  smile  for  all  the  comfort,  love. 

It  may  bring  to  thee. 

Shelley. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  cliildren,  let  us  talk 
of  your  prospects  in  the  world,"  said  Mrs. 
Breynton,  gravely,  when,  after  a  long  day, 
happy  indeed,  but  somewhat  restlessly  spent 
by  all  three,  they  sat  once  more  in  the  plea- 
sant fire-light,  as  they  had  done  the  evening 
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before.  The  only  difference  was  that  Philip 
now  ventured  to  sit  on  the  same  side  of 
the  fire  as  Eleanor;  and  in  the  shadowy 
flicker  of  the  blaze  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  tell  precisely  what  had  become 
of  her  hand.  Still,  the  right,  true,  and 
worthy  owner  of  that  little  hand  probably 
knew,  and  no  one  else  had  any  business  to 
inquire. 

Mrs.  Breynton  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
peat her  observation,  slightly  varied:  "  I 
wish,  my  dear  nephew,  and  niece  that  will 
be,  to  talk  seriously  about  your  plans  for 
the  future.  When  do  you  propose  to  marry  ? 
and  what  do  you  propose  to  marry  upon  ?" 

These  point-blank  questions  rather  startled 
Philip  and  his  affianced.  Few  lovers,  espe- 
cially young  lovers,  amidst  the  first  burst  of 
deep  happiness,  stay  to  think  at  all  of  those 
common-place  things,  house-furnishing^house- 
keeping,  yearly  income,  and  such  like.  A  little 
Eleanor  had  mused,  perhaps  more  than  most 
young  girls,  on  the  future  time,  when — the 
enthusiastic  devotion  of  the  lover  merged  in 
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the  still  aiFection  of  the  husband— it  would 
be  her  part  less  to  be  ministered  unto  than 
to  minister,  surrounding  him  with  all  com- 
fort and  love  in  the  dear,  quiet,  blessed 
home — their  home.  But  Philip,  the  dreamer, 
still  unacquainted  v/ith  the  realities  of  life, 
had  never  thought  of  these  things  at  all. 
They  came  upon  him  almost  bewilderingly  ;. 
and  all  the  answer  he  could  make  to  his 
aunt's  question  was  the  very  unsatisfactory 
one, 

**"  I  really  do  not  know!" 

Mrs.  Breynton  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  in  dignified  reproof  "  This,  I  must 
say,  is  the  evil  of  young  people's  arranging 
their  matrimonial  affairs  for  themselves. 
Nobody  ever  did  so  in  my  day.  Your  ex- 
cellent uncle,  the  Dean,  furnished  his  house 
down  to  the  very  stair-carpets  before  he 
even  asked  me  to  marry  him.  And  you, 
Phihp,  I  dare  say,  have  not  even  thought  in 
what  county  of  England  you  intend  to 
settle  r 

Philip  acknowledged  he   had   not. — Oh, 
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blessed  Present,  that  with  its  golden  light 
can  so  dim  and  dazzle  the  eyes  as  to  make 
them  scarcely  desire  to  look  further,  even 
into  a  happy  future  ! 

Mrs.  Breynton  tried  to  lecture  gravely 
upon  improvident  and  hasty  marriages;  it 
was  her  way.  And  yet  she  had  lain  awake 
since  seven  o'clock  that  morning,  calculating 
how  much  income  the  curacy  of  Wear- 
mouth  would  bring  in  yearly,  and  wliat  it 
would  take  to  furnish  that  pretty  cottage 
next  to  the  Eectory;  nay,  she  had  even 
settled  the  colour  of  the  drawins^-room  cur- 
tains,  and  was  doubtful  only  w^hether  the 
carpet  should  be  Axminster  or  Brussels. 
But  she  loved  to  dictate  and  reprove,  and 
then  sweep  gracefully  round  laden  with 
advice  and  assistance. 

Thus,  after  a  due  delay,  she  unfolded  all 
her  kindly  purposes  j  dilating  with  an  ear- 
nestness and  clerical  appreciation  worthy  of 
the  Dean's  lady  on  the  promised  curacy,  and 
the  living  in  prospectu  with  its  great  advan- 
tages,— viz.,  the  easy  duty,  large  Easter  offer 
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ings,  plenty  of  glebe-land,  and  a  nobleman's 
seat  close  by,  the  owner  of  wliicli  was  devoted 
to  the  Church  and  always  gave  practical 
marks  of  his  respect  by  dinners  and  game. 

"  I  think,  PhiHp,"  continued  she,  "  that 
nothing  could  be  more  fortunate.  I  have 
the  Bishop's  Avord  for  your  succeeding  to  the 
curacy  immediately  on  your  taking  orders ; 
and — though  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  good 
Mr.  Vernon — if  he  should  die  in  a  year  or 
two,  as  in  course  of  nature  he  must,  you  will 
meanwhile  have  an  opportunity  of  showing 
his  Grace  what  an  agreeable  neighbour  he 
might  secure  by  presenting  you  with  the 
living." 

Had  the  worthy  dame  been  able  to  read 
her  nephew's  face,  as  well  as  those  gentle 
eyes  which  were  now  lifted  to  it  with 
anxious  tenderness,  she  would  have  seen  in 
the  grave,  almost  sad  expression  which  came 
over  it,  how  little  the  young  earnest  nature 
sympathised  with  the  worldly-minded  one. 
Philip's  honest  foot  would  never  have  entered 
the    tainted  Paradise   she   drew.      Kespect 
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restrained  Ms  tongue,  as  it  had  done  many 
a  time  before ;  but  Eleanor  read  in  his  silence 
what  his  thoughts  were.  Honour  be  to 
the  unselfish  and  truly  womanly  impulse 
which  prompted  her  to  press  fondly  and 
encouragingly  the  hand  wherein  her  own 
lay — as  if  to  say^  "  Stand  fast,  my  beloved ; 
do  that  which  is  right;  I  keep  with  thee 
through  all."  It  was  the  first  taking  upon 
herself  of  that  blessed  burden  of  love  which 
through  life's  journey  they  were  to  bear  for 
one  another.  Philip  leaned  in  spirit  upon  the 
helpmate  God  had  given  him.  He  grew 
strong,  and  was  comforted. 

"  Dear  aunt,"  he  said,  gently,  "  you  are 
very  good  to  think  of  all  these  things,  but  I 
feel  by  no  means  sure  that  I  shall  ever  be  a 
clergyman." 

"Not  be  a  clergyman!  not  take  orders! 
when  you  have  all  your  life  been  studying 
for  the  Church?"  cried  Mrs.  Breynton,  lifting 
up  her  eyes  with  the  most  intense  astonish- 
ment. "Philip  Wychnor!  what  can  you 
mean?" 
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"  I  mean,"  said  Philip,  slowly  and  firmly, 
tlioiigli  in  a  tone  low  and  humble  as  a 
child's,  •'  that  for  the  last  year  I  have  thought 
much  and  deeply  of  the  'life  apparently 
before  me.  I  have  seen  how  the  sanctity  of 
the  Church  is  profaned  by  those  servants  who, 
at  its  very  threshold,  take  either  an  utterly 
false  vow  or  one  only  half  understood  and 
wholly  disregarded.  I  dare  not  lay  upon 
my  soul  this  sin." 

Mrs.  Breynton's  temperament  was  too 
frigid  to  be  often  disturbed  by  violent  pas- 
sion ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see,  from  the  restless 
movements  of  her  fingers  and  the  sudden 
twitching  of  her  thin,  compressed  lips,  how 
keenly  she  was  agitated  by  her  nephew^'s 
words. 

"  Then,  sir,"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  "  you 
are  about  to  inform  me  that  you  have  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  other  wild,  misguided 
young  men,  and  dissented  from  the  Establish- 
ment; in  short,  that  you  no  longer  believe  in 
our  Holy  Church." 

"  I  do  believe  in  it,"  cried  Philip,    ear- 
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nestly.  "I  believe  it  to  be  the  purest 
on  earth  ;  but  no  human  form  of  worship  can 
be  wholly  pure.  I  have  never  quitted,  and 
never  shall  quit,  the  Church  in  which  I  was 
born — but  I  will  not  bind  myself  to  believe 
and  to  follow  blindly  all  her  dogmas ;  and  I 
dare  not  in  the  sight  of  God  say  that  I  feel 
called  by  His  Spirit  to  be  a  minister  at  the 
altar  when  I  do  not  sincerely  think  I  am."_ 

"  And  may  I  ask  what  right  you  have  to 
think  anything  at  all  about  the  matter  ?  This 
is  merely  a  form  of  ordination,  which  men 
much  wiser  and  more  pious  than  yourself — 
excuse  me,  Philip — have  appointed^  and 
which  every  clergyman  passes  through  with- 
out any  scruple.  It  is  a  form  of  words 
meaning  only  that  the  candidate  is  a  good 
man^  and  will  not  disgrace  the  cloth  he  wears. 
Your  uncle  explained  it  all  to  me  once. — 
Philip,"  continued  Mrs.  Breynton,  losing  the 
cold  scorn  of  her  manner  in  the  real  earnest- 
ness of  her  feelings,  "  you  would  not,  surely, 
give  up  your  prospects  in  life  for  such  a 
trifle  as  this?" 
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"  A  trifle!"  eclioed  Philip,  sadly,  as  lie  saw 
how  vain  it  would  be  to  explain  his  motives 
further,-  and  felt  keenly  the  bitterness  his 
determination  would  give  to  his  aunt's  mind. 
She,  fancying  that  in  his  silence  she  had 
gained  an  advantage,  pursued  it  with  all  the 
skill  of  which  she  was  capable. 

"  My  dear  nephew,  do  you  know  what 
you  are  doing?  Have  you  forgotten  that 
your  whole  education  has  been  bent  toward 
this  end ;  that  your  own  small  fortune — 
perhaps  a  little  more,  to  which  I  will  not 
allude — has  gone  in  college  expenses  for 
the  same  purpose;  that  if  you  follow  your 
present  wild  scheme,  you  onust  begin  life 
anew,  with  nothing  in  this  world  to  trust  to?" 

"  Except  an  honest  heart  and  a  clear  con- 
science," said  Philip,  calmly,  but  resolutely. 

How  tender  and  holy  was  the  light  in 
those  sweet  eyes  that  looked  up  in  his — how 
warm  the  pressure  of  the  other  hand,  not  the 
clasped  one,  which  of  its  own  accord  twined 
round  his  arm  in  fond  encouragement !  He 
needed  the  strength  thus  imparted,  for  his  own 
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was  sorely  shaken  by  INIrs.  Breynton's  next 
words — uttered  in  a  tone  where  anger  and 
disappointment  triumphed  over  all  assumed 
composure. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Philip  Wychnor.  You 
are  about  to  act  like  a  madman,  and  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  stay  you  if  I  can.  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  remember  how  I  have  brought  you 
up  with  this  purpose  in  view,  treating  you 
less  like  my  brother's  child  than  my  own  ; 
nor  do  I  speak  of  my  disappointment — for  I 
know  your  great  heroes  for  conscience'-sake 
think  little  of  these  things,"  she  added,  with 
a  sarcastic  meaning  that  cut  Philip  to  the 
heart.     He  sprang  up  to  speak. 

"  Stay — sit  down  again.  I  am  not  accus- 
tomed to  any  scenes,"  said  the  old  lady^  coldly. 
"  I  knew  a  young  man  once — he  was  not 
unhke  you,  Philip" — and  Mrs.  Breynton 
regarded  her  nephew  with  a  smile  half 
bitter,  half  mournful ;  ^*  he,  too,  for  a  whim 
— a  boyish  whim — gave  up  the  Church, 
and  his  father  turned  him  out  into  the  wide 
world — to   starve.     His  mother  broke  her 
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heart ;  and  the  girl  he  was  about  to  marry 
— still,  like  you — she  grieved  until  her  friends 
persuaded  her  to  wed  another  lover ;  but 
they  could  not  give  back  her  withered  youth 
— her  poor  broken  heart.  Will  you  hearken, 
Philip^  now  ? — for  the  man  was  your  father, 
and  that  gentle  creature  whom  he  basely 
forsook  was  the  dearest  friend  I  ever  had — 
aye,  and  the  mother  of  your  Eleanor!" 

Struck  with  surprise,  and  deeply  moved, 
the  two  young  lovers  impulsively  started 
from  each  other's  side — but  only  for  a  mo- 
ment. Closer  they  drew  together,  in  that 
painful  tim.e  of  agitation  imrestrained  by 
outward  form ;  and  Philip  murmured,  as  he 
wound  his  arm  round  her, 

"  Mine — mine  still— for  all  the  past.  She 
will  trust  me :  my  Eleanor — my  own  !" 

Mrs.  Breynton  went  on.  "  Now,  Philip 
Wychnor,  you  may  follow  your  father's  steps 
if  you  like;  but  I  solemnly  declare  that  if 
you  persist  in  this,  and  disgrace  the  family 
as  he  did,  I  will  give  up  my  purpose  of 
making  you  my  heir ;  and,  that  you  may  not 
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bring  poverty  on  that  dear  child  whom  I 
have  loved  all  her  life  for  her  mother's  sake : 
with  my  consent  you  shall  never  marry 
Eleanor  OQ:ilvie."' 

Too  angry  to  trust  herself  with  another 
word,  Mrs.  Breynton  swept  out  of  the  room. 

Philip  had  started  up  to  detain  her,  but 
she  was  gone.  He  paced  the  room  in  violent 
agitation,  never  looking  towards  Eleanor ; 
then  he  threw  himself  beside  a  table  in  the 
farthest  and  darkest  corner,  and  laid  his  head 
upon  his  folded  arms  as  if  quite  oblivious 
even  of  her  presence. 

For  this  a  proud  woman  woidd  have 
treated  her  lover  with  silent  indignation, — a 
selfish  one  would  have  let  loose  her  wounded 
vanity  in  a  burst  of  reproaches; — but  Eleanor 
was  neither  selfish  nor  proud.  A  single 
pang  shot  through  her  heart  as  she  sat  alone 
and  unnoticed  by  the  fire ;  two  or  three 
tears  fell;  and  then  the  true  woman's  nature 
triumphed.  She  had  not  bestowed  her  love 
for  the  poor  requital  of  outward  attentions 
such  as  wooers  pay;  she  had  not  meted  it 
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out,  share  for  share,  as  if  love  were  a  thing 
to  be  weighed  and  measured.  She  had 
given  it  freely,  knitting  her  soul  unto  his, 
until  she  felt  and  lived,  suffered  and  rejoiced, 
not  in  herself  or  for  herself,  but  in  him  and 
for  him. 

Eleanor  rose  and  glided  noiselessly  across 
the  room  until  she  stood  beside  her  lover. 
In  his  stupor  he  hardly  felt  that  she  was 
near  him.  A  few  faint  beatings  were 
there  in  the  young  maiden  heart  at  the  new 
and  solemn  office  that  became  hers ;  one 
passing  flush, — and  then  all  earthly  feelings 
were  stilled  by  the  mute  prayer  which 
spoke  in  the  lifted  eyes.  She  stooped  down, 
laid  her  arms  round  Philip's  neck,  and  kissed 
him  on  the  forehead. 

He  started — almost  shivered  beneath  the 
touch  of  her  lips. 

"  Oh,  my  God !  how  shall  I  bear  this  ? 
Don't  speak  to  me,  Eleanor  ;  don't  touch  me, 
or  I  shall  have  no  strength  at  all.  Go 
away !" 

But  the  next  moment  the  harsh  accents 
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melted  into  tears  —  siicli  a  burning  flood 
as  rarely  bursts  even  from  man's  pent-up 
suffering.  Eleanor,  terrified,  almost  heart- 
broken, was  yet  the  stronger  now.  A 
woman  who  loves  always  is.  She  knelt 
beside  him :  it  was  on  her  true  breast  that 
his  tears  fell,  and  he  did  not  turn  away  from 
that  blessed  resting-place.  How  could  he  ? 
A  child  does  not  cling  to  its  mother  with 
more  utter  helplessness  than  Philip  did  to  his 
betrothed  in  that  hour  of  suffering. 

And  she, — as  she  bent  over  him,  her  heart 
lifted  itself  up  in  silent  breathings  of  the  prayer 
that  she  might  grow  strong,  to  strengthen 
liim^  and  trustful,  to  comfort  him. 

"  0  God !"  was  that  inward  prayer,  "  if 
it  must  be,  take  all  the  sunshine  out  of  my 
life  and  give  it  to  his !  Oh !  would  that  I 
could  die  for  thee,  my  heart's  dearest — my 
pride — my  husband T 

And  as  her  soul  breathed  over  him  the 
name,  as  yet  unclaimed,  it  seemed  an  omen 
that  this  cloud  would  pass  away,  and  the 
k2 
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time  surely  come  when  her  Hps  should  have 
a  right  to  echo  the  heart's  voice. 

"You  see  how  weak  I  am,  Eleanor," 
Philip  said,  with  a  mournful  attempt  at  a 
smile, — "  I,  who  yesterday  told  you  how  my 
arm  would  brave  the  world  for  you ;  and 
now  I  cling  helplessly  to  yours.  But  it  must 
not  be — she  was  right — I  should  only  bring- 
trouble  on  you.  I  must  stand  alone.  Eleanor^ 
take  your  arm  away,  it  weighs  me  down 
like  lead.  Oh!  would  that  we  were  only 
friends — that  yesterday  had  never  been  !" 

He  spoke  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul, 
without  thinkincj  of  her.  Eleanor  cast  one 
hurried,  pained  glance  upon  his  face,  and 
knew  this.  Blessings  on  that  unselfish  na- 
ture which,  knowing,  at  once  forgave  ! 

"  Eleanor/'  he  said,  after  a  pause,  speaking 
quickly  and  abruptly,  "  have  you  thought 
what  will  be  the  end  of  this?  Do  you 
know  that  I  cannot  marry  you — at  least, 
not  for  many,  many  years ;  that  I  have 
nothing  to  live  upon,  because  I  was  too  proud 
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to  be  entirely  dependent  on  Aunt  Brevn- 
ton,  and,  as  she  truly  says,  I  spent  my  little 
all  at  College,  intending  to  enter  the  Churqh. 
Even  after  my  mind  changed*,  I  went  dream- 
ing on,  never  thinking  of  the  future, — fool 
that  I  was !  And  yet  most  people  would 
say  I  am  a  greater  fool  now" — he  added, 
with  a  bitter  smile — "  aye,  and  something 
of  a  villain  to  boot.  Eleanor,  after  all,  I 
think  I  will  take  the  curacy.  I  shall  not  be 
a  greater  hypocrite  than  many  of  those  in 
gown  and  band ;  and  I  shall  keep  my  vow  to 
you,  if  I  break  it  to  Heaven." 

"  Never!"  cried  Eleanor.  "  Philip,  do  you 
think  I  would  let  you  sell  your  soul  for 
me  ?  Do  you  think  I  v/ould  ever  be  your 
wife  then?  No — for  I  should  not  love, — I 
should  despise  you !  Nay,  I  did  not  mean 
that,  Philip" — and  her  voice  softened  almost 
into  weeping — "  only,  it  would  break  my 
heart  if  you  did  this  wickedness.  You 
must  not — shall  not — nay,  you  will  not.  My 
own  Philip^  tell  me  that  you  will  not." 

And  kneeling  before  him,  Eleanor  made 
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her  lover  solemnly  litter  the  promise  which 
would  for  years  doom  herself  to  the  suffer- 
ing of  hope  deferred.  Then  she  sat  down 
beside  him,  and  took  his  hand. 

"  Now,  Philip,  let  us  consider  what  is  best 
to  be  done.  Do  not  think  of  yesterday  at 
all,  if  it  pains  you  ;  only  talk  to  me  as  a 
friend — a  dear  friend — who  regards  your 
honour  and  happiness  above  everything  in 
this  world.     Shall  it  be  so,  Philip  ?" 

"  God  bless  my  Eleanor — my  strength — 
my  comfort !"  was  his  answer.  The  words 
were  more  precious  to  her  than  the  wildest 
outburst  of  lover-like  adoration  could  ever 
have  been. 

They  talked  together  long  and  seriously — 
like  old  friends.  And  this  was  no  pretence, 
for  none  are  true  lovers  who  have  not  also 
for  one  another  the  still  thoughtful  affection 
of  friends.  Her  calmness  gave  him  strength, 
— ^her  clear,  penetrating  mind  aided  his ;  and, 
the  first  shock  over,  Philip  seemed  to  pass  at 
once  from  the  dreaminess  of  aimless  boyhood 
to  the  self-reliance  and  courage  of  a  man. 
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And  still  beside  liim,  in  all  his  plans,  hopes, 
and  fears,  was  the  faithful  woman-heart,  as 
brave,  as  self-denying,  never  looking  back, 
but  going  forward  with  him  into  the  dim  fu- 
ture and  half  dispersing  its  mists  with  the 
light  of  love. 

"  And  you  will  forgive  me,  my  dearest," 
said  Phihp,  when  they  had  decided  how  and 
where  he  was  to  begin  the  hard  battle  with 
the  world — "  you  will  forgive  me  for  bring- 
ing this  dark  fortune  upon  you ;  and  in  spite 
of  these  erring  words  of  mine,  you  will — " 

He  hesitated,  but  Eleanor  went  on  for 
him. 

"  I  will  wait — for  years  if  it  must  be — 
until  Philip  makes  for  me  a  home — happier 
and  dearer  for  the  long  waiting.  And  who 
knows  how  rich  it  may  be,  too? — a  great  deal 
richer  than  that  tiny  cottage  at  Wearmouth." 
She  tried  to  speak  gaily,  though  the  smile 
which  her  lips  assumed  could  not  reach  her 
eyes,  and  soon  melted  into  a  grave  look  as 
she  continued:  "  Besides,  dear  Philip,  there 
is  one  thought  which  lies  deep— almost  pain- 
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fully — in  my  heart,  thougli  your  generous 
lips  have  never  breathed  it.  I  cannot  for- 
get that  half  your  cares  would  have  been 
lightened  had  the  girl  whom  you  chose 
possessed  ever  so  little  fortune,  instead  of 
being  left  dependent  on  a  brother's  kind- 
ness. Philip,  how  I  v/ish  to  be  rich  for 
your  sake,  that  I  might  requite  this  dear 
love  of  yours  !" 

"  You  do,  you  do !  you  are  my  riches^ 
my  comfort,  my  joy!"  cried  Philip,  drawing 
closely  into  his  very  heart  his  affianced  wife. 
She  clung  there  closer  in  sorrow  than  she  had 
ever  done  in  joy.  "  If  this  day's  trial  had 
never  been,  and  we  could  be  again  as  we  were 
last  night — would  you  wish  it,  Eleanor?" 

''  No !"  she  answered,  lifting  her  eyes  to 
his  with  glad  pride  and  tenderest  love. 
"  No  !  for  even  then  I  knew  not  fully,  as  I 
do  now,  how  true,  how  worthy,  how  noble 
was  my  Philip." 

At  this  precise  moment  Mrs.  Breynton's 
voice  was  heard  without.  With  her  entered 
an   old  sub-dean  who  lived  in  the    Close, 
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and  Avho  had  come  in  nearly  every  evening 
for  some  six  years,  during  which  he  and 
Mrs.  Breynton  had  played  an  infinity  of 
games  at  backgammon.  Mr.  Sedley  did  not 
know  what  a  relief  his  presence  was  this 
evening, — by  casting  the  veil  of  outward 
formality  over  the  conflicting  emotions  of  the 
trio  at  the  Palace.  So,  the  worthy  old  cler- 
gyman talked  with  Philip  about  Oxford, — 
paid  his  laboured,  old-fashioned,  but,  withal, 
affectionate  compliments  to  his  particular 
favourite,  Miss  Oailvie, — and  then  ens^aged 
Mrs.  Breynton  in  their  beloved  game.  Dur- 
ing its  progress  Eleanor  gladly  retired  for 
the  nio'ht. 

At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  she  met  Philip_, 
who  had  followed  unperceived.  He  looked 
very  pale,  and  his  voice  trembled,  though  he 
tried  to  speak  as  usual. 

"  Eleanor,  say  good-night  to  me  ;  not  for- 
mally, as  just  now,  but  as  we  did  that  happy 
yesterday." 

She  took  both  his  hands,  and  looked  up 
lovingly  in  his  face. 
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"  Good-night,  then,  dear  Philip  !" 

He  folded  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her 
many  times.  She  spoke  to  him  hopeful 
words ;  and  they  were  uttered  in  sincerity, 
— for  her  own  spirit  was  so  full  of  love  and 
faith,  both  in  God  and  man,  that  she  had 
little  doubt  of  the  future. 

"  To-morrow,  Philip !  —  all  will  seem 
brighter  to  us  to-morrow,"  was  her  adieu. 

He  watched  her  glide  up  the  staircase, 
— turning  once  round  to  cast  on  him  that 
quiet,  love-beaming  smile  peculiar  to  herself 
Then,  he  leaned  against  the  wall  with  a 
heavy  sigh. 

"  The  bitterness  is  past!"  murmured  Philip. 
"  Now,  I  can  go  forth  alone !" 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Look  not  mournfully  into  tlie  past, — it  returns  no  more. 
Wisely  improve  the  present ;  and  go  forth  into  the  shadowy 
future  without  fear  and  with  a  manly  heart. 

Longfellow. 

Eleanoe  arose  next  morning  composed — 
almost  clieerfuL  True  there  had  been,  on 
her  first  waking,  a  feehng  of  oppression  as 
though  some  vague  sorrow  had  chanced, 
under  the  shadow  of  which  she  still  lay; 
and  a  few  tears  had  stolen  through  the  yet 
closed  eyes,  chasing  away  sleep  and  making 
the  faint  daylight  a  welcome  visitant.  But 
when  she  had  arisen  and  looked  out  on  the 
bright  spring  morning,  all  this  waking  pain 
changed  into  a  quiet  hopefulness.  One  creeps 
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SO  soon  out  of  tlie  ffloom  into  the  lis^lit— at 
least,  when  one  is  young  !  The  early  swal- 
lows were  flying  merrily  in  and  out  of  the 
eaves;  the  morning  sun  glistened  cheerfully 
on  the  three  spires  of  the  cathedral,  though 
its  walls  still  lay  in  heavy  shadow.  But 
the  girl's  eyes  looked  upward  only, — and 
therefore  it  was  the  sunshine  she  saw,  not 
the  shade. 

She  thought  of  Philip's  dear,  precious 
love — now  all  her  own — and  of  his  noble 
nature;  both  of  which  had  been  tried  and 
come  out  with  a  brightness  that  made  her 
forget  the  refining  fire.  Her  soul  was  so 
unworldly,  so  filled  with  trusting  afiection, 
that  she  had  no  fear.  She  was  ready  to  let 
her  lover  go  forth  into  the  world, — believing 
entirely  in  him,  and  confiding  so  much  in 
the  world  itself  that  she  felt  sure  its  storms 
would  subside  and  its  evils  be  removed  by 
the  very  influence  of  his  pure  nature.  Simple 
girl !  And  yet  perhaps  there  was  more  in 
her  theory  than  many  imagine.  It  is  the 
faithful,  the  holy-hearted   ones,   who  walk 
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calmly  and  safely  on  tlie  troubled  waters  of 
the  world. 

Eleanor  was  still  musing,  more  thouglit- 
fuUy  than  sadly,  and  considering  whether  or 
not  she  should  descend  to  tell  Philip  the  fruit 
of  her  hopeful  meditations,  when  the  maid 
brouo;ht  a  letter. 

"  Mr.  Wychnor  told  me  to  give  you  this, 
ma'am,  as  soon  as  I  heard  you  stirring." 

Eleanor  changed  colour,  and  her  fingers 
trembled  over  the  seal. 

"  I  hope.  Miss  Ogilvie,,  that  nothing  is 
amiss  with  Master  Philip — Mr.  Wychnor,  I 
mean — but  I  can't  get  out  of  the  old  ways," 
said  the  servant,  whose  curiosity  was  spurred 
on  by  real  anxiety.  "  He  looked  so  ill 
this  morning ! — and  I  could  not  persuade 
him  to  have  any  breakfast  before  he  w^ent 
away." 

"  Went  away  !" 

"  YeSjindeed,  Miss;  he  set  off  before  it  was 
quite  light,  by  the  early  London  coach." 

Eleanor's  fingers  tightened  over  the  un- 
opened letter,  and  her  very  lips  grew  white ; 
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yet  she  had  self-control   enough   to   speak 
calmly. 

"  Indeed,  Davis,  you  need  not  be  uneasy. 
Mr.Wychnor  has  probably  taken  his  journey 
a  day  or  two  sooner  than  he  intended, — that 
is  all." 

"  I'd  stake  my  life  it's  not  all,"  muttered 
the  good  woman,  as  she  curtsied  herself  out. 
"  I  only  hope  there  is  nothing  wrong  between 
him  and  Miss  Eleanor  —  bless  their  dear 
hearts  !  They  was  born  for  one  another 
sure-ly  /" 

Eleanor  threw  herself  on  the  bed  with  a 
passionate  burst  of  weeping,  that  for  many 
minutes  would  not  be  restrained. 

"0,  Philip,  Philip,  why  did  you  go?" 
she  said  j  and  it  was  long  before  her  grief 
found  any  solace  save  in  the  utterance  of 
this  despairing  cry.  She  was  but  a  girl — 
with  all  the  weakness  of  a  deep  first  love 
— but  she  had  also  its  strength.  So,  after 
a  time  her  sobs  grew  calmer  ;  and  while 
with  still-dimmed  eyes  she  read  Philip's 
letter,  its  peaceful  influence  passed  into  her 
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spirit.  Even  then  it  was  so  blessed  to  read 
this  first  letter,  and  to  see  there  written 
down  the  love  which  she  had  before  heard 
his  lips  declare.  The  words  "  Dearest  Elea- 
nor," smihng  at  her  from  the  top  of  the 
page,  almost  took  away  the  pain  of  that  sad 
hour.  And  as  she  read  on,  tracing  in  every 
earnest  line  the  brave,  true  heart  of  him 
who  wrote,  she  became  comforted  more  and 
more. 

"  Eleanor!"  ran  this  dear  record — (Reader, 
do  not  be  alarmed  lest  we  should  transcribe 
an  ordinary  love-letter, — for,  though  full  of 
affection,  Philip  had  in  him  something  of 
reserve  and  far  too  much  of  good  sense 
ever  to  indulge  in  the  fantastic  rhapsodies 
which  have  passed  into  a  proverb) — "  Elea- 
nor, you  must  not  think  this  departure  of 
mine  hasty  or  ill-advised;  unkind  you  will 
not — for  you  love  me,  and  know  that  I  love 
you  better  than  anything  on  earth,  there- 
fore there  can  be  no  thought  of  unkindness 
between  us.  I  have  gone  away  because, 
knowing  my  aunt  as  well  as  I  do,  I  see  no 
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prospect,  had  I  remained,  of  aught  but  added 
bitterness  and  pain  for  us  all.  And  though 
I  cannot — dare  not — suffer  myself  unwor- 
thily to  enter  upon  that  course  which  she  has 
laid  out  for  me,  God  forbid  that  I  should  in 
w^ord  or  deed  return  evil  for  many  kindnesses 
wdiich  she  has  shown  me  all  my  life  through. 
0,  Eleanor !  when  I  sit  here  in  the  quiet 
night-time,  and  think  of  those  boyish  days,  I 
almost  doubt  whether  I  am  really  right  in 
thwarting  her  desire  so  much.  But  yet  I 
could  not — no,  Eleanor,  you,  with  your  pure 
right-mindedness,  you  yourself  said  I  ought 
not  to  do  this  thing.  And  have  I  not  also 
given  up  you?  Surely  it  must  be  a  holy 
and  a  worthy  sacrifice ! 

"  Dearest !  if  in  this  I  have  done  my  aunt 
•wrong — and  I  feel  my  heart  melt  tovv^ards 
her,  in  spite  of  all  the  harsh  words,  aye,  and 
the  bitter  taunts  which  she  gave  me  this  night 
when  you  were  not  by — if  I  have  done  her 
wrong  you  will  atone  it.  She  reproached 
me  with  casting  you  off — you,  my  heart's 
treasure  !     She   said  that  her  hearth   and 
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Lome  should  at  least  be  open  to  you.  Let 
it  be  so  !  Stay  with  her,  Eleanor;  give  her 
the  dutiful  care  that  I  ous^ht  to  have  shown : 
— it  will  comfort  me  to  know  this.  You  see 
how  I  trust  you,  Eleanor,  as  if  you  were  a 
part  of  myself, — feeling  that  her  harsh  con- 
demnations will  not  alter  your  love.  And 
if  her  mind  should  change — if  she  should 
learn  to  see  with  our  eyes  many  things 
whereon  she  differs  from  us  now,  and  should 
find  out  why  it  was  I  acted  thus,  how  will 
the  influence  of  my  own  gentle  girl  prove  a 
blessing  to  us  all !  In  this  I  think  not  of 
worldly  fortune.  I  will  fight  my  own  way^ 
and  be  indebted  to  no  one  on  earth,  save 
for  the  help  of  affection. 

^'  And  now,  Eleanor,  I  set  out  for  the  path 
on  which  we  decided.  Thank  Heaven  that  I 
can  write  we  ! — that  I  carry  with  me  your 
precious  love — that  we  are  one  in  heart  and 
mind — and  look  forward  to  one  future, 
which  I  will  work  out.  Send  me  away  with 
a  blessing  !  Yet  you  have  done  so  already. 
Eleanor,  that  one  smile  of  yours — you  did 

VOL.  I.  S 
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not  know  it  was  the  last,  but  I  did — will 
rest  in  my  heart  and  be  its  strength  until  I 
see  you  again.  Forgive  me  that  I  could  not 
trust  myself  to  say  '  Good-bye.'  Yet  it  is 
hardly  a  farewell  between  those  whose 
hearts  and  thoughts  are  ever  united !  God 
grant  it  may  be  even  so  until  our  lives'  end 
— and  after  r 

More  did  Philip  write  concerning  his 
worldly  plans  and  the  arrangement  of  their 
future  correspondence.  All  that  he  said  was 
calm ;  breathing  perhaps  more  of  steadfast 
patience  than  of  hope — but  still  without  a 
shade  of  fear  either  for  himself  or  for  her. 
When  Eleanor  laid  down  the  letter  of  her 
lover  there  was  not  a  tear  in  her  eye — not  a 
sigh  on  her  lip. 

"  God  be  with  thee,  my  beloved!"  she 
said  fervently;  put  the  letter  in  her  bosom, 
and  went  down-stairs. 

In  the  hall  she  met  the  old  waiting-woman, 
Davis,  coming  out  of  the  breakfast-room, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  0,  Miss  Ogilvie  !"  cried  the  poor  soul, 
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"  I  can't  tell  what  iias  come  over  my  mis- 
tress. Sixteen  years  have  I  been  in  this 
house  and  never  saw  her  look  so  before. 
She  did  not  speak  a  word  all  the  while  I  was 
dressing  her,  until  Master  Phihp's  little  dog 
whined  at  the  door,  and  then  she  grew  very 
angry,  and  ordered  me  to  go  and  tell  James 
to  shoot  it  or  hang  it,  for  she  did  not  want 
to  be  troubled  with  it  any  more.  I  could 
hardly  believe  my  ears.  Miss  Eleanor — I 
couldn't  indeed — so  good  as  she  used  to  be 
to  poor  little  Flo.  And  when  I  only  stood 
staring,  instead  of  going  off,  she  stamped  her 
foot  and  ordered  me  out  of  the  room.  To 
think  that  my  lady  should  have  served  me 
so!" 

"  She  did  not  mean  it,  good  Davis;  she  is 
very  fond  of  you,"  said  Eleanor,  soothingly. 
There  was  room  enough  in  that  dear  warm 
heart  of  hers  for  every  one's  sorrows — great 
and  small 

"  I  hope  so,  Miss;  indeed,  I  should  not 
care  so  much,  except  that  I  fear  something 
s2 
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has  gone  wrong  between  her  and  Master 
PhiHp.  I  happened  to  let  fall  a  word  about 
his  being  gone  ;  but  she  seemed  to  know  it 
herself  beforehand.  She  turned  round  so 
sharply,  and  desired  me  never  to  mention 
his  name,  but  to  go  and  lock  up  his  room 
just  as  it  was,  for  he  would  not  want  it  again. 
Aye  dear  !  how  sorry  I  shall  be  not  to  see 
the  young  master  here  any  more  !" 

Eleanor  felt  her  own  eyes  growing  dim, 
and  a  choking  in  her  throat  prevented  any 
reply.  The  good  woman  went  on  in  her 
voluble  grief. 

''Well,  well!  servants  have  no  business 
with  their  masters'  or  mistresses'  affairs;  but 
I  do  feel  sorry  about  poor  Master  Philip, 
whom  I  have  played  with  many  a  time  when 
he  was  a  httle  boy.  And  there  is  another 
thing  that  troubles  me ;  he  left  me  this  letter 
for  my  mistress,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I 
daren't  give  it  to  her  myself  If  it  were  not 
making  too  free.  Miss  Ogilvie,  I  wish  you 
would." 
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Eleanor  stretched  out  her  hand  for  the 
letter.  "  Where  is  Mrs.  Breynton  ?"  she 
asked. 

"  At  the  breakfast-table,  Miss — sitting  bolt 
upright,  like — I  don't  know  what! — Bless 
us  all — but  she's  off  already.  Poor  young 
lady  !  something  is  the  matter  with  her  too ; 
for  I  saw  the  tears  in  her  pretty  eyes.  Well, 
I  don't  think  she's  quarrelled  with  Master 
Phihp,  or  she  would  not  have  looked  at  his 
letter  so  tenderly — just  as  I  used  to  do  at 
poor  Samuel's.  Ah,  lack-a-day  !  it's  a  trou- 
blesome world  !" 

And  the  starched  old  maid  went  a^vay 
upstairs,  rubbing  with  a  corner  of  her  apron 
each  of  her  dull  grey  eyes.  They  might 
have  been  young  and  bright  once — who 
knows? 

Mrs.  Breynton  sat,  a  very  statue  of  rigidity, 
in  her  usual  place  at  the  head  of  the  table; 
her  face  as  smooth  and  unwrinkled  as  her 
dress.  She  said  "  Good  morning,  Eleanor, 
my  dear,"  in  the  usual  tone — neither  warmer 
nor  colder  than  the  salutation  had  been  for 
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years ;  and  the  hand  with  which  she  poured 
out  the  coffee  was  as  steady  as  ever.  Eleanor 
almost  began  to  think  that  the  painful  events 
of  the  night  and  morning  were  only  a  dream, 
— so  perfectly  astounded  was  she  by  the 
manner  of  the  old  lady. 

She  had  come  with  a  swelling  heart  to 
throw  herself  at  the  knees  of  Philip's  aunt, 
and  beg  her  to  forgive  him — or  at  least,  to 
receive  from  herself  all  the  loving  care  that 
was  in  the  heart  of  the  nephew  whom  she  had 
discarded.  But  at  the  sight  of  that  frigid, 
composed  face — so  indifferent,  so  unmarked 
by  any  sign  of  suffering,  regret,  or  even  anger 
— Eleanor  felt  all  her  own  warm  impulses 
completely  frozen.  She  could  as  easily  have 
poured  out  her  feelings  before  the  grim  old 
fionires  sittino-  in  their  niches  on  the  old 
cathedral  wall.  Philip's  letter  was  still  in 
her  hand, — almost  unconsciously  she  thrust 
it  out  of  sight :  and  the  voice  which  replied 
to  the  morning  salutation,  though  tremulous, 
was  almost  as  cold  as  Mrs.  Breynton's  own. 
Eleanor  took  her  place  at  the  breakfast  table 
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just  as  thougli  slie  had  never  passed  througH 
these  sudden  phases  of  love,  joy,  sorrow — 
events  which  would  govern  a  life-time. 

Mechanically  her  eyes  wandered  over  the 
familiar  objects  about  the  room: — the  boy's 
portrait  that  hung  on  the  wall — the  orange- 
trees  and  the  flowers  in  the  conservatory, 
now  brightened  by  a  week's  more  sunshine. 
It  was  one  week  only  since  the  morning  when 
Philip  and  Philip's  fortunes  had  been  talked 
of,  sending  such  a  pleasant  thrill  to  her  heart : 
— how  much  one  little  week^  nay,  one  day, 
had  brought  forth  ! 

Mrs.  Breynton  began,  apparently  without 
an  effort,  her  usual  morning  conversation. 
This  never  rambled  far  beyond  what  might 
literally  be  considered  table-talk :  the  dryness 
of  toast,  and  the  over  or  under-boiling  of  eggs, 
seemed  always  subjects  sufficiently  engrossing 
at  that  early  hour  of  the  day.  Thus  she 
succeeded  in  passing  away  the  half-hour 
which  to  Eleanor  seemed  insupportable. 
The  latter  many  times  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  way  to  her  pent-up  feelings,  when. 
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a  word  or  tone  sent  tliem  all  back  again  to 
the  depth  of  her  heart.  How  would  she 
ever  find  courage  to  deliver  Philip's  letter? 

The  breakfast  equipage  was  already  re- 
moved, and  still  nothing  had  been  uttered 
between  them  except  those  ordinary  com- 
mon-places which  froze  Eleanor's  very  heart. 

"  If  you  please  ma'am,"  said  the  retreating 
James,  "  the  gardener  told  me  to  ask  if  you 
would  have  the  auriculas  planted  out,  as  the 
weather  is  so  warm  now,  and  he  has  always 
done  this  about  Easter?" 

There  was  the  faintest  possible  trembling 
of  Mrs.  Breynton's  mouth, — and  she  dropped 
a  few  stitches  in  her  knitting.  Then,  walking 
to  the  window  to  take  them  up,  she  answered, 
rather  angrily, 

"  Tell  Morris  I  shall  judge  myself  about 
the  matter,  and  will  speak  to  him  to- 
morrow." 

Eleanor  watched  all  with  intense  anxiety. 
She  marked  how  the  reference  to  Easter 
had  startled  Mrs.  Breynton  from  her  indif- 
ference— showing  how  much  of  it  was  as- 
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sumed.     Tremulously  she  advanced  to  the 
window. 

"  Shall  I  make  the  knitting  right  for  you?" 
she  asked. 

"Thank  you,  my  dear;  I  really  cannot 
see  so  well  as  I  used  to  do,"  was  the  an- 
swer. 

Eleanor  gave  back  the  work,  and  with  it 
Philip's  letter. 

"  What  is  this  ?"  said  Mrs.  Breynton, 
sharply. 

Eleanor  threw  herself  before  her.  "  0 ! 
dear  friend,  read  it, — pray,  read  it ;  and  then 
you  will  forgive  him — forgive  me.  Indeed, 
you  do  not  know  how  unhappy  we  are !" 

Mrs.  Breynton  walked  across  the  room  to 
the  fire.  It  had  gone  out.  She  laid  the 
letter  on  the  table,  and  rang  the  bell.  Eleanor 
rose  up  as  the  man  entered. 

"  James,"  said  his  mistress,  "  bring  me  a 
lighted  taper." 

When  it  came  she  deliberately  unsealed 
the  letter,  tore  it  into  long  strips,  and  burned 
each  of  them  separately.     Eleanor  stood  and 
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dared  not  utter  a  word.  There  was  such 
iron  sternness — such  implacable,  calm  de- 
termination— in  that  rigid  face,  that  the  girl 
was  terrified  into  silence.  She  saw  the 
words  which  Philip's  dear  hand  had  traced 
consumed  to  ashes,  and  oflfered  no  opposition. 
Then,  Mrs.  Breynton  advanced,  and  touched 
the  girl's  forehead  with  her  cold,  aged  lips. 

^'  Eleanor  Ogilvie,  you  shall  be  my  daugh- 
ter if  you  will.  In  you  I  have  nothing  to 
forgive, — much  to  pity.  I  take  you  as  my 
child, — my  only  one.  But  as  respects  this" 
— she  pointed  to  the  little  heap  of  burnt 
paper  —  ''or  its  writer,  the  subject  must 
never  more  be  breathed  between  us." 

She  walked  out  of  the  room  with  her 
own  firm,  stately  steps ;  her  silks  rustling  on 
the  staircase  as  she  ascended  slowly — but  not 
more  slowly  than  usual — to  her  chamber: 
and  then  Eleanor  heard  the  door  shut.  Upon 
what  struggles  it  closed — or,  if  there  were 
any  conflict  at  all — no  one  knew.  That  day, 
and  for  a  day  or  two  after,  there  was  a  greyer 
shade  on  the  cheek  already  pallid  with  age ; 
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and  once  or  twice  in  reading  the  evening 
prayers  the  cold,  steady  voice  changed  for  a 
moment.  But  in  a  week  the  Dean's  widow 
was  the  same  as  she  had  ever  been, — and  all 
went  on  at  the  Palace  as  though  Philip's 
name  had  never  been  heard. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Authorship  is,  according  to  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  pur- 
sued,— an  infamy,  a  pastime,  a  day-labour,  a  handicraft,  an 
art,  a  science,  a  virtue.  Schlegel. 

Take  away  the  self- conceited,  and  there  will  be  elbow- 
room  in  the  world.  Whichcote. 

Mr.  Pierce  Pennythorne  was  what  tlie 
world  respectfully  terms  a  "  very  clever 
man."  The  world  understands  "  cleverness" 
thoroughly,  and  venerates  it  accordingly, 
though  it  often  scoffs  at  genius.  Perhaps  on 
the  same  principle  the  cockney  who  gazes  in 
admiration  on  the  stone-built  fabric  of  St. 
Paul's  turns  away  contemptuously  from  some 
grand  lonely  mountain  of  nature's  making, 
and  thinks  it  is  not  so  very  fine  after  all.  He 
cannot  measure  its  inches;  he  does  not  un- 
derstand it.     He  had  rather  by  half  look  up 
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from  his  city  dwelling  at  the  gilt  cross  and 
ball. 

Now,  Mr.  Pennythorne  was  exactly  the 
man  to  attract  and  keep  this  sort  of  admira- 
tion. In  whatever  sphere  he  moved — and  he 
had  moved  in  many  and  various  ones  during 
his  sixty  years  of  life — he  was  always  sure  to 
get  the  pre-eminence.  His  acute,  decisive 
character  impressed  ordinary  people  with 
reverence,  and  his  tact  and  quickness  of 
judgment  had  enabled  him  to  extract  from 
the  small  modicum  of  talent  which  he  pos- 
sessed the  reputation  of  being  a  literary  star 
of  considerable  macrnitude. 

For,  after  passing  through  various  phases 
of  life^  Mr.  Pennythorne  had  finally  subsided 
into  literature.  He  took  to  writincr  as  another 
man  would  take  to  bricklaying — consider- 
incr  that 

o 

"  The  worth  of  any  thing 
Is  just  as  much  as  it  -will  bring." 

And  as  literatui^e  brought  him  in  some  hun- 
dreds a-year,  and  maintained  respectably  the 
house  in  Blank  Square,  Kensington,  together 
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with  Mrs.  Pennythorne  and  two  young 
Pennythornes,  lie  regarded  it  as  a  useful  in- 
strument of  labour,  and  valued  it  accordingly. 
His  was  a  most  convenient  pen,  too, — a  pen  of 
all- work.  It  would  write  for  any  body,  on 
any  subject,  in  any  style, — always  excepting 
that  of  imaginative  literature,  in  which  road 
it  had  never  been  known  to  travel.  But 
this,  as  its  owner  doubtless  believed,  was  only 
because  it  did  not  choose,  as  such  writing 
was  all  trash,  and  never  paid. 

Such  was  Mr.  Pennythorne  abroad;  at 
home  he  carried  out  the  same  character, 
slightly  varied.  He  was,  so  to  speak,  the 
most  excellent  of  tyrants ;  his  sway  was  ab- 
solute, but  he  used  it  well.  No  one  could 
say  that  he  was  not  as  good  a  husband  and 
father  as  ever  lived;  that  is,  as  far  as  outward 
treatment  went.  Throughout  some  thirty 
years  of  matrimony,  he  and  his  quiet,  good- 
natured,  meek-spirited  wife  had  never  had  a 
quarrel;  and  he  had  brought  up  his  children 
to  be  creditable  members  of  society  by  a 
system  of  blind  obedience.  Nevertheless,  both 
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wife  and  children  were  affectionately  inclined 
towards  him, — for  some  people  are  happiest 
when  thus  ruled.  It  takes  away  so  much 
moral  responsibility.  Sympathy  in  feeling 
or  in  intellect  was  unknown  in  the  Penny- 
thorne  family;  they  did  not  believe  there 
was  such  a  thing,  and  so  they  hved  a  com- 
fortable hum-drum  life,  conscious  of  no 
higher  existence.  Doubtless  they  were  quite 
happy — and  so  are  oysters!  Still,  the  most 
world-tossed,  world-riven  spirit  that  ever 
passed  through  its  fire-ordeal  of  love,  genius, 
and  suffering,  would  hardly  wish  to  change 
with  these  human  molluscs. 

Mr.  Pennythorne,  after  dinner,  in  his  little 
study,  with  the  blazing  fire  shining  on  its 
well-peopled  book-shelves  and  convenient 
old-fashioned  desk,  was  the  very  picture  of  a 
man  of  letters  comfortably  off  in  the  world. 
He  had  ensconced  in  the  only  arm-chair 
which  the  room  possessed  his  small  wiry 
frame : — for  Mr.  Pennythorne  shared  with 
Alexander,  Napoleon,  and  other  great  minds 
the  glory  of  a  diminutive  person.     As  he  sat 
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reading  the  newspaper,  -with  his  back  to  the 
lamp,  the  hght  cast  into  strong  rehef  his 
sharp,  well-marked  features.  It  was  not  an 
intellectual  head, — still  less  a  benevolent 
one ;  but  there  v/ere  wonderful  cleverness  and 
shrewdness  in  its  every  line.  The  firm,  closed 
mouth  could  sometimes  relax  into  a  very 
good-natured  smile;  and  a  great  deal  of  dry 
satirical  humour  lay  perdu  among  the  wrin- 
kles— politely  termed  crow's  feet — that  sur- 
rounded the  small  bright  grey  eyes. 

The  postman's  sharp  knock  made  the 
little  man  start ;  for  with  all  his  mental 
self-possession  he  had  much  physical  nerv- 
ousness. At  the  same  time  his  quick 
movement  revealed  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Pennythorne,  who  sat  in  the  shadow,  with  a 
half-knitted  stocking  on  her  lap.  Her  hus- 
band always  liked  her  to  be  near  him  after 
his  daily  occupation  was  over.  Not  that  he 
wanted  conversation, — for  to  that  Mr.  Pen- 
nythorne thought  no  woman  equal,  and 
perhaps  the  secret  of  his  regard  for  his  wife 
was  her  abstinence  from  all  intellectual  rival- 
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ship.  Good  Mrs.  Pennytliorne,  indeed,  had 
never  been  burdened  witli  that  ambition. 
But  the  sight  of  her  quiet,  gentle,  and  still 
pretty  face,  was  composing  to  him ;  and  she 
let  him  talk  as  much  or  as  little  as  he 
liked,— said  "Yes,"  or  "No,"  or  "Certainly, 
my  dear," — and  when  he  had  done,  went  to 
sleep.  They  were  exactly  suited  for  each 
other,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Penny thorne. 

She  received  the  letter  at  the  door — it 
annoyed  him  to  see  any  one  but  herself  in 
his  study — and  while  he  read  it  she  took  the 
opportunity  of  being  thoroughly  awakened, 
to  go  through  the  serious  operation  which 
stocking-knitters  denominate  "  turning  down 
the  heel."  Once  or  twice  she  lifted  up  her 
eyes  at  a  few  exclamations  from  her  hus- 
band—" Bless  me !"  "  How  very  odd,"  &c. 
But  she  had  been  too  well  trained  to  inquire 
of  him  about  anything  which  he  did  not  in 
due  form  communicate.  So  she  waited  until 
he  delivered  himself  thus : 

"  Cillie,  my  dear/' — Mrs.  Pennythorne's 
Christian  name  was  Cecilia ;  which  by  a 

VOL.  I.  T 
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humorous  ingenuity  lie  had  converted  into 
this  odd  diminutive,  a  somewhat  doubtful 
compliment, — "  Cillie,  my  dear,  this  is  a 
very  curious  circumstance." 

"  Is  it,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Pennythorne  ; 
not  interrogatively,  but  assentingly.  Her 
husband  always  expected  to  be  understood 
at  once,  without  any  explanation, — so  she 
never  dreamed  of  inquiring  to  what  circum- 
stance he  alluded. 

''You  remember  my  old  College  friend, 
Edwin  Wychnor — Captain  Wychnor  he  was 
then — who  dined  with  us  at  Sittingbourne, 
ten — let  me  see — fifteen  years  ago  ?" 

"  Oh  yes  !"  Mrs.  Pennythorne  made  a 
point  of  remembering  everything,  as  nothing 
vexed  her  spouse  so  much  as  the  confession 
of  ignorance  on  any  point  whereon  his  own 
retentive  memory  chose  to  rest. 

"  There  was  another  Oxford  man  with  us 
that  day,  you  know — Bourne — Dr.  Bourne 
now  —  who  dropped  into  the  living  that 
Wychnor  gave  up — like  a  foolish  fellow  as 
he  was !     Well,  this  letter  comes  from  him ; 
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not  from  Wychnor,  or  it  would  be  a  dead 
letter."  ( Penny thorne's  conversation  was 
usually  studded  witli  execrable  jokes,  made 
comical  by  the  solemnity  with  which  they 
were  put  forward.)  "  It  is  from  Bourne, 
introducing  to  me  the  defrmct  captain's  only 
son,  who  has  gone  and  played  the  same 
madcap  trick  as  his  father.  He  wants  me 
to  get  the  lad  that  very  easy  thing  now-a- 
days,  ^  employment  in  London.'  " 

"  Well,  my  dear,  surely  nobody  can  do  that 
so  well  as  you,"  meekly  observed  his  wife.    • 

"  Pooh!  you  are  only  a  woman;  you  don't 
know  anything  at  all  about  it.  Pretty  fellows 
to  deal  with  are  these  college  youths,  with 
heads  more  full  of  pride  than  of  brains ; — can't 
do  this  because  they  hav'n't  been  brought  up 
to  it — and  won't  do  the  other  because  it  isn't 
gentlemanly.  I  suppose  this  young  Peter, 
or  Paul,  or  Jeremiah — he  has  got  that  sort 
of  a  name — will  turn  out  just  such  another 
upon  my  hands.  But  that  is  always  the 
way;  everybody  brings  stray  sheep  to  me: 
very  black  sheep  they  are,  too,  sometimes." 
t2 
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Mrs.Pennythorne  laughed, — thinking  from 
her  husband's  look  that  he  had  said  some- 
thing funny :  she  always  did  so,  like  a  duti- 
ful wife,  whether  she  understood  it  or  not. 
"  And  I  am  sure,  Pierce,  you  have  helped 
a  great  many  young  men  on  in  the  world. 
There  was  young  Phillips,  and  O'Mahony 
the  Irishman,  and  Edward  Jones." 

"  And  a  nice  ungrateful  set  they  all  turned 
out!"  said  Mr.  Pennythorne,  though  a  self- 
complacent  smile  rather  contradicted  his 
words.  There  was  nothing  in  the  world 
that  he  liked  so  well  as  patronising.  Not 
that  he  confined  himself  to  the  show  of 
benevolence ;  for  he  was  a  good-natured  man 
and  had  done  many  kindly  acts  in  his  time, — 
but  they  had  all  been  done  with  due  import- 
ance. His  proteges — and  he  had  always  a 
long  train  of  them — were  required  impli- 
citly to  trust  to  him,  to  follow  his  bidding, 
and  to  receive  his  advice.  He  never  asked 
for  gratitude,  but  yet  he  always  contrived  to 
rail  at  the«, world  because  he  did  not  receive 
it.    Still,  with  all  his  peculiarities,  Mr.  Penny- 
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thorne  did  a  great  deal  of  good  in  his  way, — 
and  rather  liked  the  doing  of  it  too,  though 
he  said  he  didn't. 

"  Cillie,"  he  observed,  just  as  the  summons 
came  to  tea,  "  1  suppose  this  young  Wychnor 
must  dine  here  next  Sunday.  Take  care 
that  Fred  is  not  out  of  the  way,  and  that 
that  foolish  fellow  Leigh  is  not  keeping  his 
bed,  as  he  is  so  often.  What's  the  good  of 
sons  if  you  don't  make  use  of  them?  And 
an  old  fellow  like  me  can't  be  bothered  to 
entertain  a  young  Oxford  scamp  for  a  whole 
afternoon." 

The  same  sharp  postman's  knock — oh, 
what  a  volume  of  life-experiences  might  that 
sound  suggest  could  we  follow  it  from  door 
to  door  ! — brought  to  Philip  Wychnor,  in 
his  dull  second-floor  lodging,  the  following 
letter : 

"  My  dear  young  friend, — 

"  I  had  a  great  regard  for  your  late  father, 
and  shall  have  the  same  for  you  if  you  de- 
serve it,  of  which  I  have  little  doubt.  I  will 
also  do  my  best  to  help  you  on  in  the  world. 
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To  begin  our  acquaintance,  perhaps  you  will 
dine  at  my  house  next  Sunday — at  six. 
"  Faithfully  yours, 

"  Pierce  Pennythorne." 
It  was  an  odd^  abrupt  letter,  but  Philip 
had  already  heard  that  the  writer  was  not 
without  his  eccentricities.  Pie  got  so  deso- 
late and  cheerless  in  his  strange  London 
home,  that  the  least  ray  of  kindness  came 
upon  him  like  a  flood  of  light.  He  drank 
his  cup  of  weak  cold  tea  with  almost  the 
zest  of  those  remembered  days  when  Elea- 
nor's dear  sunny  face  had  shone  from  be- 
hind the  urn  in  the  happy  Palace  drawing- 
room.  Then  he  went  out,  and  walked  up 
and  down  the  gloomy  squares  in  whose 
neighbourhood  his  abode  lay.  And  surely 
the  dreariest  place  in  all  London  is  the  re- 
gion between  Brunswick  Square  and  Tot- 
tenham Court  Eoad !  There  solemn  wealth 
sets  up  its  abode,  and  struggling  respecta- 
bility tries  to  creep  under  its  shadow,  in  many 
a  dull,  melancholy  street;  while  squalid 
poverty  grovels  in  between,  with  its  miser- 
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able  courts  and  alleys,  that  make  the  sick 
and  weary  heart  to  doubt  even  the  existence 
of  good. 

Philip  sauntered  along;  but,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  this  new  hope  of  his,  the  squares  did 
not  seem  so  desolate  as  they  had  done  the 
evening  before.  Through  the  misty  night 
the  lamps  glimmered  faintly;  after  a  while 
the  moon  rose — and  the  moon  looks  plea- 
sant to  yoimg  eyes,  especially  the  eyes  of 
lovers,  even  in  the  desert  of  Russell  Square. 
Moreover,  as  Philip  walked  along  the  inner 
side,  there  was  a  freshness  almost  like  per- 
fume in  the  buddino'  trees,  over  which  an 
April  shower  had  just  passed.  It  came 
upon  his  senses  like  the  breathing  of  hope. 
He  stopped  under  the  nearest  lamp,  took  out 
Mr.  Pennythorne's  letter  and  read  it  over 
again. 

"  Well^  it  does  seem  kind — and  may  be 
the  beginning  of  good.  Who  knows  but  I 
have  put  my  first  step  on  Fortune's  ladder 
to-night  ?" 

Ah,  Philip!  that  ladder  is  of  all  others 
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tlie  hardest  to  climb  !  But  you  have  a 
steady  foot  and  a  strong  heart — all  the 
stronger  for  having  that  precious  love-amu- 
let in  its  inmost  folds.  In  spite  of  all  the 
grey-headed  reasoners,  there  never  was  a 
young  man  yet  who  did  not  work  his  way 
in  the  world  the  better  for  having  some  one 
to  work  for  besides  himself. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Wives  seem  created  to  be  butts.  Many  a  man  now,  like 
Pan,  plays  upon  that  wbich  was  formerly  the  object  of  his 
fond  pursuit.  Edward  West. 

Man  alone, 
The  recreant  spirit  of  the  universe, 
Contemns  the  operations  of  the  light  ; 
Loves  surface-knowledge, — calls  the  crimes  of  crowds 
Virtue — adores  the  useful  vices.     *    *    * 

Therefore 
I  will  commit  my  brain  to  none  of  them. 

Philip  Bailey. 

"  Yery  glad  to  see  you ;  exceedingly  glad 
to  see  you,  my  young  friend,"  was  the  greet- 
ing that  marked  Philip's  first  entrance  into 
the  drawing-room  at  Blank  Square — we  pre- 
fer that  rather  doubtful  way  of  designating 
the  Pennythorne  abode.  "  Punctuality  is  a 
virtue,  especially  on  a  wet  Sunday;  I  like  to 
see  young  people  keep  time  well,  and  then 
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as  they  grow  older  time  always  keeps  them, 
— eh,  sir?" 

Philip  smiled;  he  was  really  amused  by 
the  oddities  of  the  little  man.  He  could 
do  no  more  than  smile  silently,  for  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  in  a  word. 

"  Cecilia,  my  dear,"  and  Mr.  Pennythorne, 
with  a  sort  of  hop-skip-and-jump  movement, 
— his  usual  method  of  progress  in  the  house — 
arrived  at  the  sofa  where  his  lady  sat  in  all 
the  unruffled  serenities  of  a  Sunday  silk,  a 
Sunday  cap,  and  a  Sunday  face.  She  had  a 
ponderous- looking  volume  beside  her,  of 
Sermons, — or  Fox's  Martyrs;  for  though  the 
Pennythornes  so  far  conformed  to  the  world 
as  to  have  company  on  a  Sunday,  they  were 
"  a  religious  family," — and  if  the  cook  was 
beguiled  out  of  her  sole  day  of  rest  by  having 
to  prepare  a  first-rate  dinner,  it  was  atoned 
for  by  the  mistress's  always  reading  good 
books  up  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  Mr.  Philip  Wychnor,  let  me  introduce 
you  to  Mrs.  Pennythorne, — my  wife,  sir;  an 
ugly  old  woman,  isn't  she?  but  then  she's  so 
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clever, — tliere  is  not  a  cleverer  woman  in  all 
London  than  Mrs.  Penny thorne." 

Philip  looked  at  the  pretty  but  most  inane 
face  of  the  lady,  and  then  at  her  husband, 
who  spoke  with  such  gravity  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  jest  from 
earnest.  Fairly  puzzled  between  them,  the 
young  man  uttered  some  ordinary  politeness, 
and  accepted  the  offered  seat  beside  his 
hostess. 

^'  There,  you  can  begin  your  acquaintance 
with  that  excellent  woman,"  said  Mr.  Penny- 
thorne ;  "  but  take  care  of  her,  you  don't 
know  how  sharp  her  tongue  is — real  arrows, 
sir, — regular  darts  of  wit:  mind  they  don't 
hit  you !" 

Philip  thought  it  rather  unseemly  that  a 
man  should  make  game  of  his  wife  in  public, 
and  began  to  feel  somewhat  uncomfortable. 
But  Mrs.  Pennythorne  herself  seemed  quite 
unmoved — smiling  on  in  placid  contentment. 
She  had  got  used  to  this  sort  of  banter^ — or 
else,  which  was  most  likely,  she  did  not  feel 
it  at  all.    Some  people  are  very  feather-beds 
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of  stolidity,  impenetrable  to  tlie  sharpest 
tongue-weapons  that  sarcasm  ever  forged. 
Phihp  soon  grew  quite  reassured  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  tried  to  engage  Mrs.  Penny thorne 
in  conversation ;  but  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  beyond  the  wetness  of  the  day  and 
the  unpleasantness  of  the  Kensington  omni- 
buses. She  was  as  shy  and  nervous  as  a 
girl  of  sixteen ;  constantly  looking  to  her 
husband,  as  if  she  had  hardly  a  thought  of 
her  own.  Still  there  was  a  degree  of  quiet 
womanliness  about  her.  She  had  a  low 
voice  ;  and  her  brown  eyes  were  of  the  same 
colour  as  Eleanor's.  Philip  felt  rather  a 
liking  to  Mrs.  Pennythorne. 

"  Where  can  the  boys  be  ?"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  becoming  fidgety,  and  rushing  to 
the  foot  of  the  stairs.     "  Fred !  Leigh !" 

The  next  minute,  the  "  boys"  appeared. 
Mr.  Frederick  Pennythorne  was  about 
twenty-five  ;  a  specimen  of  that  stereotyped 
class  of  young  men  with  which  London 
birth  and  London  breeding  indulge  the 
world.     Slight,  dapper,  active  ;  not  ill-look- 
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ing.  and  carefully  dressed ;  always  ready  for 
polkas,  small  talk,  and  cigars ;  too  respectable 
for  a  gent  (odious  word!),  too  ordinary  and 
vulgar-minded  for  a  gentleman,  and  far — 
oh !  far — too  mean  in  heart  and  soul  for  the 
noble  title  of  a  man  ! 

This  individual  scanned  Philip  all  over, 
and  nodded  his  head  with  a  careless  "  How- 
d'ye-do."  Then  catching  his  father's  eye, 
Mr.  Frederick  composed  his  features  into  an 
aspect  of  grave  deference. 

"  My  son,  this — my  eldest  son.  Excellent 
fellow  to  show  you  all  the  wickedness  of 
London,  Mr.  Wychnor.  I  don't  suppose 
there's  a  greater  scamp  anywhere  than  Fred 
Pennythorne." 

The  old  gentleman  did  not  know  how 
nearly  he  hit  the  truth, — but  somehow  or 
other  the  person  alluded  to  winced  slightly 
under  the  unintentional  application. 

"Eeally,  father! — but  you'll  find  out  his 
ways  soon,  Mr.  Wychnor,"  said  Fred,  apolo- 
getically. 

"  Where's  Leish  ?"  continued  that  inde- 
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fatigable  parent;  who  seemed  to  have  as 
much,  difficulty  in  hunting  up  his  family  as  a 
mechanist  has  in  winding  up  his  automata 
and  setting  them  fairly  going. 

A  tall  thin  youth  of  about  seventeen  crept 
languidly  from  behind  the  folding -doors. 
Philip  looked  rather  earnestly  at  the  sallow, 
long-drawn-out  face,  and  meaningless,  half- 
closed  eyes.  Perhaps  in  the  look  there  was 
somewhat  of  interest  and  compassion, — for 
the  boy  involuntarily  put  out  his  hand  and 
just  touched  Philip's  with  his  cold  moist  fin- 
gers. The  heavy  eyes  lifted  themselves  up 
for  a  moment.  They  were  brown,  like  his 
mother  s, — but  far  deeper  and  softer  ;  and  as 
they  met  Philip's,  one  passing  gleam  of  in- 
tense expression  lighted  them  up.  It  drew 
the  young  man's  heart  towards  the  sickly, 
awkward-looking  Leigh. 

"  I  hope  we  shall  be  very  good  friends  in 
time,"  said  Philip  Wychnor, — shaking  the 
boy's  hand  warmly. 

"  That  is  more  than  any  one  else  ever  was 
with  our  cross-grained  Leigh!     Long,  lazy 
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Leigli,  as  I  call  him, — the  greatest  dunce  in 
the  universe,  except  for  a  little  Greek,  Latin^ 
and  Hebrew  which  I  contrive  to  knock  into 
him," — interposed  the  father,  who  seemed  to 
take  delight  in  sketching,  en  passant^  these, 
complimentary  family  portraits. 

Phihp  turned  round  uneasily  to  Leigh  ; 
but  the  youth  sat  in  his  old  corner  quite 
impassive.  The  dull  melancholy  of  his  face 
was  as  unimpressible  as  his  mother's  vacant 
and  perpetual  smile. 

"  Well,  they  are  the  oddest  family  I  ever 
knew,"  thought  Philip  Wychnor.  "  Perhaps 
your  son  is  not  strong  enough  for  much 
study?"  he  said  aloud. 

"  Quite  a  mistake,  my  good  sir,"  answered 
]\Ir.  Pennythorne,  sharply.  "  All  my  family 
enjoy  excellent  health.  I  can't  bear  to  have 
sick  people  about  me.  That  fellow  there 
looks  yellow  because  he  lies  in  bed  sadly  too 
much  ;  and  besides,  it  is  his  temperament,  his 
natural  complexion.  Pray,  do  not  put  such 
notions  into  the  lad's  head,  Mr.  Wychnor." 

The  guest  felt  that  he  had  unconsciously 
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trodden  on  dangerous  ground ;  and  it  was 
really  a  relief  when  tlie  apparition  of  a  very 
tall  maid-servant  at  the  door  gave  the  signal 
for  dinner. 

Mr.  Pennythorne  was  the  best  person  in 
the  world  for  the  head  of  a  table — his  own 
especially ;  for  he  had  an  unfailing  flow  of 
talk  and  abundance  of  small  witticisms.  To 
use  a  simile  on  the  originality  of  which  we 
have  some  doubt, — but  which,  not  knowing 
the  right  owner,  we  shall  appropriate, — he 
kept  the  ball  of  conversation  constantly  in 
motion.  However,  to  attain  this  desirable 
end  he  rarely  let  it  go  out  of  his  own  hands. 
Perhaps  this  was  as  well,  for  the  rest  of  his 
family  seemed  almost  incapable  of  a  throw. 
So  he  very  wisely  never  gave  them  the 
opportunity. 

Once  or  twice  Fred  Pennythorne  hazarded 
a  remark, — or,  as  he  would  have  expressed 
it,  "  put  out  a  feeler," — thereby  to  discover 
the  habits,  manners,  and  character  of  the 
*'  fellow  from  the  country  ;"  but  he  was  soon 
extinguished    by    a    few    paternal  sneers. 
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Mrs.  Pennythorne,  also,  replying  at  greater 
length  than  in  monosyllables  to  some  obser- 
vation of  Philip,  was  regarded  with  such 
mock-deferential  attention  by  her  lord  and 
master  that  she  relapsed  into  alarmed  and 
inviolable  silence.  As  for  Leigh,  he  never 
tried  to  speak  at  all.  When,  soon  after  the 
introduction  of  wine  and  walnuts,  Mrs.  Pen- 
nythorne  disajDpeared,  he  quickly  followed 
his  mother,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

Then  Mr.  Pennythorne  edified  Philip  for 
the  space  of  half  an  hour  on  many  and  vari- 
ous subjects,  chiefly  political.  Fortunately, 
Wychnor  was  no  great  talker,  and  of  a  quiet, 
yielding  temper, — so  that  the  dictatorial  tone 
of  his  host  did  not  annoy  him  in  the  least. 
Perhaps  he  only  listened  with  his  outward 
ears,  while  his  thoughts,  like  riches — and 
Philip's  thoughts  were  riches  to  him — made 
to  themselves  wings  and  flew  far  away. 

"  Fred  !  you  stupid  fellow,"  called  out  Mr. 
Pennythorne,  at  last. 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  individual  ad- 
dressed, waking  from  a  doze  by  the  fire. 

VOL.  I.  u 
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"  Your  conversation  is  so  remarkably 
amusing  and  instructive  that  it  is  quite  too 
overpowering  for  such  addle-pates  as  this 
gentleman  and  myself.  We  will  therefore 
indulge  ourselves  in  a  tete-k-tete  dull  enough 
for  our  limited  capabilities.  You  may  go 
and  tell  your  mother  to  make  the  tea:  I 
dare  say  cook  will  lend  you  the  toasting- 
fork,  that  you  may  make  yourself  useful  in 
the  kitchen  at  least." 

The  young  dandy  muttered  a  grumbling 
remonstrance, — but  finished  his  wine,  and 
walked  off.  It  was  really  curious,  the  com- 
plete ascendancy  which  this  eccentric  father 
of  a  family  had  gained  and  still  preserved 
over  all  its  members. 

"  Excellent  boy  that,"  said  Mr.  Penny- 
thorne  when  the  door  closed:  and  Philip 
noticed  how  entirely  his  sarcastic  manner 
was  changed ;  "  Fred  is  a  rising  young  man, 
sir;  no  profession  like  that  of  a  lawyer  for 
making  a  fortune — at  least  in  these  railway 
times.    That  lad  will  ride  in  his  carriage, 

yet." 
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'•  Indeed,  I  hope  so,"  Pliilip  observed, 
seeing  that  an  observation  was  expected. 

"  Certainly.  The  Pemiythornes,  sir,  al- 
ways make  thek  way  in  the  world.  Xow 
there's  Leigh — quiet  boy — very  quiet^  but 
thinks  the  more  for  that.  His  knowledge  of 
classics  is  wonderful.  I  shall  make  him  a 
first-rate  man  for  Oxford.  By-the-bye,  you, 
who  have  just  left  Alma  Mater,  might 
give  him  a  help  now  and  then  when  I  am 
too  busy  myself." 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  be  of  service," 
said  Philip. 

"  Of  course — of  course.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Wychnor.  And  now,  tell  me  in  what  way 
I  can  be  of  service  to  you  ?" 

The  Httle  man  leaned  over  the  table,  and 
confronted  Philip  with  his  peering  grey  eyes. 
Ah  his  jesting  manner  was  gone;  and  there 
was  a  straight-forward  business-hke  earnest- 
ness,  which  his  guest  hked  much  better  and 
felt  infinitely  more  disposed  to  trust.  Philip 
briefly  stated  that  having  suddenly  rehn- 
u2 
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quished  the  Church,  he  was  without  re- 
sources, and  wished  to  earn  a  livehhood  in 
any  respectable  way  for  which  his  education 
might  fit  him. 

"  Now,  my  young  friend,  what  do  you 
call  a  '  respectable  way  ?' "  said  Mr.  Penny- 
thorne. 

Philip  was  rather  confused — but  answered, 
"  Any  honest;  way,  of  which  a  gentleman's 
son  need  not  feel  ashamed.  Surely  the 
world  is  wide  enough  for  one  more  to  get 
his  bread — if  not  by  his  hands,  at  least  by 
his  brains — of  which  I  hope  I  have  a  share." 

"  No  doubt — no  doubt,"  returned  Mr. 
Pennythorne,  "  but  let  us  see  how  you  are 
to  use  them.  Authorship  is  not  a  bad  pro- 
fession.    Suppose  you  take  to  that  ?" 

Philip  looked  somewhat  astonished.  "  My 
dear  sir,  I  never  wrote  anything  in  my  life. 
I  have  no  genius!" 

"  Genius — my  excellent  young  friend,  be- 
tween ourselves,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.     It  is  a  commodity  rather  unplea- 
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sant  than  otherwise.  A  man's  genius  gene- 
rally ends  in  making  a  fool  of  him — or  a 
beo^gar,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing*. 
The  best  authors,  and  those  who  have  made 
most  money,  have  had  no  genius  at  alL 
With  plenty  of  diligence  and  a  good  con- 
nection, a  clever  author  may  get  a  very  good 
living;  while  the  poor  devils  called  men  of 
genius — a  term  for  unusual  flightiness  and 
conceit — lie  down  and  starve." 

Philip  listened  to  this  speech,  first  in  sur- 
prise, then  in  pain.  He  had  spoken  truly — 
at  least  as  he  then  believed — v/hen  he  said 
he  had  no  genius;  but  genius  itself  he  wor- 
shipped with  all  the  wild  enthusiasm  of 
youth.  So  utterly  confounded  was  he  by 
this  argument  of  Mr.  Pennythorne's,  that  he 
did  not  reply  by  a  single  word  ;  and  the 
old  gentleman  continued : 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Philip  Wychnor,  that  I 
have  spoken  plainly  to  you,  as  I  would  not 
to  every  one ;  but  I  like  your  face,  and 
moreover  you  are  your  father's  son.  If 
you  choose  to  try  your  hand  at  authorship, 
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I  will  endeavour  to  procure  you  work.  It 
shall  be  easy  at  first,  and  you  can  get  on  by 
degrees." 

But  Philip  shook  his  head.  "No,  Mr. 
Pennythorne ;  I  feel  too  certain  of  my  own 
incapacity — and  literature  has  always  seemed 
to  me  so  high  and  holy  a  calling." 

At  this  moment  the  young  man  met  the 
upturned  face  of  his  host — the  cold,  cautious 
eyes  watching  him  with  a  look  something 
between  wonder  and  curiosity,  and  the  sar- 
castic mouth  bent  into  the  most  contemptuous 
of  polite  sneers.  Now,  it  was  one  of  Philip's 
weaknesses  that  his  sensitive  and  reserved 
disposition  was  ever  painfully  alive  to  ridi- 
cule. As  before  said,  he  was  by  no  means 
one  of  your  model  heroes,  who  are  ever 
ready  to  "  stand  fire,"  either  physically  or 
morally.  And  so  it  happened  that  this  look 
of  ]Mr.  Pennythorne's  just  sufficed  to  drive 
back  all  his  warm  impulses.  He  forgot 
what  he  was  about  to  say,  stopped,  and 
his  delicate  cheek  changed  colour  like  a 
girl's. 
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"  Pray,  go  on,"  said  the  host. 

"  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  sir,"  he  re- 
phed,  "except  that  I  feel  obhged  for  your 
kindness ;  but  not  thinking  myself  compe- 
tent to  do  credit  to  authorship,  I  had  rather 
not  attempt  it."  Thereby  he  lost  an  excel- 
lent chance  of  "  testifying  to  the  truth,"  and 
will  doubtless  sink  very  much  in  the  esti- 
mation of  all  who  Avould  have  virtue  and 
genius  continually  appear  in  the  character 
of  public  lecturers.  But  Philip  Wychnor  was 
so  reserved  and  humble-minded,  that  as  yet 
he  was  unaware  of  half  the  treasures  of  his 
intellect. 

Yet  though  he  could  not  fathom  the 
depths  of  his  own  mind,  he  could  see  a  good 
way  into  ]\Ir.  Penny thorne's;  and  the  sight 
was  both  painful  and  discouraging.  The 
conversation  went  on,  and  Philip  hstened 
with  the  deference  that  his  companion's  age 
and  character  demanded;  but  there  was  a 
disagreeable  sense  of  uncongeniahty,  almost 
amounting  to  distrust,  in  the  young  man's 
mind. 
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Mr.  Pennythorne  did  not  notice  this  in 
tlie  least;  for  liis  perception,  though  acute, 
was  by  no  means  delicate.  He  talked  fast 
and  freely,  not  to  say  ostentatiously,  of  his 
influence  in  other  quarters — discussed  the 
various  duties  and  advantages  of  employ- 
ment as  banker's  clerk,  merchant's  clerk, 
railway  clerk,  and  PhiUp's  capacity  for  the 
same,  until  his  young  auditor  grew  half  be- 
wildered and  wholly  disconsolate.  At  last, 
it  was  agreed  that  as  Wychnor  had  a  little 
money  for  the  present,  he  should  stay  in  his 
lodgings,  and  enter  on  the  weary  life  of 
"  waiting  for  a  situation."  This  interreg- 
num would  not  last  long,  Mr.  Pennythorne 
was  certain : — and  indeed,  from  his  conversa- 
tion, he  seemed  able  to  scatter  appointments 
abroad  as  thick  as  leaves  in  autumn. 

"  Now,  my  young  friend," — Mr.  Penny- 
thorne had  such  a  host  of  young  friends  on 
his  list, — "  excuse  my  making  you  one  of  the 
family,  and  sending  you  up-stairs  while  I 
take  a  nap.     Old  people  must  be  humoured. 
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you  kno^v.  You  will  find  the  boys  in  tlie 
drawing-room." 

Philip  was  nob  sorry  to  receive  this  some- 
what unceremonious  conge.  As  he  stood 
alone  on  the  stairs  he  tried  to  collect  his 
thoughts,  and  to  struggle  with  a  vague  feel- 
ing of  discomfort. 

"This  is  very  foolish  of  me!"  he  said  to 
himself;  "  I  shall  not  get  every  one  in  the 
world  to  think  and  feel  exactly  as  I  do: 
— how  could  I  expect  it  ?  Mr.  Pennythorne 
seems  a  very  good  sort  of  man — kind,  too, 
in  his  own  way:  he  will  most  likely  do 
something  for  me ;  and  then,  once  getting  a 
start  in  life,  I  have  my  fortune  in  my  own 
hands  —  that  is,  with  Heaven's  blessing." 
And  the  one  reverent  aspiration  of  that 
young  pious  spirit  calmed  its  jarring  doubts 
into  patient  hope. 

"  Still,"  thought  Philip,  when,  after  a  prosy 
evening  and  a  walk  of  three  miles,  he  laid 
his  tired  head  on  his  rather  hard  pillow  just 
as  St.  Pancras  clock  was  striking  twelve, 
"  still,  I  am  rather  glad  that  Mr.  Pennythorne 
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did  not  ask  my  reasons  for  giving  up  the 
CBurcli :  lie  would  not  have  understood 
them,  any  more  than  Aunt  Breynton.  I 
don't  think  anybody  does  quite  understand 
me  except  Eleanor." 

And  with  that  dear  name  on  his  lips  and 
in  his  heart,  Philip  Wychnor  fell  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

What  is  there  that  I  should  turn  to,  lighting  upon  days  like 

these? 
Every  door  is  barred  with  gold,  and  opens  but  to  goldenkeys. 
Every  gate  is  thronged  with  suitors ;  all  the  markets  overflow. 
I  have  but  an  angry  fancy  :  what  is  that  which  I  should  do  ? 

TEimrsoN. 

Keep  thy  spirit  pure 
From  worldly  taint  by  the  repellent  strength 
Of  virtue.         *        *        * 

Walk 
Boldly  and  wisely  in  the  light  thou  hast : 
There  is  a  Hand  above  will  help  thee  on. 

Philip  Bailet. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  life  more 
utterly  dull  and  dreary  tlian  that  of  a  young 
man  living  alone  in  London,  witli  few  friends, 
witli  no  pursuit  to  occupy  liis  time,  and  with 
no  money  to  allure  him  into  agreeable  or 
vicious  ways  of  killing  it.  Philip  Wychnor 
thought  that   each   week,    each   day,  grew 
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longer  and  longer.  He  had  read  througli 
and  through  all  the  books  he  had  brought 
with  him,  and  was  unable  to  buy  or  borrow 
more.  Then  he  tried  to  *'  rub  up  "  his  old 
studies  at  Oxford;  but  working  without  an 
aim  is  a  thankless  occupation.  His  whole 
course  of  life  had  been  disturbed,  and  he 
could  not  settle  down  again. 

He  grew  tired  of  his  dingy  little  parlour, 
where  the  sun  just  peeped  in  at  early 
morning — after  which,  as  though  disgusted 
with  the  place,  it  departed  for  the  day 
with  the  breakfast  things.  So,  he  took  to 
strolling  about  London,  and  philosophising 
on  human  nature  in  its  citizen  aspect.  This 
soon  made  him  more  heart-weary  still. 
He  then  sought  after  all  the  places  of  amuse- 
ment that  were  open  free.  Fortunately, 
among  this  class  London  now  numbers  some 
of  its  highest  and  most  intellectual  feasts. 
Philip  spent  many  an  hour  amid  the  quiet 
gloom  of  the  Elgin  room — until  he  knew  by 
sight  all  the  student  votaries  of  Art  who  seek 
to  re-create  a  Theseus  or  an  Ilyssus  on  their 
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drawing-boards.  Many  a  long  morning,  too, 
did  Wychnor  loiter  in  the  National  Gallery; 
a  place  that  looks  always  fresh  and  pleasant 
and  sunshiny — for  is  there  not  perpetual  sun- 
shine with  Guido,  and  Titian,  and  Claude? 
Often  and  often  Philip  entered  with  his  spirit 
so  broken  and  desponding,  that  the  May 
brightness  and  cheerfulness  of  the  streets 
seemed  only  to  insult  his  lonely  poverty. 
He  knew  nothino;  of  Art  save  throu2;li  the 
spell  by  which  its  glory  and  beauty  must 
ever  influence  minds  like  his  own.  But 
the  spirit  of  Guido  spoke  peace  to  him 
through  the  mournful-eyed  Magdalene,  or 
the  Child  Jesus  with  its  face  of  pale  purity 
gazed  on  by  reverent  John ;  while,  grand 
and  solemn,  loomed  out  of  the  darkness  the 
figure  of  Piombo's  Lazarus,  —  and  in  Da 
Vinci's  Ecce  Homo  the  suffering  God-man 
looked  in  sublime  compassion  on  the  Virgin's 
mother- woe.  Pictures  such  as  these  Philip 
loved  best;  for  in  this  season  of  anxiety 
their  sorrowful  and  holy  beauty  touched 
and  soothed  his  spirit. 
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And,  turning  for  a  moment  from  our  story 
to  the  individual  memories  wliieli  its  pro- 
gress brings,  let  us  linger  in  the  place  whither 
we  have  led  Philip  Wychnor;  a  place  so 
full  of  old  associations  that  even  while 
thinking  of  it  we  lay  down  our  pen  and 
sigh.  Good,  careless  reader — mayhap  you 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  lead  a  life  in 
which  sorrow  formed  the  only  change  from 
monotony,  a  life  so  solitary  that  dream- 
companions  alone  peopled  it,  nor  no  ay, 
looking  back  on  that  dull  desert  of  time, 
one  remembers  lovingly  the  pleasant  spots 
that  brightened  it  here  and  there — how  in 
traversing  the  old  haunts  our  feet  linger, 
even  while  we  contrast  gladly  and  thank- 
fully the  present  with  the  past.  Else  you 
would  not  wonder  that  we  stay  for  a  moment 
with  our  Phihp  Wychnor;  walking  in  fancy 
from  room  to  room;  gazing  at  every  well- 
known  picture,  whose  beautiful  and  benign 
influence  was  so  blessed  to  us  of  old;  and 
seeing  also,  living  faces  that  were  once  beside 
us  there — some,  most  dear  of  all  on  earth — 
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others,  on  whom  we  shall  never  more  look 
until  we  behold  them  in  heaven. 

The  theme  grows  too  solemn.  Eeaders 
—  whom  at  times  every  author  takes 
strangely  enough  into  his  heart's  depths,  as 
he  takes  not  even  those  who  sit  at  his  board 
and  drink  of  his  cup — if  you  can  understand 
this  digression  you  will  forgive  it — if  not, 
pass  it  by ! 

Philip  Wychnor  had  no  acquaintance  in 
London  except  the  Pennythornes.  He  went 
to  Blank  Square — sometimes  by  invitation, 
and  now  and  then  without.  But  he  had  a 
great  belief  in  that  verse  of  the  Proverbs — 
"  Refrain  thy  foot  from  thy  neighbour's 
house,  lest  he  be  weary  of  thee  and  so  hate 
thee:" — therefore  his  visits  always  kept 
within  due  Hmits.  Still  it  was  undeniable 
that  he  took  pleasure  in  being  received  with 
friendhness  into  this  always  hospitable  house 
— for  hospitality  was  one  of  Mr.  Penny- 
thome's  virtues.  True,  the  family  circle 
was  somewhat  dull  if  its  head  chanced  to  be 
absent ;  but  then,  in  Philip's  present  state  of 
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isolation,  any  family  fire-side  was  a  welcome 
change  from  the   solitary  dreariness  of  his 
own.     So  he  grew  to  take  pleasure  in  Mrs. 
Pennythorne's    meaningless    but    good-tem- 
pered smile,  and  Mr.  Pennythorne's  unfailing 
talk — the  very  ostentatiousness  of  which  was 
amusing.    With  the  younger  members  of  the 
household,  Philip's  acquaintance   advanced 
little ;  for  Frederick  was  rarely  at  home  in  the 
evening,  and  Leigh  maintained  the  same  dull 
— almost    sullen — silence.     Now  and  then, 
when  Philip  chanced  to  talk  a  little  more  ear- 
nestly than  usual,  he  detected  the  large  brown 
eyes  watching  him  with  curious  intentness ; 
but  if  he  returned  the  look  they  fell  at  once, 
and  Leigh's  countenance  relapsed  into  its  cus- 
tomary stolidity.  Still,  when  Philip's  thoughts 
wanted  occupation,  they  sometimes  turned  to 
speculate  on  this  rather  singular  boy. 

Alas  for  Philip — he  had  only  too  much 
time  for  thinking !  and  as  month  after  month 
rolled  on,  and  he  had  still  no  occupation,  his 
thouorhts  became  mournful  indeed.  Each 
week   Eleanor   sent  him   one  of  her  long 
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cheering  letter? — no  young-lady  epistles  nor 
romantic  love-breathings  —  but  a  sensible 
woman's  letters ;  tliouglitful,  sincere,  and  full 
of  that  truest  affection  which  expresses  itself 
less  in  words  than  in  deeds.  She  knew  not, 
that,  but  for  these  letters,  her  lover's  mind 
would  have  sunk  from  its  healthy  tone  and 
manly  strength,  into  the  morbid  apathy  of 
delayed  hope  or  the  misanthropy  and  bitter- 
ness of  despair. 

It  was  not  the  sting  of  actual  poverty  that 
Philip  felt  so  keenly.  Most  truly,  it  requires  a 
degree  of  moral  courage  to  brave  the  summer 
sunshine  of  London  streets  in  a  threadbare 
coat — and  it  is  rather  a  trial  of  patience  to 
sit  down  to  a  fragment  of  homely  ill-cooked 
dinner;  but  these  are,  after  all,  only  exter- 
nalities, and  very  endurable.  When  the 
mind  has  its  own  food  of  present  content, 
and.  a  certainty,  if  ever  so  little,  for  the 
future,  a  well-earned  dish  of  potatoes  is  by 
no  means  such  a  miserable  repast ;  and  a  man 
with  a  pure  conscience,  and  hope  in  his 
bosom,  can  button  over  it  his  shabby  gar- 

VOL.  I.  X 
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ment,  and  walk  the  street  with  a  brow  as  clear 
— aye,  and  as  lofty — as  any  of  his  brethren 
in  the  purple  and  fine  linen  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  as  Philip  Wychnor  had  always 
held  his  body  much  less  precious  than  his 
soul,  we  shall  not  pity  him  for  any  of  these 
endurances.  He  would  have  scorned  it. 
But  deepest  pity,  indeed,  he  needed,  during 
that  weary  summer,  when  the  agony  of  un- 
certainty, the  tortures  of  "sitting  still  and 
doing  nothing,"  gnawed  into  his  very  soul. 
Poor  fellow  !  many  a  time  he  envied  the 
stonebreaker  in  the  street,  who  at  least  had 
the  comfort  of  working  all  day  and  was  cer- 
tain of  his  future.  At  last,  he  went  to  Mr. 
Penny thorne,  and  spoke  openly,  earnestly, 
— almost  despairingly. 

"  My  good  fellow  !"  exclaimed,  with  some 
surprise,  that  excellent  individual  —  he  had 
seen  the  young  man  come  to  his  house  now 
and  then,  to  dinner  or  tea,  with  a  com- 
posed countenance  and  decent  dress,  so  felt 
his  conscience  quite  at  ease  respecting  his 
protege  —  '•  I   had  no  idea  that  you  w^ere 
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In  such  a  plight   as   this:   you  never  com- 
plained." 

"Is  it  likely  I  should,  sir?"  said  Philip, 
proudly.  "  Nor  do  I  now ;  I  am  very  thank- 
ful for  all  the  efforts  which  I  believe  you  have 
made  on  my  behalf,  but  I  begin  to  think  there 
is  no  occupation  to  be  had, — at  least,  none 
that  I  can  do.  The  misfortune  lies  in  my 
being  brought  up  that  very  useless  thing — 
a  gentleman."  And  Philip  laughed  bitterly. 
"  However,  I  can  remedy  this  ;  I  will  leave 
London,  change  my  name,  and  get  work 
as  a  farmer's  labourer.  A  mechanic's  place 
is  above  me,  unfortunately,  as  I  had  not  even 
the  blessing  of  learning  a  trade.  But  work 
I  must  have,  or  I  shall  go  mad." 

"  I  begin  to  think  you  are  so  already,"  mut- 
tered Mr.  Penny thorne,  as  with  some  touch  of 
compassion  he  regarded  the  young  man's  wild 
eyes  and  haggard  face.  A  faint  whisper  of 
conscience,  too,  hinted  that  he  himself  had 
not  used  Philip  quite  well :  not  but  that 
he  had  tried  to  serve  him — writing  to  two 
or  three  friends,  and  speaking  to  two  or 
x2 
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three  more,  about  "  a  young  man  who  wanted 
employment."  But  Mr.  Pennythorne  had 
erred  where  most  ostentatious  patronising 
men  err :  and  woful  is  the  misery  which  they 
bring  on  their  dependents  by  the  same  !  — 
promising  far  too  much,  and  boasting  of 
imaginary  influence,  to  gratify  a  petty  love 
of  power. 

There  never  yet  was  human  heart  so 
naturally  cold,  or  so  frozen  over  by  outward 
formalities,  that  you  could  not  find  in  one 
corner  or  other  some  fountain  of  good- 
ness bubbUng  up.  No  matter  how  soon  it 
disappears — it  has  been,  and  therefore  may 
be  again.  Now,  just  such  a  spring  as  this 
began  to  irrigate  that  very  dry  and  dusty 
portion  of  Mr.  Pennythorne's  anatomy  which 
lay  under  his  left  waistcoat  pocket  ;  and,  by 
a  curious  sympathy  between  external  and 
internal  things,  he  remembered  that  there  was 
in  this  said  pocket  a  five-pound  note.  His  fin- 
gers even  advanced  nearer  to  it — they  touched 
it — but  just  at  this  moment  a  loud,  fashion- 
able knock  came  to  the  hall-door,  and  the  tiny 
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fountain  in  Mr.  Pennythorne's  heart  sank 
suddenly  down.  Still,  it  had  watered  a  little 
the  arid  soil  around. 

"  Come  and  dine  with  me  to-morrow,  ray 
dear  boy,"  he  said,  cordially;  "  and  cheer  up. 
I'll  think  of  something  for  you  by  that  time." 

"  To-morrow  —  to-morrow  —  to-morrow," 
sighed  Philip,  mechanically  repeating  that 
word  of  mournful  beguiling.  As  he  descended, 
he  passed  in  the  hall  a  stylish  little  lady,  who 
had  just  stepped  from  her  carriage,  and  was 
busy  impressing  on  the  servant  "  IMrs.  Lancas- 
ter's wish  for  only  five  minutes'  speech  of  Mr. 
Pennythorne."  Philip  stood  aside  to  let  the 
visitor  pass  by,— -and  then  departed.  He  crept 
wearily  along  the  sunny  side  of  the  square, 
all  glare,  and  dust,  and  burning  heat;  and 
there  came  idly  jingling  through  his  brain,  in 
that  season  of  care  so  dull,  heavy,  and  numb- 

ino-  as  to  shut  out  all  consecutive  thought, 

to 

the  fragment  of  olden  rhyme — 

"  Why,  let  tlie  stricken  deer  go  weep, 
The  hart  ungalled  pLay  ; 
Tor  some  must  watch,  whilst  some  must  sleep  ; 
Thus  runs  the  world  awaj." 
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It  SO  chanced  that  Mr.  Pennythorne,  work- 
ing hard  all  that  day  at  a  review  of  a  book 
which  he  had  no  time  to  read,  and  in 
the  evening  busily  engaged  dispensing  his 
hon-mots  and  amusing  sneers  in  Mrs.  Lan- 
caster's gay  drawing-room,  never  thought 
again  of  Philip  Wychnor  until  his  wife  asked 
him  the  next  morning  what  he  would  have  for 
dinner.  Mr.  Pennythorne's  sway,  be  it 
known,  extended  even  to  the  comestibles  of 
his  household. 

"  Dear  me — that  reminds  me  that  I  asked 
young  Wychnor  to  dine  here,  and  I  promised 
to  think  of  something  for  him.  Really,  how 
tiresome  are  these  fellows  in  want  of  employ- 
ment !"  And  the  old  gentleman  cogitated  for 
at  least  five  minutes  with  his  chin  on  his 
hand.    At  last,  a  brilliant  thought  struck  him. 

"Cillie,  my  dear." 

"  Yes,  Pierce." 

"  How  much  did  "that  young  Johnson — 
the  fellow  that  came  yesterday,  you  know,  to 
ask  if  I  wanted  a  tutor  for  Leigh — how  much 
did  he  charge  by  the  lesson  ?'^ 
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^^  Half-a-guinea  for  two  hours;  only  lie 
wanted  his  lunch  as  well,  and  you  said  that 
would—" 

"  Tut — tut!  how  women's  tono^ues  do  run! 
Mrs.  Pennythorne,  will  you  be  so  obliging  as 
to  go  down- stairs  ? — and  when  I  need  your  ad- 
vice and  conversation  I  will  ring*  the  bell." 
And  Mr.  Pennythorne  politely  opened  the 
door  for  his  wife,  shut  her  out,  and  returned 
to  his  easy  chair. 

"  That  will  just  do — a  capital  plan!"  said 
he,  rubbing  his  hands  with  an  air  of  benevo- 
lent satisfaction.  ''  How  thankful  the  poor 
fellow  will  be  !  Of  course,  one  could  not 
give  him  so  much  as  a  professed  tutor.  Let 
me  see — say  four  hours  at  half^a-guinea, 
and  that  twice  a  week:  a  very  good  thing 
for  him — very  good  indeed.  He  ought  to 
be  quite  satisfied,  and  very  thankful.  It 
will  save  me  time  and  trouble,  too, — for  that 
young  Leigh  is  getting  confoundedly  stupid; 
so  I  shall  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone. 
Really,  what  a  deal  of  good  one  can  do  in 
the  world  if  one  tries  1" 
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With  a  pleasing  conviction  of  his  own 
generosity,  Mr.  Pennythorne  leaned  back  in 
his  chair,  and  summoned  his  wife,  to  give 
orders  for  a  turbot  and  lamb  with  a  dish  of 
game  to  follow. 

*'  Young  Wychnor  is  coming  here  to-day," 
he  added,  benevolently.  "  I  dare  say  he  does 
not  get  such  a  dinner  every  day." 

He  certainly  did  not — but  Mr.  Pennythorne 
did — very  often.  Therefore  he  w^as  obliged, 
alas !  to  pay  his  son's  tutor  only  two  shillings 
and  sevenpence  halfpenny  for  each  hour's  in- 
struction in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Sliould  the  Body  sue  tlie  IVIind  before  a  court  of  judi- 
cature for  damages,  it  would  be  found  tliat  the  Mind  would 
prove  to  liave  been  a  ruinous  tenant  to  its  landlord. 

Plutarch. 

Can  I  love  thee,  my  beloved — can  I  love  thee  ? 

And  is  this  like  love,  to  stand 

With  no  help  in  my  hand, 
Y\Tien  strong  as  death  I  fain  would  watch  above  thee  ? 
May  God  love  thee,  my  beloved,  may  God  love  thee ! 

•         E.  B.  Broa\->ing. 

The  five-pound  note  found  its  way  into 
Philip's  pocket  after  all  To  be  sure,  it  came 
diluted  into  guinea-drops,  at  not  very  regular 
intervals, — but  still  it  did  come,  and  Mr. 
Fennythorne  had  done  a  benevolent  action. 
He  felt  sure  of  this  himself— and  so  did  Mrs. 
Fennythorne.  Moreover,  the  latter  often 
added  to  the  benevolence  by  giving  Philip  a 
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glass  of  wine  and  a  sandwich  when  he  came 
in,  hot  and  exhausted,  after  his  three-mile 
walk.  These  were  not  "  nominated  in  the 
bond,"  and  Philip  took  them  gratefully. 
The  trifling  kindness  was  better  than  the 
gold. 

He  had  at  first  little  pleasure  in  teaching 
Leigh  Pennythorne.  He  gave  his  instruc- 
tion carefully,  patiently,  kindly;  but  it  never 
seemed  to  penetrate  beyond  the  outward  layer 
of  the  boy's  dull,  overworked  brain.  The 
soil  had  been  ploughed  and  sown  over  and 
over  again,  until  there  w^as  no  vestige  of  fer- 
tility left  in  it.  Phihp  tried  to  interest  his 
young  pupil — to  make  a  friend  of  him — but 
the  heart  seemed  as  dead  as  the  brain.  Now 
and  then  there  would  come  a  gleam  of  specu- 
lation into  the  heavy  eyes;  but  it  was  only 
a  passing  one,  and  the  youth's  face  sank  again 
into  its  vacant  dreariness. 

"  Leigh  has  got  plenty  of  brains — only  they 
require  a  great  deal  of  hammering  to  knock 
out  the  laziness,"  said  the  father. 

''  Leigh  has  grown  the  sulkiest  fellow  that 
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ever  lived,  over  those  stupid  books.  By  Jove  ! 
I'm  glad  nobody  ever  put  it  into  father's 
head  that  I  was  clever,"  laughed  Mr.  Fre- 
derick. 

"  Poor  Leigh!  I  wonder  why  he  will 
make  himself  ill  with  sitting  over  the  fire 
and  never  going  out,"  Mrs.  Penny thorne 
would  sometimes  lament ;  but  she  never  dared 
to  say  more — hardly  to  think. 

So,  the  boy  grew  paler  and  duller  every 
day,  but  still  he  must  work — work — for  the 
time  was  going  by,  and  Mr.  Pennythorne  was 
determined  to  have  a  man  of  learning  in  the 
family.  His  credit  was  at  stake,  for  he  had 
vaunted  everywhere  his  son's  classic  acquire- 
ments, and  the  boast  should  be  made  good  in 
spite  of  "  that  lazy  Leigh."  Morning  and 
night  the  father  attacked  him.  "  Study — 
study!"  was  for  ever  dinned  into  his  ears; 
so,  at  last,  the  boy  rarely  stirred  out  of  his  own 
little  den.  There  he  sat,  with  his  books 
heaped  up  around  him : — they  helped  to  build 
the  altar-pile  on  which  the  deluded  father 
was  ofiering  up  his  victim. 
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Philip  Wychnor  saw  very  little  of  all  this, 
or  his  truthful  tongue  could  not  have  kept 
silence.  He  was  sorry  for  the  boy,  and  tried 
to  make  the  few  hours  during  which  he  him- 
self guided  his  studies  as  little  like  labour  as 
possible;  and  if  ever  Leigh's  countenance 
brightened  into  interest  or  intelligence  it 
was  during  the  time  that  he  was  alone  with 
his  gentle  teacher.  That  teacher  was,  himself, 
fast  yielding  to  the  effects  of  the  desolate  and 
anxious  summer  through  which  he  had  passed. 
It  had  prostrated  all  his  bodily  energies,  and 
his  mind  sank  with  them.  He  felt  as  though 
he  were  gradually  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  into  the  shadow  of  some  terrible  illness 
which  he  could  not  avert.  Every  day  he  rose 
up  with  the  thought  "  Well,  I  wonder  what 
will  become  of  me  before  night!" — and  every 
night,  when  he  lay  down  on  his  bed,  it  was 
under  a  vague  impression  that  he  might  not 
rise  from  it  again. 

At  last,  one  morning  when  he  left  the 
Pennythornes,  he  felt  so  ill  that  he  ventured 
to  expend  sixpence  in  a  ride  home — almost 
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his  last  coin,  poor  fellow  !  for  it  wanted  some 
days  of  the  month's  end,  and  Mr.  Penny thorne 
was  never  beforehand  in  his  disbursements. 
As  he  sat  in  the  corner  of  the  omnibus  with 
his  hat  drawn  over  his  aching  eyes,  he  felt 
conscious  of  nothins:  save  the  dull  rollinor  of 
the  vehicle  which  carried  him  somewhere — 
he  hardly  knew  where.  There  was  a  crying 
child  near  him, — and  a  lady  with  a  sharp- 
toned  voice  who  drew  her  silk  robes  from 
the  babe's  greasy  fingers,  and  glared  angrily 
at  its  shabbily  clad  mother,  muttering  not 
inaudibly  *'What  very  disagreeable  people 
one  meets  in  omnibuses !"  About  Kins; 
William-street  there  was  a  stoppage  in  the 
street,  and  a  consequent  pushing  of  passen- 
gers' heads  out  of  the  window,  with  a  general 
murmur  about  a  woman  having  been  run  over. 
All  these  things  Philip's  eye  and  ear  per- 
ceived as  through  a  dense  confused  mist: — he 
sat  in  his  corner  and  never  stirred. 

"  Whatunfeelinngess!"  muttered  the  lady- 
passenger  wath  the  silk  dress,  who  seemed  to 
find  her  own  self  such  very  dull  company  that 
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she  spent  her  whole  time  in  watching  and 
commenting  on  other  people. 

"Totten'  Co't  Road,"  bawled  out  the 
conductor;  and  Philip  was  just  conscious  of 
making  a  movement  to  alight,  and  being  as- 
sisted out  by  a  little  old  man  who  sat  by  the 
door. 

"Money,  sir!"  the  omnibus  man  shouted 
indignantly,  as  Philip  turned  away.  He  took 
out  a  shilling  and  hastily  went  on. 

*'Gen'lemen  drunk  never  wants  no  change," 
said  the  conductor,  with  a  broad  grin  that 
made  all  the  passengers  laugh  except  the 
odd-looking  little  old  man.  As  he  stood  on 
the  step,  in  the  act  of  descending,  he  threw 
back  on  the  conductor  the  most  frowning 
glance  of  which  his  mild,  good-natured  eyes 
were  capable. 

Philip  walked  on  a  little  way  into  a  quiet 
street,  and  there  leaned  against  a  raihng, 
utterly  unable  to  stand.  A  touch  at  his 
elbow  startled  him :  it  was  the  queer  old  man 
in  the  omnibus. 

"Afraid   you're   ill,   sir,"    said   the  most 
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deprecating  and  yet  kindly  voice  in  the 
world. 

"  No— yes — perhaps  so — the  day  is  so  hot " 
murmured  Philip,  and  then  he  fainted  in  the 
street. 

Luckily,  he  had  with  him  a  card.  Op- 
pressed with  the  presentiment  of  sudden  ill- 
ness, he  always  took  this  precaution.  The 
little  old  man  called  a  cab  and  took  him 
home.  That  night  Phihp  Wychnor  lay 
smitten  with  fever  on  his  poor  pallet-bed  in 
the  close  back  attic  of Street. 

At  the  same  hour  Eleanor  was  passing  up 
and  down  under  the  lime-tree  shadow  of  the 
Palace- o^arden, — thinkino^  of  her  betrothed. 
She  pictured  him  in  busy  London,  at  work 
bravely,  steadily,  hopefully.  Perchance  she 
almost  envied  his  lot  of  active  employment, 
while  she  herself  had  to  bear  many  home 
trials  —  to  walk  in  the  old  paths  and  see 
PhiHp's  face  there  no  more — to  have  one 
constant  thought  of  Philip  in  her  heart,  and 
yet  fear  to  utter  his  name.  Dear,  faithful 
Eleanor,  could  she  have  seen  him  now ! 
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Ob,  why  is  love  so  powerless — so  vain  ? — 
infinite  in  will,  yet  how  bounded  in  power ! 
We  would  fain  spread  world-extended  wings 
of  shelter  and  comfort  over  our  beloved; 
and  yet  in  our  helpless  earth-nature  we  may 
let  them  sink,  suffer,  die,  alone !  Strange 
and  sad  it  is,  that  we,  who  would  brave 
alike  life's  toil  and  death's  agony  —  aye, 
lay  down  body  and  soul  at  the  feet  of 
our  dearest  ones— cannot  bring  ease  to  the 
hghtest  pain  which  their  humanity  may  en- 
dure. 

Yet,  there  is  a  wondrous  might  in  loving, — 
a  might  almost  divine.  May  it  not  be,  that 
there  are  Those  around  us  whose  whole  spiri- 
tual being,  transfused  with  love,  delights  to 
aid  where  our  human  affection  fails,  unable  to 
fulfil  its  longings — who  stand  in  our  stead, 
and  give  to  our  vain  blessings,  our  almost 
weeping  prayers,  our  wild  lonely  outpouring 
of  fondest  words,  a  strength  so  omnipotent 
that  our  beloved  may  feel  in  their  souls  the 
mysterious  influence — and  draw  thence  com- 
fort and  joy  ? 
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And  if  so,  when,  as  poor  sick  Philip 
watched  the  creeping  sunshine  along  the 
dusky  wall — the  blessed,  thoughtful  sunshine 
Avhich  in  London  always  visits  most  the 
poverty-stricken  attic, — or  when,  during  his 
long  restless  nights,  the  pure  moonlight  came 
in  like  a  flood,  and  in  his  half-delirious  mood 
he  thought  it  was  the  waving  of  an  angel's 
wing, — who  knows  but  that  the  faithful  love 
which  rose  up  to  heaven  in  an  unceasing 
prayer  for  him,  may  have  fallen  down  again 
on  his  spirit  in  a  holy  dew  of  blessing  and  of 
peace  ? 

Rejoice,  O  thou  who  lovest!  if  thine  be 
that  pure  love  which  dares  stand  in  the  sight 
of  God  with  its  shinino"  face  unveiled — so 
holy  that  thou  tremblest  not  to  breathe  it  in 
thy  prayers — so  free  from  earth's  taint  that  it 
can  look  on  the  divider,  Death,  without  fear 
or  sorrow,  feeling  that  then  its  highest  life 
beofins!  Be  stronof  and  faint  not — be  faithful 
and  doubt  not — whatever  clouds  and  thick 
darkness  of  human  fate  may  stand  between 
thee  and  thy  heart's  desire.     How  knowest 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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thou  but  that  the  sunburst  of  thy  strong  love 
may  pierce  through  all,  and  rest  on  thy 
beloved — a  glory  and  a  blessing, — though 
whence  it  cometh,  or  how,  may  never  be  re- 
vealed ? 


eSid  of  vol.  I. 
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